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EARL of 


|ORRERY > 


| | BARON H of Marſton, in 
| the County of Somerſet , 
One of the Knights of 


the moſt Antienr Order 
of the Thiſtle, and One of 
His Majeſty's Moiſt Ho- 
nourable Privy Council, 
Oc. | 


May it pleoſe Tour LORDSHIP, | 
H E Honourable Mr. B:yle's 
Theological Works, which 
I Prceſume to lay before 

Your Lordſbip, as well 
A 2 as 
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as che reſt of his Worthy Writings, have 
obtained ſuch Univerſal Applauſe and 
Eſteem amongſt all Learned Men, of 


Br 


; ſal 


no 


what Rank ſoever, that 1 may the leſs 


doubt of Your Lordſhip's Favourable Re- 


ception. Nor can à Specimen of ſo 
much Vertue, Learning and Knowledg, 
be ungrateful ro Your © Lordſhip, who 
are ſo eminently endowed with thoſe Ex- 
cellent Qualities. 


And what may in a great Meaſure 
render what I offer more acceptable, and 
excule my Boldneſs, as well as be- 
tpeak Your Lordſhip's Patronage, is, 
That the Honourable Author, whoſe 
Works have ſufficiently ſpoke His Praiſe, 
was not only one of the Greateſt Orna- 
ments ot Vertue and Learning, but a Wor- 
thy Branch of Your Lordſbip's Noble 
Family, His Noble Extraction was e- 
nough to gain him Univerſal Efleem and 
Reſpet; and his Great Endowments of 
Mind, enriched with all the Shining and 


Bright 


ve 
1d 
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; Bright Additions of Vertue and Univer- 
ſal Learning, were an Additional Ho- 


of [7 nour to that of Quality, 


s 


Every Branch of his Family have Sig- 


naliz d themſeives by ſuch Excellent 


© Wuliries, which were eminently conſpi- 


cuous in this moſt Worthy Inſtance of 
a lane and Pattern of Vertue, that 
the Great Specimens and Products of 
his vaſt Genius, like a bright Star in the 


Firmament , added to the Luſtre of a 
I Glorious Conſtellation « and the Ef- 


feats of his Great Knowledg, have not 
only Attracted the Admiration of all 
Men of Learning; but his Univerſal 
7 Improvements have made them the Wiſer 
as well as the Better, being both a 
Z Great Philoſopher and a Good Chri, 
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And as Vertue and Learning have 
been conſtant Attendants, and flowed from 
every Branch of Your Lordſhips Family, 
and added to the Honour which was Tranſ- 
- ferred from a Noble Origin; ſo the Works 
of this Great Man, will be a Jaſting Mo. 
nument to perpetuate his Memory. 


The whole Family have always been 
remarkable for Vertue and Learning, as 
well as Loyalty, being Examples of Chri- 
ſtianity beyond Common Patterns; both 
Faichful to their Princes, and Charitable 
to their fellow Chriſtians. The Honou- 
rable Author had always a due Venerati- 
on and Regard for his Princes, and was 
as much eſteemed by his Soyercigns ; and 


his Goodnels and Liberality, gained him 


the Prayers of a Multitude, and a Glori- 
ous Reward, where what he communica: 
ted ſecretly, is rewarded openly. 
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But not to enlarge upon a Character 
which is ſo Extenſive; He had ſo much 


5 ſolid Learning, ſuch penetrating and quick 
Thoughts, and fo true and found a Judg- 


ment ; and ſuch a happy way of delive- 


ring his Thoughts in Writing, that the 
Improvements he made, though beyond 
the reach of common Capacities, were 
eaſily comprehended, within ſo large a 
Sphere of Underſtanding. Whatever he 
viewed, his Underſtanding beheld it in 
ſo clear a Light, that his Diſcoveries ſpoke 
his Soul to be ſomething more than Hu- 
man; and it might be looked upon as a 
Wonder, that a Soul rhrough 4 Glaſs dark- 
ly ſhould diſcern. ſo much. His Improve- 
ments in Natural Philoſophy , were ſo 
great, that he hath leſt roo little undone, 
for a Rival to parallel him; and his 
Theological Works, not only ſhewed,what 
ſteps he took towards Heaven, but diſco. 
vered to others the way to it. 
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But ſo great a Character, is too large 
to be decyphered in a llttle Compaſs, and 
too bright to be confin d to a little 
Room, ſo that I {ſhall forbear to inſiſt on 
Wvits: © .x8V« os c ( e 
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„Nor ſhall ,I. undertake, to —— your, 
Lordftip's Character, which requires a 
better Pen, and one better skilled in thoſe 
Excellent Qualities which adorn Your 
Lordſhip, and are liyely Specimens of their 
Worthy Original. The Name, of Boyle, 
ip much eſteemed throughout the World, 
"ning a large Character, and the whole 
Family. s a Sober heypad my 
Capacity. | lhe of ei 
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% Your. Laaber great Abilities, have 
qualifycd: you to be ſerviceable to your 
Country, both in a Publick and Private 
Capacity ; and your,good Diſpoſition to- 
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wo 
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wards the Government, and for tho Pub. 
| lick Good, make you ſtill more capable 
ol ſerving them both. | 


But ſhould I undertake to repreſent 
Your Lordſhips Excellences, whatever I 
could ſay, would be too faint to deline- 
ate ſo Worthy a Charater, nor would 
Your, Lordſhip. be pleaſed, to hear thoſe 
Vertues commended in your ſelf, which 
you approve and admire in others. 


The Earl of Orrery, and the Noble Cha- 
racer of Your whole Family, imprints 
ſuch an Idea of Worth and Goodneſs, that 
no Excomiums can add to it; and it is no 
{mall Satisfation to me, that whilſt I re- 
preſent in Abſtract, what the Honourable 
Author hath communicated to the World 
at large, it may hope for Your Lordſhip's 

Candid 
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Candid Reception, which will recommend 
to the World, both it, and, 


My LORD, 
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Tour HONOURS 
Moſt Humble 


Obedient Ser vant, 


RICHARD BOULTON. 


T oO 


WE TO THE 
ö | HE Honourable Hr. Boy les The- 
8 ologicalWorks,to which his Life is 
prefix'd, being Publiſhed in three 
| Volumes ; It is requiſite to Ad- 
vertiſe the Reader, that before the Bookſeller 
thought it convenient to add his Life : The 
Epitomy of his Theological Works was Printed 
in two Volumes, whereof this is the Firſt ; 
but when the Preface to the Firſt and Second 
Volumes were Printed, it was thought not un- 
reaſonable to add his Lite to the Firſt Vo- 
lume,which was defiened to be prefix d to that, 
and therefore the B 'ginning of his Life was 
Printed immediately after the Preface which 
belongs to this Volum, with an Addition ty 
way of Preface to his Life. | 
But finding, that his Life ſwelled the Vo- 
lume to a greater Bull than was Expect ed, and 
that it would be too thick and inconvenient to 
bind up both that and the Firſt Volume toge- 
ther, as he firſt deſigned, he was obliged to 
ſeparate his Life from it, contrary to his firſt 
Intentions, and Publiſh it in a Diſtiudt Bot; 
ſo that this Inconveniency, if any, conſequently 
| attended, 


— 


To the Reader. 


— — 


attended, viz. That the Preface to this Volume 
could not be ſeparated from that without the 
Extraordinary Charge of reprint ing® ſo that 
the Preface which ſhould have been before this 
is prefix*d to his Life. 

And we are further to Advertiſe the Rea. 
der,that fince this Diviſion of the firſt Volume 
happens to fall out contrary to our Expectatios; 
His Life with an Appendix containing an Ab- 
ſtract of one of bis Theological Treatiſes, hap- 
pens to Challenge the Title of the firſFolume, 
and that which was deſigned as the Firſt and 
Second, muſt conſequently aſſume the Title 
of the Second and Third; the Whole being 
Publiſhed in three Volumes; ſr that the Pre- 
face belonging to this Second Volume is Styled 
the Preface to the firſt Volume, and the Pre- 
face belonging to the Third Volume ( which is 
in it's proper place) isStyled the Preface to the 
Second,for the Reaſons above-mentiond, which 
we have acquainted the Reader with, that he 
might not be ſurprix d with the Cauſe of theſe 
Accidents which might otherwiſe be leoked up- 
on as Miſtakes, I am, 


The Readers, 


_ Humble Servant 


| Richard Boulton. 
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CHAP. I. 


Containing the Chriſtian Virtuoſo, Shew# 7 
that by being addicted to Experimental 
Philolophy, a Mans is rather aſſiſted than 

 tndiſprſed to be a good Chriſtian. | 


* _ 
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T hath commonly been looked upon as Ea 

very ſtrange, that a diligent Cultivater -cn:a/ 
of Experimental Philoſophy, ſhould be! %%% 
| a Zealous Embracer of the Chriſtian Re- 3 
ligien; and that a great Eſteem of Experience, 4 „ 77 


n th 
1 and a high Veneration for Religion, ſhould ſam, For 


b. . 
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be compatible in the ſame Perſon ; but from 
what we ſhall ſay , We hope i will appear, 
that if the Experimental way of Philoſophizing 
contains any things which may Indifpoſe a 
Man to aſſent to the Truth, and live according 
to the Laws of the Chriftian Religion, thoſe few 


things are abundantly countervailed, by the 


peculiar Advantages, it affords a Man of a 
well diſpoſed Mind towards making him æ good 
Chriſtian, Viz. One whoſe Qualifications of 


Mind inclines him to make pious Applications 
of the Truths he diſcovers. 


But ſince the popular Prejudices of ſome Per- 


fons, more devout than well informed, may 
perhaps make them expect better proof than 
what we deliver may be capadle of, we ſhall brief. 
ly promiſe ſome things, to clear the way for the 
principle Points in the following Diſcourſe. 


Experi- 
mental 
Phileſophy 
grounded on 
Reafon and 
Experience. 


And firſt, It may be requiſite to take Notice, 
that the Philoſophy which is moſt tn requeſt, 
and which by ſome is called the New, by others 
the Corpuſculari an; by others, the Real; by 
others, the Aromical,and by others the Carteſian, 
or Mechameal Phyloſophy, is grounded upon 
two Foundations, viz. Reaſon and Experience; 
and although the Peripatetick and fome other 
Phiboſopnies, are alſo pretended to be groun- 
ded upon Reaſon and Experience, yet there is 
a different uſe made of theſe two Principles, by 
the School Philoſophers, and by the Virtuoſi: 
Thoſe in forming their Syſtems, making but 
little uſe of Experience, and employing but, 
few and obvious Experiments, and vulgar 
Traditions, uſually uncertain, and often falſe : 
Their Pby/icks being almoſt wholly built upon 


abſtrathed 


* „ 
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abſtrafted Reaſon, or the Rational Faculty en- 
dowed only with it's own congenit, or com- 


© monNotion: and 7deas,and Popular Notices, con.“ 


6 


mon amongſt Men that are any thing learned; 


whereas the VHrtuoſi who underſtand and cul» 
2 tivate Experimental Phyloſophy, make a much 


greater and better uſe of Experience, and con- 


2 ſult it both more frequently and carefully; and 
> inſtead of being content with the Spontaneous 
-* Phenomena of Nature, their Ex 
> larged by Experiments purpolely contrived 


rience is en- 


conforming or reforming their Opinions, by 


; proper Reflections on them; ſo that theſe Yir- 
tuoſi are peculiarly diſtinguiſhed by the Title of 
Experimental Philoſophers. 


Indeed, ſome who boaſt much of the Frinci prophane- 


2 ples of the Corpuſcular Philoſophy, give them. neſs and 
2 ſelves up to prophane Diſcourſes and Licenti. Y T 


ry pervert 


ous Lives; and when the knowledge of Nature ½ ,..; 
# falls into the hands of a reſolved Atheiſt or a xg: 


. 4b Effects of 
ſenſual Libertine, it may be misimployed to op- Ptyleſopty 
poſe the grounds, or diſcredit and diſcounte- 


= nance the Practice of Relizion: but if a Man of 
= Probity and Ingenuity, free from Prejudices 
and Vice, have acquired an inſight into Nature, 
it will diipoſe him to entertain and improve 
* thoſe Truths of Philoſophy, which would na- 
2 turally incline him to the Sentiments of Religion; 
for when a Man qualified with good Moral-, 
+ and who is by them, diſpoſed to apply his 
Knowledge of the Creatures to confirm his Be- 


lief, and increaſe his Veneration of the Creator, 


2 
i 
4 
I 


- he 
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2 hath made a conſiderable progreſs in Real Phi- 
2 


loſophy, it will inſtead of alienating his Mind 


from Religious Acknowledgments, turuiſh him 
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FThiloſophy 


with weighty and uncommon Motives to con- 
firm the Juſtneſs and Reaſonableneſs of his Sen- 
timents. And as one of the firſt and greateſt 
Experimental Philoſophers, Sr. Francis Bacon 
hath Judicially obſerved, God Almighty never 
wrought a Miracle to convince Atheiſts, de- 
cauſe his Viſible Works were ſufficient to 
them who would rightly apply them, and as 
St. Paul takes Notice, Rom. 1. 20. The viſible 


things of God are clearly ſeen from the Creation f 


the World, as Tokens and Effects (as the Particle 
«em elſewhere ſignifies, ) and that his Divixi- 
ty and Eternal Power, are ſo evident in the 
things, that are made, that theGeniles who were 
lead to the acknowledgment of the true God, 
only by the light of nature, were excuſeleſs for 
not following that Guide. 

And indeed Experimental Philoſophy gives 


leads us te ſo clear a Diſcovery of the Divine Excellencies 


theacknow. 
tedgment of 
of aſupreme 


Power. 


apparent in the Fabrick and (onduct of the 
Uuiverſe, and the Creatures it contains, as may 
prevent the Mind, from aſcribing ſuch admi- 
rable Effects to ſo incompetent and pitiful a 
Cauſe, as blind Chance, or the tumultuous Juſt. 
ling of the Azomical Particles of Senſeleſs Mat. 
ter, and conſequently diſpoſes us to the Ac- 


| knowledgment and Adoration of a moſt Intel- 


ligent Power and the benign Author of Things, 
to whom ſuch excellent Productions may moſt 
reaſonably be aſcribed. And therefore, if 
Philoſophy be perverted tocountenance Atheiſm, 


it is the tault of the perſon, not the doctrine; 


which 1s to be cenſured by it's Natural Tenden- 
cy, and not the ill uſe bad Men make of it, 
thoſe prevaricating pretenders to Philoſophy 

as 
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as little underſtanding the Myſteries of Nature, 


as they believe thoſe of Chriſtianity; which 


Character belongs to moſt of thoſe Atheiſtical 


and Prophane Men, whoſe Senſualities, Luſts 
and Paſſions darken and ſeduce their Intellects. 


Their Immorality is the Original Cauſe of their 
Infidelity, nor were they inclined to Irreligion 
by Philoſophy, but having got ſome ſmatter. 


3 ings of Philoſophy, pervert them to counte- 
- > nance thoſe Irreligious Principles, which they 
- brought with them to the ſtudy of it. 


But though the ſtudy ot Philoſophy be ſo Sw*2fcia! 
innocent in it ſelf, yet it ſometimes occaſions Cs 
Young Students in it to converſe with ſuch as grounded 
are Atheiſtically inclined, from whence ſome Principles 
Contagious lafe&ion may be feared ; but there f. 


will be the leſs danger of this, if we conſider, Atheiſm. 


. 1 7 os Pon of a rad 


2 that there are not ſo many ſpeculative Atheiſts 


as ſome imagin. And I am apt to think, that 
Mens want of due iaformation or their uncha- 
ritable Zeal, hath occaſioned them to miſtake 
or miſrepreſent many for denyers of a Deity, 


that are eſteemed ſuch, chiefly becauſe they 
take uncommon methods in ſtudying his Works 
and have different Thoughts of them, from 


thoſe of vulgar Philoſophers. But further 
thoſe who have choſen their Religion not in- 
conſiderately, but upon Mature Deliberation, 
need not fear thoſe Virtuoſi as formidable Ad- 
verſaries, their Phyſical Arguments being not 
only very few, but eaſily anſwered; and though 
ſome of the chief of them may puzzle ſuch as 
are leſs verſed in nice ſpeculations, becauſe 
they repreſent the aſſertion of a Deity, as a 
Doctrin encumbered with Inextricable difficul- 
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ries, yet their Objections may be looked up- 
on as not ſolidly grounded, ſince the 
ſame or not inferior Difficulties may be 


offered againſt thoſe Hypotheſes and Principles, ; 


which thoſe Arheifts do or muſt allow: And 
indeed moſt of thoſe Difficulties,which the A. 
therſts fo much depend on, are not owing to 
any abſurdity in the Tenets of the Theiſs, but 
the Nature of the Things; depending partly 
on the dimneſs and imperfeꝗ ons of our Human 
Unaderianding, and partly on the abſtruſe Na- 
ture that all odjects may ſeem to have to ſuch 
limited latellects, eſpecially ſuch as have In- 
finity involved in the Conception of them; 
whether the Object be God or Atoms or Dura- 
tion, or ſome other thing that is uncauſable, 
finite Underſtandings deing incapable of 
reſolving ſuch difficulties as required a 
clear Comprehenſion of what is really Infi- 
nite. 
Th-advm- But to proceed to thoſe particulars, that di- 
exzery redlytead to the preſent Purpoſe and Scope 
on _— of our Subject. The Firſt Advantage, Experi- 
Cb ans. mental Philoſophy affords towards making a 
ry. Man a Chriſtian, is, hat the courſe of his ſty- 
dies contributes to confirm his belief of the 
Exiftence and ſeveral of the chief Attributes of 
a God, which is, the firſt Principle of that Na- 
tural Religion, which is previoully requiſite to 
confirm our Belief of revealed Religion in Ge- 
neral, and conſequently of that in particles 
which is received by Chriſtians. 
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ft me confider the Vaſtneſs, Beauty and te- To prove 


gular Motions of Celeſtial Bodies, the ad mira. Ex- 


ble Structure of Animals and Plants, and a ; "ay * 
Multitude of other Phenomena of Nature, and 
how they areſubſervieat to Mankind, they are 
ſufficient to perſwade a Rational Creature, 
That ſo vaſt beautiful and regular a Syſtem, and 
ſo admirably contrived a Structure as the World, 
owed it'sOrigia to an Author ſupremely pow- 
erful wiſe and good. The Generality of Phi- 
loſophers and contemplative Men, in almoſt 
all Ages and Countries, conſidering the various 
Phenomena of the Univerſe, were perſwaded 
of the Exiſtence ofa God; thinking it irrational 
to aſcribe ſo wiſely contrived a Fabrick to the 
accidental Cauſe of blind Chance, or any other 
than of a Divine Being. 

And though God hath not left Himſelf without The more 
Witneſs ſufficient to perſwade Men, of a mode. = knows 
rate degree of Underſtanding and Attention, — 
to an acknowledgment of his Being, by the con- ,,, the Ex- 
ſpicuous Impreſſions of his Attributes on ſeveral ce#en:iesof 
of the more obvious parts of his Workmanſhip, C4, 
yet the ſame objects are able to produce a much . 
ſtronger Aſſent and Behefin one who ſhall care- 
fully and diligently contemplate his Works. 

The Works of God retain on their very Surfa- p 
ces the manifeft Impreſſions of the Wiſdom and oy 
Goodneſs of their Author, beſides a great ma- 
ny more curious and excellent Tokens and Ef- 
fects of his Divine Artifice in their more ob- 
{cure and innermoſt Receſſes; which are nat 
to be diſcovered by the ſuperficial and careleſs 
Inſpection of unskilful Beholders, but require 
and deſerye the utmoſt attention of a curious 
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Experi- 
zncut al 
more Ade 
Qantas i 
ous than 
School Phi 


teſophy- 


and inquiſite as well as skilful Inſpector; and 
in one ſingle Creature there are ſeveral admira- 
ble Phenomenas, Which though they eſcape the 
Eyes of the Vulgar, may be apparently diſcer- 
ned by a true Naturaliſt, who beſides Curioſity 
and Attention, hath acquired a competent 
Knowledge in Anatomy, Opticks, Coſmogs apby, 
Mechanicks and Chymiſtry; for God Almighty 
hath comprized ſo many things in his viſible 
Works, that the clearer the Light of a Man's 
Uaderſtanding is, the more he will be capable 
of diſcovering the Exquiſiteneſs of thoſe that 
are leſs Obvious; and will more diſtindly and 
clearly diſcern the Qualities of what are more 
apparent; and the more wonderful diſcoverics 
he makes in the works of Nature and the ſeve- 
ral Parts of the Univerſe, he will be furniſhed 
and aſſiſted with the ſtronger Proofs and Argu- 
ments to demonſtrate that there 1s a God ;, which 
is ſo weighty and important a Propoſition, that 
it ought to make us eager in the purſuit of 
whatever may confirm us in the belief of it, 
and furniſh us with Motives to acknowledge and 
adore the Divine Aut hor of the Univerſe. 
How much Experimental Philoſophy hath 
the advantage of Scholaſticksin this matter will 
appear, if we conſider that in the Perpaterick 
Schools the accounts of the Works of Nature are 
laid down in Abſtruſe and Myſterious Terms, 
or ſuch as areeſteemed Occult, being aſcribed 
to ſubſtantial Forms, and real Qualities; Terms 
which are applicable on all occaſions; and are 
ſo uninſtructive, as neither to lead a Man into 
a deeper ſearch into the Structure of Bodies, 
the manger of their Production, nor how whey 
= | N | operate 
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operate upon one another; and are con ſequent- 
ly inſufficient to illuſtrate the exquiſite Wiſlom 
of the Omniſcient Creator, evident in the pecu- 
liar Fabrick of Bodies, their artfully regula- 
ted Motions, or their Conſtituent Parts, by 
which the Mind of an Intelligent Contemplation is 
furniſhed with the conviction of the Being of a 
Divine Maker, and the acknowledgment of 
his admirable Wiſdom. It 1s but a ſlender ac- 
count 'of the Inſtruments and Manner of Vi- 
ſion, or the Knowledge of the Author who formed 
the Eye, Pſal. 94. 9. To ſay, that the Eye is anOrgan 
of ſight, performed by the Viſive Faculty of the 
Mind, and will afford but mean Thoughts of the 
contrivance of the Organ, or the skill of the 
Workman, in comparilda of the Ideas ſuggeſted 
to one who takes Pains to diſſe& the Eyes of A- 
nimals or ſtudy the Books of Mathemaricians,to 
underſtand Viſion ; it giving us a more Noble 
Idea, when an Anatomiſt ſeparates the ſeveral 
Coats, Humours and Muſcles, of which that 
excellent Dioptrical Inſtrument is made; eſpe- 
clally if we conſider, the Figure, Size, Conſi- 
ſtence, Texture, Diaphaneity or Opacity, Si- 
tuation and Connection of each of them, and 
the Coaptation of the whole; and further, if we 
conſider, according to the Laws of Optic, how 
this Organ is adapted to receive the incident 
Beams of Light, and to diſpoſe them to repre» 
ſent the lively Figures of the Odjects of Sight, 
almoſt infinitely various. 
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It is eaſy to ſay, he World is wiſely made, and 

Men are inclined to ſay his Creatures are wiſe- 

ly formed, rather as they believe God to be a 

Wiſe Agent, than any Light received from the 

flight Accounts of particular Creatures given 

by the School Philoſophy to evince the Divine 

Wiſdom of the Cremer; and though ſome im- 

preſſions of God's Wiſdom are ſo conſpicuous 

as to convince a Superficial Philoſopher, that 

the Author of ſuch Works muſt be a Wiſe Agent, 

yet an Experimental Philoſopher is better qua- 

liked te conſider how Wiſe: For it is not a light 

Survey, . ws adiligent and skilful Search into 

the Works of God, that will be ſufficient to 

engage a Man by a Rational and Effectual Convĩi- 

- Qtion to acknowledge with the Prophet, that the 
Author of the Univerſe is Wonderful in Council 

and Excellent in Working, Iſa. 28. 29. bs 

R Next to the Exiſtence of a God, the ſecond 

. ;z. grand Principle of Natural Religion is, The Im- 

Lſephyof mortality of the Rational Soul. which reſpects the 

e to prove Belief and Expectation of a Future Everlaſting 

3 State. To embrace this important Truth, ſe- 

mg 97% veral Arguments may be alledged to perſwade 

: a ſober and well diſpoſed Man; but the moſt 

Effectual Arguments to convince a Learned Man 

may be deduced from the Light of Nature, af- 

forded by Real Philoſophy ; whica gives us ſuch 

true and diſtinct Notions of the Body and Mind, 

and the Eſſential Differences of their Attributes, 

that the ſame thing cannot be both. Which 

will be more diſtinctly evident by enumerating 

ſeveral Faculties of the Rational Soul, as to un- 

derſtand and form Conceptions of abſtracted 

Things, of Univerſals, of Immaterial * 
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and ot that moſt perfect one God himſelf; alſo 
to conceive a demonſtrate immenſurable 
Lines and ſurd Numbers; to reaſon and de- 
duce powerful and concatenated Inferences 
about them; to expreſs intellectual Notions by 
Words or inſtituted Signs; to exerciſe free Will 
and reflect on it's own Actions, both in reſpe& 
of Intelle& and Will. Theſe peculiar Preroga- 
tives of the Mind above thoſe of the External 
Senſes or Imagination, ſhew the Rational Soul 
to be of a higher Nature than Corporeal; and 
conſequently, that the Seat of the ſpiritual Fa- 
culties and Operation is aSubſtance diſtin from 
the Body, and not ſubject to dye or periſh with 


It. 

In this Reſpect, an Experimental Philoſopher 
hath the advantage of a Periparetick, for know- 
ing the true cauſes of Putrefaction and other 
kinds of Phyſical Corruptions; and that the 
deſtruction of a Body depends on the avolition 
or receſs of ſome neceſſary Parts, and ſuch a 
depraved tranſpoſition of the Component Parts 
of Matter, as is differept from the Eſſential Stru- 
cture and Mechanical Modification of that Spe- 
cies of Bodies it belongs to, which cauſes of 
Deſtruction can have no place in a Rational Soul, 
which being an immaterial Spirit and a Sub. 
ſtance indiviſible, can neither admit of an Ex. 
pulſion nor Tranſpoſition of Parts; and thus 
being incapable uf the Phyſical Cauſes of Cor- 
ruption, ought to be of perpetual Duration, 
and as a Rational Creature, hath an Interna} 
Power of acting, as appears by free Will; ex- 
cept it pleaſe God to anihilate it; whereas 
the modern Peripatetic is, maintain ſubſtantial 

; Forms, 
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Forms, or as ſome of them ſtyle them Semi Sub- 
ſtantiæ which in Apes, Elephants, and other in- 
genious Creatures, which they aſcribe ſuch Fa- 
culties to, differ gradually from thoſe of a Ra- 
tional Soul; which Doctrin ſeems to weaken and 
enervate, that chief Phyſical way of Probation, 
which proves the Immortality of the Soul; for 
ſiace thoſe ſubſtantial Forms are educed out of 
the Power or Potentiality of Matter, and their 
Actions as well as Exiſtence cannot ſubſiſt with- 
out it, but are deſtroyed and periſh with it, or 
fall back into the Boſom of Matter, they give 
too much advantage to Atheiſts to oppoſe the 
Immortality of the Soul; for if a more Noble 
Being than Matter belongs to an Ape or Brute, 
thit can actuate and inform it, and make it 
ſelf the Architect of it's own Manſion, and per- 
form all the Functions of a Vegitable Soul, and 
beſides thoſe, ſee, hear, taſte, ſmell, imagin, 
iufer, remember, love, hate, fear, hope, ex- 
ped, & c. and vet be mortal and periſh with 
the Body; it will encourage thoſe Enemies of 
Religion, who are inclined to think the Soul 
Mortal, becauſe their brutiſh Lives makes them 
wiſh it were, to fancy, human Minds are but 
{omewhat more Noble, though not leſs Mortal 
Subſtantial Forms; as amongſt Senſitive Souls 

which they acknowledge to be equally mortal, 
there is a great difference in degrees, that 
of a Monkey being ſuperior to that of an 
Oyſter. 
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The Third main Principle of Natural Reli E 
gion, aud conſequently of that which is re Feit * 
vealed, is a Belief a Divine Providence, which % 
= a Man may be much confirmed in by Experi prove di- 
mental Philoſophy, both as it affordsInducements vine re- 
to the Acknowledgment of it; and on the con- vidence. 


trary, of the Improbability of the main Grounds 
the Denyal of Gods Providence is founded on. 

A Philoſopher, who ſearches deep iato the 
Nature of things,and obſerves the excellent Fa- 
brick of the World, the variety of Creatures 
that compoſe it, and the exquiſite contrivance 
eſpecially of his animated Parts; Their admi- 
rableCo-ordinations and Subordinations ; The 
vaſtneſs, ſcarce conceivable ſwiftneſs, and yet 
conſtant regular and various Motions, of the 
Sun, Moon, and other Celeſtial Bodies; if he fur- 
ther conſider, fiow the Magnetiſm of the Earth 
preſerves it's poles, and diſpoſes them to look, 
the ſame way, notwithſtanding the Motions of 
the fluid Parts of it's Yortex ; how by it's Vir- 
tical Motion running round eyery twenty four 
hours, it receives the advantage of the Sun and 
it's Light, and of all the Conſtellations of the 
Firmament, as if the whole Celeſtial Region mo- 
ved about it; how by the Situation of it, it 
continues the regular viciſſitudes of Day and 
Night, Summer and Winter, &c. How the ſeveral 
Parts of the Sublunary World are ſubſervient 
to each other, as well as to Mankind; how 
curiouſly the Bodies of Animals are contrived; 
what different and convenicnt Proviſion is made 
for different Animals, to ſubſiſt according, to 
the Inſtitution of Nature, by enabling them as 
their Natures differ; ſome being endowed with 
; Strength 
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ſtrength to take their food by force; others 


with induſtry to procure it withbubtlety; ſome 


Proved 6 


three In- 
feren-es. 


with arms, as horns &c. to defend themſelves 
or offend their Enemies ; ſome with Wings or 
ſwiftneſs to fly from danger; others with fore- 
fight to prevent them; others with ſubtle 
craft to elude them ; how each 1s diſtinguiſhed 
into two Sexes, and endowed with fit Organs 
to propagate their Species, and skill and kind- 
neſs to nouriſh and train them up, till they are 
able to help themſelves; how wonderful and 
curious the progreſs is in the formation of a 
Fetus; how ſeveral Animals are endowed 
with different Inſtincts, which ſeem in their Ef- 
fects to outdo the Efforts of Reaſon , though 
added to the Mechanical Structure of the Ani- 
mal, and argue a reſpect to things remote from 
it, as to time, place or both, and perhaps to 
the grand Fabrick of the World, and the general 
Occonomy of Nature; lf theſe things I ſay, are 
conſidered; it will be reaſonable to deduce 
from thence theſe three Concluſions. 
Firſt, That ſo immenſe, beautiful, well con- 
7 trived and admirable a Machine as the World, 
cannot be the reſult of Chance and a tumultuous 
Concourſe of Atoms, but muſt be produced by a 
Cauſe exceeding Powerful and Wiſe. 

Secondly, That the wiſe Author of it, would 
not neglect ſo great a Work, but would ſtill 
maintain and preſerve it, regulating the ſwift 
Motions of ſuch ſtupendious great Globes, and 
great Maſſes of Matter, leſt by any lrregularity 
they ſhould diſorder the Syſtem of the Univerſe, 
and reduce it to a confuſed Chaos, 

Thirdy, 
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| Thirdly, As it is not out of the Power of the 


Divine Author to preſerve and govern his own 
Works, ſo he thinks it not below his Dignity 


& Majeſty to extend his Care to the meaneſt of 
hisCreatures,providing not only for theNouriſh- 
ment, but propagation of Spiders and Ants them- 
ſelves. And ſince the Truth of the Aſſer tion, Tha: 
God governs theWorld he hath made, appears from 
the conſtancy, regular and rapid Motions of 
Celeſtial Bodies, as well as the artful and ne- 
ceſſary propagation of all ſorts of Animals,Gods 
Providence may well extend to the Nobleſt of 
his Works Mankind, ſince thoſe that deny it 
as derogatory to his Majeſty and Happineſs, 
acknowledge, that at the firſt Formation of 
things, the great Author muſt not only extend 
his care to the Syſtem of the Univerſe in gene- 
ral, but alſo to contrive all the minute and va- 
rious Parts not only of the greater and more 
perfect Animals, but ſuch ſmall and abject ones, 
as, Flies, Ants, Fleas, &c. which, being pro- 

agated from Eggs laid by the Female, cannot 

e thought the reſult of Putrefaction, whence 
it may reaſonably be inferred, that it is not 
below the Dignity and Majeſty of the Creator 
to be concerned for the Weltare of particular 
Animals. 

And fince it ſeems that Man is the Nobleſt of o- Ar- 
God's Works, and many of them ſeem to be S é, 70 
made for his Uſe, he being as the F ſalmiſt ſays, 277% =: 
Pſal. 138. 14, 15. Wonderfully made, and Cu- gence, 
riouſiy wrought; and ſince God hath endowed 
him with a Rational Soul, and an Intellc@ to 
contemplate the Works of Nature,to convince 
him of the Exiſtence of a God, and his ſeveral 

Attributes ; 
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Two Argu- 


ments 


N and ſince God hath planted in him 
rinciples and Notions to make him ſenſible, 
that he ought to adore God, the Supreme Lord 
and Governour of the World, the moſt perfect 
of Beings, and the Author of his own Nature, 
and all his Enjoyments; natural reaſon will di- 
Hate, that he ought to have a juſt veneration 
of the Excellencies of that Divine Being, and 
expreſs a juſt Gratitude for his Benefits, by 
Humiliation in the preſence of his Greatneſs and 
Majeſty, by an Awe of his Juſtice, and a de- 
pendance on his power and goodneſs, when he 
conſtantly endeavours to ſerve and pleaſe him, 
and by ſeveral Acts of Natural Religion ſuita 
ble and due to his ſeveral Divine Attribates, 
which it hath lead us to the knowledge of. 

To what hath been already ſaid, | ſhall add, 
that from the Corpuſcular Principles, a double 


drawn from Argument may be drawn for Divine Provi- 
che Corpuſ dence. | 


cular Prins 


ceipleg. 


And Firſt according to the Carteſians, all Lo- 
cal Motion is ad ventitious to Matter, being firſt 
produced and ſtill continued immediately by 
God, ſo that He concurs to the Actions of each 
Particular Agent, and conſequently bis Pro- 
vidence extends to all of them hols 
And Secondly, ſince the Carte ſians believe, 
the Rational oul to be an Immaterial Subſtance 
diſtinct from the Body. We may infer, that 
Providence extends to each particular Man, ſince 
whenever an Embryo is duly organiz'd to re- 
ccive a Rational Mind, Cod is pleaſed to cre- 
ate One, and unite it with that Body. In 


which action the Divine Power muſt directly 
be concerned, ſince it appears not how an Im- 


material 
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material Subſtance can Phyſically be drawn in- 
to an Embryo though duly organized; nor 
2 how by any Mechanical Tye an Immaterial 
* Snbſtance can be united ſo firmly with a Cor- 
poreal one, where there are no Organs for it 
to take hold cf or to be detained by; nor is 
it conceiveable, how a mere Body can occaſion 
Pain, Cc. by it's own action, or by endea- 
vour ing to act on aa Iimmaterial Spirit. Nor 
will it elude God Almighties Providence to ſay, 
that after the firſt formation of the Univerſe, 
all things are done by the ſettled Laws of Na- 
ture; for beſides the difficulty of accounting 
for the firſt formation, and that the Laws of 
Motion, did not neceſſarily ariſe from the Na- 
ture of Matter, but depended upon theWill 
of the Divine Architect; a Law may be looked 
upon as a Moral not a Phyſical Cauſe, by which 


an Intelligent and free Agent is bound to re- 
gulate it's Actions; dut inanimate Bodies 


* know not what a Law is, and therefore their 
Actions are produced by real Fewer, though 
an Agent, which is Intelligent, may regulate 
the Exertions of their Adions by ſettled 
©» Rules. 
But Fowrthly, The Experimental Knowledge Orher r 
of God's Works may upon two other Accounts: 
conduce to eſtabliſh the Belief of a Pre vi 7 EY 
«> dence. ? A 
And Hrſt, when we conſider what Various, 
Strange and Admirable Structure, and Inſtinfts 

Cc. God hath furniſhed even Brutes andPlants 

with. to obtain and aſſimilate their focd, and * 
to defend, maintain, and ſecure their Lives, and N 
pPropagate their Species, it 8 help to perſwade 


us, 
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us, that ſo wiſe an Agent who can command 
ſo many Methods and Ways to accompliſh his 
defigns, and often employs them for the Preſer- 
vation of Plants and Beaſts, cannot want Me- 
thods to accompliſh his wiſe and juſt deſigns in 
relation to Mankind, either to execute his Me- 
naces, or to fulfil his Promiſes. 

Secondly, If we conſider the different ends to 
which God's Works, eſpecially ſuch as are 
animated, ſeem deſigned, with reſpect to their 
own Welfare, or their Uſefulneſs to Man, and 
with how much Wiſdom our Creator hath made 
them fit for thoſe Reſpective Ends, we cannot 
think, ſo Wiſe and Benign a Being hath left 
fo noble a Creature, deſtitute of means to pro- 
cure his own Weltare and true ends, except it 
be his own neglect. And ſince Man is endow- 
ed with Reaſon to tell him, that God is both 
his Maker and continnal Benefactor, and that 
conſequently he may juſtly require and expect 
Worſhip and Obedience; and ſince the ſame 
Rational Faculty may tell him, that it may 
well become the Majeſty and Wiſdom of a God, 
as the Sovereign of the World, to preſcribe 
Laws to his Creatures, who are Capable of Un- 
derſtanding as well as of Obeying them, and 
Glorifying their Author; and further ſince his 
own Mind, if not vittated, will convince him 
that he owes a Veneration for the Author of 
his Being, and his continual Benefactor, and 
ſince his Conſcience upon theſe accounts will 
convince him that he owes all theDuties of Na- 
tural Religion : And Laſtly, Since his Reaſon 
will tell him, that his Soul is Immortal, and 
theretore capable as well as deſirous to be ever- 
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laſtingly Happy, he muſt con ſequently be deſi- 
rous of a Supernatural diſcovery of what God 


would have him believe or do. And therefore 


if he ſhall be informed by Supernatural Revela- 
tion, what manner of Worſhip and Obedience 
would be moſt acceptable to him, and God 
ſhall encourage him by promiſes of that Felici- 
ty, to both of them; he cannot but thankfully 
acknowledge ſuch Proceedings, becoming the 
Tranſcendent Goodneſs of God, without any 
Derogation from his Majeſty and Wiſdom. 

By ſuch Reflections as theſe,aPhiloſopher who 
takes notice how Gods wonderful Providence is 
exerciſedfor the Welfare of inferior and ĩrratio- 
nal Creatures, will have an advantage above 
the ordinary ſort of Men unskilful in the Works 
of Nature, to confirm his belief, grouaded up- 


on Hiſtorical and the other Proofs of Chriſtia- 


nity : That God, hath vouchſafed to Man an 
explicite and poſitive Law, threatning ſtubbora 
Tranſgreſlors with ſevere Penalties, and of- 
fering rewardsto the ſincere Obeyets of his Will, 
ſuitable to his own Greatneſs and Goodneſs 
Thus the Conſideration of God's Providence 
in his Diſpenſation of Corporeal Things may 
diſpoſe a well diſpoſed Contemplator, and be 
his Rational Guide, from Natural to revealed 
Religion. 

From what hath been ſaid it appears, that 
Experimental Philoſophy may contribute to 


diſpoſe a well prepared Mind to Natural Reli- 


gion, 


But 


0 
on 
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4 Phileſe- But to proceed, an Experimental Philoſo. 
Per, a pher may be further diſpoſed to embrace Reli. 
— gion, ſince his Genius and the Courſe of his 
þ;jmeeChr; ſtudies are concerned in ſuch abſtracted Truths, 
ſtianity. as do but little gratify Mens Ambition, Senſu- 
ality, or other Inferiour Paſſions and Appetitesz 
but only entertain his Underſtanding with Man- 
ly and Spiritual Satisfaction, the reſult of thoſe 
clear and noble Truths which are it's genuin 
Objects and Delights; whereas thoſe that are 
averſe to Religion contemn and undervalue all 
ſuch Truths as gratify not their Paſſions or In- 
tereſts. For though Phyſical or Mechanical 
Truths are not ofakin to Religion, yet they 
conduce to Eſtabliſh or Illuſtrate Natural The- 
ology; which Revealed Religion, and conſe- 
uently that of Chriſtians muſt be founded on. 
Beſides, he that is accuſtomed to value Truths 
of an inferior kind, will be better inclined to 
value Divine Truths, which are of an Inefti- 

mable and Eternal Advantage. 
"ad oh And further both the Temper of Mind moſt 
Merhed of proper for Philoſophizing, and the Method of 
us his Thoughts, diſpoſe his Mind the better to 
Thoughts. the Entertainment of revealed Religion. In- 
deed in the vulgar Philoſophy where men think 
it ſatisfactory to aſcribe things to ſubſtantial 
Forms, Nature or ſome real Quality, whether 
manifeſt or occult, without proving, that there 
are ſuch Cauſes, or explaining how they pro- 
duce the Phenomena, it is natural for a Man to 
have a great opinion of his Knowledge and to 
be puffed up with it. But a Philoſopher that 
- cannot ſatisfy himſelf, nor hath the Vanity to 
impoſe upon others, an Hypotheſis, which does 
| not 
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not Intelligibly declare the manner of the O- 
perations of the Cauſes he aſſigns, will often 
find it difficult to do ſo, and will not only find, 
that he ſtill wants further [nformation, but will 
beglad to ſeek and admit it, and think it wel- 
come. Beſides the litigious Philoſophy of the 
Schools only furniſhes it's Diſciples with ſuch 
Arguments as are not proper to ſatisfy the Per- 
ſon they are employed againſt, nor leave the 
Adverſary without an Anſwer as probable as 
the Objection, upon which account Men that 
have moreWit than Love of Truth will be able 
to continue a diſcourſe as long as they have a 
mind to do it. And if ſuch a trivial way of 
arguing is not able to convince a Man of Judg- 
ment, nor himſelf that uſes them, ſo if he diſputes 
with a witty Adverſary, they will be able to elude 
not only bisArgumeats,but leave their own as 
liable to Objections; for in the Ariſtotelian 
Philoſophy, there are ſeveral Stated Queſtions, 
as, whether the Elements retain their diſtinct 
Nature in a mixed Body? Whether, Celeſtial 
Orbs are moved by Intelligences? Which have 
been diſputed from Age to Age, and are like 
to continue as long as that Fhiloſophy laſts. 
But a Philoſopher that Reaſons Methematically, 
and uſes the clear Teſtimony of hisSenſes, and 
is well vers'd in Experiments, diſcerns the Co- 
gency of his Argument, and finds more ſatiſ- 
faction in Emdracing demonſtrated Truths, 
than in the vain-glory of diſputing ſubtlely 
againſt it, flighting Dialectical Subtleties, and 
School Tricks. 


a. 
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The Furſuit The Studious Search of Truth by Experi- 
Experi- ments as well as Speculation may further diſ- 
2. poſea Man for Theology, dy making him willing 
Spe 

culatin And fit to ſearch after deep and unobvious 
»ſeful ro Truths. Whereas the moſt of our Libertines 
promete are of Pilates Humour (who when he had asked 
Theology. what is Truth? would not ſtay for an Anſwer :) 
and decline the ſearch of ſuch Truths as require 
a ſerious and ſettled Application of Miad, be. 
ing a ſort of ſuperficial Wits that ſeek no further 
than the outſide of things, and being eaſily tired 
with the Thoyghts of one, paſs quickly to a- 
nother, which they as quickly forſake. Such 
ſort of Men are moſt applauded, often becauſe 
the greateſt Number are as ſuperficial as them- 
ſelves, and as ſeldom make good Philoſ@phers 
as good Cariſtians; for though the Arguments 
that evince the Truth of Natural Religion are 
not abſtruſe, yet the chief Ones which prove 
the Exiſtence and Providence of God, and the 
Souls Immortality, are of ſo Philoſophical a 
Nature, if not Metaphyſical, as not to be 
clearly underſtood by one unaccuſtomed to at- 
tentive and laſting Speculations.But a Man inu- 
red to the ſearch of Truth, ſerious Meditations, 
and intricate and laborious Experiments will 
proſecute his End through the greateſt Difficul- 
ties that attend the clearing of thoſe Notions 
or Matters of Fact, on which ſolid Arguments 
for Natural or Revealed Religion are founded : 
whereas a ſuperficial Wit is like an ordinary 
Swimmer, who can reach but ſuch things as 
Float upon the Water; but an Experimeatal 
Philoſopher like a skilful Diver will make his 
way to the Bottom and fetch up Pearls and other 
1 | precious 
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pretious Things, which are concealed from 


other Mens reach and ſight. 


From what hath been ſaid it appears, how Arguments 
ſerviceable Experimental Philoſophy may be rere 


to Religion in general. And { muſt confeſs 1 


that the reſpect I pay to Experience conduces % Re. 


in a great Meaſure to the Aſſent I give to the gs. 
Truth of Religion in particular, which is re- 
commended by a great Number of Arguments 
improper to be inſiſted on in this Diſcourſe, 
yet our deſigu requires us to conſider a few of 
them ſomew hat particularly. 

And Firſt, ſince the three grand Arguments 2. ef | 
which evince the Truth of the Chriſtian Religi- Angument: 
on, are the excellency of it's Doctrin, worthy Te arb 
to have proceeded from God ; the Teſtimony J. 0 po 
of Divine Miracles, wrought to recommend . 
and the great Effects produced in the World 
by it. Two of which are grounded upon Mat- 
ter of Fact, and moſt likely to prevail upon 


thoſe that have a Veneration for Experience, 


and are diſpoſed to frame ſuch pious re flect ions as it 
Warrants and leads them to make. By which 1 
mean neither, a Libertine, though ingenious, 
nor a <enſualiſt, though curious; nor an Em- 
perick or Vulgar Chymiſt, who looks upon no- 
thing as Experimental, wherein Chymiſtiy, Me- 
chanicks, &c. are not employed and is more con- 
cerned in making Experiments than RefleQions 
on them, aimiag rather to produce Effects, than 
to diſcover Truth: But ſuch a one as gains 
Experience both from his own Tryals,and other 
matters of fact and is diſpoſed to make ſuch re- 
flections on them, as may confirm his ſentimeats 
of Natural Religion, and promote his ſubmiſſi. 
on and adherence to the Chriſtian Religion. 
C4 An 
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Experience An Experimental i hiloſopher thus diſpoſed, 
uſed in ſe-gith the divine aſſiſtance, will in the two laſt 
fer. eu Arguments propoſed; find great Motives to 
the belief of Chriſtianity, But before we pro- 
ceed to any of theſe Topicks it may be requi- 
fite to repreſent, that the word Experience may 
admit of ſeveral Senſes, whereof one is more 
comprehenſive than a1other, and alſo of ſeve- 
ral Diviſions and Diſtributions : Being ſome- 
times uſed in contradiſt inction to Reaſon, com- 
prehending not only thoſe Phenomena, which 
Nature or Art offers to our outward ſenſes, 
but thoſe we perceive to paſs within our 
ſelves, or all thoſe ways we attain Knowledge 
without the help of abſtracted Reaſon ; but 
as it may ſerve our preſent deſign we ſhall pro- 
_ - Poſe ſuch a Diſtribution of the Signification 
of it, as may clear the Extent of that Term, and 
divide it, for Diſt inctions ſake, into Immedi- 
ate and Vicarious Experience, or perhaps more 
commodiouſly into Perſonal Hiſtorical and Sa- 
pernatural (which may alſo be ſtyled Theol09- 
cal ) referring the firſt of the three Memhers 
of this Diſtribution to /mmediate Fxperience 

and the two others to Yicariows. 
Being Por- That we cal] Perſonal Experience, which a 
ſens]. Man acquires: by his own Seuſations, or the 
Exerciſe of his Faculties without the lnterven- 
tion of External Teſtimony : by this we know 
that the Sun-is bright, Fire hot, Snow cold, 
and white; that for want of Nouriſhment we 
are hungry ; that we hope for future good ; 
love what we Judge good, and hate what we 
think evil; and diſcern the difference detwixt 
a Circle and a Triangle, 
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" By Hiſtorical Experience we mean ſuch as is 9 
h * conveyed to us immediately or mediately by 
| the Relation or Teſtimony of others. By this 
we know, that there were ſuch Men as Julius 

Caſar, and Milli am the Conqueror, and that 
Joſeph knew that Pharoah had a Dream,which 
the Agyptian Wiſe Men could not ex- 

und, 

Theological Experience tells us, what, ſup- Theelegica!. 
poſing there was ſome Divine Revelation, God 
is pleaſed to declare of himſelf his Attributes, 
his Actions, his Will or Purpoſes ; whether 
immediately as he did to Job and Moſes, and 
conſtantly to our Saviour, or mediately by the 
Intervention of Angels, Prophets, Apoſtles, 
or inſpired Perſons, as he did to the Iſraelites, 
and the Primitive Chriſtians, and to us by the 
Teſtimony of the Scriptures. 

By Perſonal Experience we know, that there 
are Stars in the Heaven ; by Hiſtorical, that a 
new ſtar was ſeen by Tycho and other Aſtrono- 
mers iu Caſſiapea in the Year 1572. And by 
Theological, that the ſtars were made on the 
Fourth Day of the Creation. 

Having thus propoſed the Diſtribution of The Proof 
Experience, we ſhall next apply it to Matters 7 Et 
of fact which recommend the Credibility of the 577. 


ChriſtianReligion in the followiogPropoſitions. mn. 


Prop. I. We ought to believe divers things upon Prop. I. 
the Information of Experience, whether imme- 

diate or vicari ous, which without that Informa- 

tion, we ſhould Judge unfit to be believed or an- 
tecedentiy to it, did actualy Judge Contrary 

te Reaſon. * 

1 | This 


As it re- 


— 


His may be underſtood either of Perſons 
— 2 or Things: And firſt as to Perſons, we 


As it re- 
lates to 
things. 


are frequent!y obliged to alter the Opinions we 
had entertained upon probable Reaſons, of the 
Fidelity or Prudence or Juſtice or Chaſtity, 
&c, of this or that Perſon, which may be e- 
vinced by our own Obſeryation, the Records 
of Hiſtory or the Tribunals of Judges; where 
Perſons looked upon, Iutelligent Perſons as ho- 
neſt, virtuous and holy, have been found falſe 
to their Friends, perfidious to their Princes, 
diſloyal to their Husbands or Wives, unjuſt to 
their Neighbours, and guilty of Sacrilege, Per- 
jury, Cc. And in Courts of Juſtice, a great 
many are found guilty of Civil Tranſgreſſions, 
as Theft, Cheats, Forgery, Falſe witneſs, A- 
dultery, &c. who before they were ſtrictly in- 
quired into paſſed for honeſt; we alſo find ſome 
Guilty of Sins againſt Nature, as Sodomy, Mur- 
ders of Parents by their Children, and the con- 
trary, nay Self Murder too, contrary to the 
moſt univerſal and radicated Law of Nature 
Self Preſervation, But to proceed to make 
good the propoſition in the Senſe we intended 
it, as it relates to things, 

Did not Experience convince us, who would 
believe that ſuch a black Powder, uſed in Guns 
or Mines, ſhould throw down Stone Walls, 
blow up Caſtles and Rocks? or that two or 


three Grains of Opium ſhould ſtupify a Human 


Body, force Sleep, and relieve violent Pains 
in the Cholick or Gout, in Perſons of quite 
different Ages, Sexes and Conſtitutions, where 
the Diſtempers are occaſioned by quite diffe- 
rent Cauſes? who would think that ſo ſmall a 


Quantity 
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Quaatity of Poyſon as adheres to the Tooth of 
a Mad Doz, ſcarce diſcernable by Sence, ſhould 


* continue in the Body of a Perſon not only Days 


or Months but Years, after the flight hurt is 
quite healed up; and though it had continued 
all that time without doing any hurt, yet it at 
the laſt ſhould pervert the whole Oeconomy, 
and occaſion that ſort of Madneſs called Hy- 
drophobia. 


But beſides thoſe Truths which depend on I rel 


Cauſes ſo diſproportioned to the Effet, and“. 


would ſeem improbable it not evinced by Ex- 
perience, there are ſeveral which would other- 
wiſe ſeem contrary to Reaſon. For ſince Gra- 
vity is the Principle that determines the Ten- 
deacy of Bodies towards the Centre, one 
would think it reaſonable to believe, that as 
one Body wzs heavier than another, it's Ten- 
dency ſhould be quicker;hence thePeripateticks 
aſſert, that two Homogenious Bodies, one weigh- 


ing ten Pounds & the other one, being let fall from 


an equal weight, the deſcent of the one ſnould 
be ten times quicker than the other, whereas Ex- 
perience teaches that Bodies of very unequal 
weights let fall together, will either fall together 
or ſo near, that no difference can be perceived. 


It is commonly allowed, that as ſtronger I relation 


Sounds may be heard at a greater diſtance, ſo te Sounds. 


if at equal diſtance the ſtronger paſſes through 
the Air with greater Velocity; but this appears 
otherwiſe by Experience, weaker Sounds deing 
as ſwiftly tranſmitted through the Air as ſtrong 
ones, the noiſe of a Musket at equal diſtance 
being heard as ſoon as that of a Canon: And 
in ſome Caſes it hath been obſerved, that a ſmal- 
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Arguments 
from Hiſto- n 


ler Loadſtone hath drawn away a peice of Iron 
from a larger and ſtronger: It is likewiſe look- 


ed upon as conſonant to Reaſon, that Cold ac- 


cording to it's Degrees condenfes Water, and 
that Ice is Water reduced into a leſs compaſs ; 
but by Experience it appears that Ice is rather 
Water expanded, and takes up more Room. 

But o extend the Argument, as we deſig- 


diaet Elpe. ned, to that ſort of Experience, which is not 


riance. 


immediate but vicarious, that is, not Per ſonal- 
ly our on, but communicated by others; Mo- 
dern Naturaliſts have admitted ſeveral Con- 
cluſions, which abſtracted Reaſon never led 
them too, but were repugnant to plauſible 
Arguments, and the received Notions and Ax- 
joms of Philoſophers. It was unobſerved be- 


fore the time of Ariſtotle, as well as contradi- 


Qed by his Arguments, that there was Gene- 
ration and Corruption in the Heavens, yet [ 
as well as others have obſerved great Spots 
on or near the Surface of the Sun, generated 
and diſſipated again, which being unobſerved 
by others muſt be taken on the Credit of thoſe 
that have ſeen them, and much more muſt they 
do ſo, who helieve Celeſtial Comets, though 
the Vulgar Philoſophers teach, that all Comets 
were Sublunary ; and the height of the famous 
Comet in Caſſiopæa obſerved by Tycho, is ad- 
mitted and believed upon the Credit of his Ve- 
racity, and his Skill in obſerving the Motions 
of that Light, and particularly it's having no 
Paralax. 


To Conclude, that great Experimental Phi- 


loſopher Sr, Francis Bacon, dividing it into 
taree Parts, calls the ſecond Pretergeneration, 
6 | as 
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as Monſters, Prodigies, &c. which being but 
Accidents, thoſe which happened in other times 
and places, muſt be believed on the Credit of 
others; yet theſe. by affording new inſtances 
of Natures Power, aud uncommon ways of 
working, and by overthrowing or limiting 
received Rules and Traditions, make a conſi- 
derable and inſtructive Part of Natural Hiſtory. 
But to proceed to, 


. 


FF 


Prop. II. That we ought to have a great and par- Prop. II. 
ticular regard to thoſe things that are recom- 
mended to our belief, by what we have reduced 
to Real, though Supernatural Experience. 


13 F“ the moſt Rational Men have admitted offen- 
"i upon Teſtimony, thoſe things for Truths, rural Expe- 
which appeared not to he ſo from the Nature Vece. 
of the Things themſelves, nay would rather 
ſeem ſtrange irrational and unfit to be believed, 
And as in thoſe Points, where Experience over- 
rules what might ſeem agreeable to Reaſon in 
things Natural or Civil, where Reaſon is eſtee- 
med a proper Judge , many of the Points re- 
commended by Supernatural Experience relate 
to things of a Superior Order, and which are 
not to be adequately eſtimated by the ſame 
Rules; and ſome as the Eſſence and Manner of 
Exiſtence, and peculiar Attributes of the Infi- 
nite God, require ſuch a Knowledge of what 
is infinite as exceeds our limited Intellects. | 
But further, as a Witneſt is better qualified ente 
for ſuch, the greater Credit and ſtronger Aſſent — 
is given to his Teſtimony, we ought to give Experience. 
the higheſt degree of Aſſent to what is taught 
| _ us 
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| us by God, by thoſe Perſons that have been com. 
TH miſſioned to declare his Mind : for the Know. 
ledge of, and the Faithfulneſs in, delivering 
what is witneſſed, being required in a Witneſs, 
Divine Teſtimony muſt be ſtronger than Hu- 
man, being warranted by the Veracity of God 
and his boundleſs Knowledge: it being impoſ- 
ſible for him to be deceived, or that he would 
deceive us. And as it hath often pleaſed God 
who is ſo wiſe an Agent to deliver his Teſti- 
mony, by unpromiſing Pecſons as Inſtruments, 
it is worthy our Notice, that an Experimental 
Philoſopher often increaſes his Knowledge by 
the Obſervations and Practice of mean or illite. 
rate Perſons, as Shepherds, Plowmen, &c. they 
being converſant with the Works of Nature, 
and therefore may not be agaiaſt receiving the 
Doctrin of Revealed Religion, if taught by 
honeſt Men,who had the Opportunity of know- 
ing what they delivered, though Fiſhermen or 
of another mean Profeſſion, 
Improved , And anExperimentalPhiloſopher will exerciſe 
&y an Expe- his Diligence and Attention in reading the Wri- 
rimentel tings of the Apoſtles, Prophets, and Evange- 
Phileſ- liſts, with as much Williagneſs and Advantage, 
. notwithſtanding the meanneſs of their Condi- 
tion or of their ſecular Employments; and will 
be inſtructed in the Grand and Catholick Arti- 
cles of Religion, which are ſo neceſſary and 
uſeful : and inſtead of diſdaining ſuch Tutors, 
will ſtrive to improve his Knowledge of Di- 
vine Things by thoſe Hints and Paſſages which 
an ordinary Reader may overlook, and expect 9 
no Inſtruction from; for as the Fruitfulneſs of 5 
the Scriptures are not diſcerned, When 1 5 bf 
catly 
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ently handled by Sacred Writers, the Docility 
of a Virtuoſo will iacline him to put a great 
deal of Truſt in the Teſtimony of inſpired 
Writers, ſuch as Chriſt and his Apoſtles, whe- 
ther uſually taken Notice of or not, when they 
relate to ſupernatural Objects; eſpecially if God 
and his Purpoſes be comprized, ſince moſt of 
theſe things are only knowa by Revelation, 
and others beſt known by it: And to ground 
his Belief on ſuch things on the Relation and 
other Teſtimonies of thoſe that were Eye Wit- 
neſſes and Minifters, Luke, 1. 2. will be reputed 
of ſuch advantage in the Knowledg of Divine 
Things, as conſulting with Navigators or 
Travellers will inform him of the State of A. 
merica, or any other Foreign Country; for a 
Sailor or a Traveller, may give Information of 
a great many Things, which are not to be lear- 
ned out of the Writings of a Philoſopher or 
Geographer, and may not only inform him of 
many things conſonant to their former received 
Notions, but aſſiſt him to correct ſeveral Errors, 
which before were looked upon agreeable to 
the Dictats of thoſe Sciences. And as one that 
had a Friend intimate with Columbus, might 
depend more upon his Informations of the Hi- 
ſtory of thoſe Parts, than a hundred Schola- 
ſticks who took their Knowledge from Ariſtotle, 
Pliny, e/Xlian and the like; ſo we may put 
more Confidence in the Accounts of Sacred 
Things, given by the Apoſtles, and conſtant 
Attendants of him, that lay in the Boſom of God 
bis Father, John 1. 28. and Authorized them 
to declare to the World the Councel of God, Acts 
20. 27. as far as he thought neceſſary for Man 
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Theological Indeed the Knowledge of the more im perfect 
pry of ones may be rectifyed by the Tryals of ingeni- 
=> — ous Men, but though the innate Notions of the 
rimema! Attributes & Will of God received from Nature, 
Philoſophy. ought to be eſteemed, yet Theological Expe- 
rience of ſuch abſtruſe things is more excellent 
& compleat, for as theDepths of God,1 Cor.1.1c, 
are like the Depths of the Ocean, ſome of whica 
are not to be Fathomed, or if they are, the 
Diſcovery is but of a little Gravel or Mud or 
Shells, which adheres to the Tallowed end of 
the Plummet, and but very imperfe& Accounts 
to be given of the ſhallower Parts of the Sea, 
whereas a skilful Diver will tell us, whether the 
bottom be muddy, &c. and further will give 
a Topography of that Submarine Land, and of 
ſuch ſarprizing Particulars, as would otherwiſe 
have lain undiſcovered or thought of; and the 
Information given by a Plummet are not much 
ſhorter of that by a Diver, than Philoſophical 
Informations of Divine things are, of thoſe 
which are taken out of Holy Scriptures. And 
when 1 conſider, what Convictions I have re- 
ccived from the Accounts of Divers, of ſome 
Opinions | had of Submarine Parts, my Opi 
nions about Divine Matter,which before ſeem- 
ed Probable , have with leſs reluctancy, been 
rectiſyed and altered, by fuller Diſcoveries 
made by Divine Preachers. 
Arguments: To confirm what we have ſaid, Arguments 
_— grounded upon the Miracles which might be 
— — ; Offered to recommend the Chriſtian Religion 
prove the may be abſolutely neceſſary to evince, that a 
Chriftion Religion which Men believe to be Supernatural- 
Religien. Iy Revealed, and conſequently the ; 
| a really 
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really proceeds from God. For though the 
Excellency of the Chriſtian Religion, and o- 
ther concurring Motives may argue it likely 
and worthy to proceed from God, yet that the 
Doctrin comes from bim by Supernatural Re- 
velation is chiefly to be aſcertained by the 


Miracles wrought by Chriſt and his Diſciples, 


to confir u, that the Doctrin they were commiſſi- 
oned to Preach was his, being owned by him. 
But ſince, theſe were wrought in the Firſt Ages 
of the Church, we at ſo great a diſtance can 
bave no knowledge of them by our Senſes ot 
immediate Obſervation, but muſt believe them 
upon Hiſtorical Experience, tranſmitted by the 
eſtimony of thoſe Eye Witneſſes and Miniſters, 
of what they relate, Late 1. 2. And for as 
much as we are not averſe to believe ſtrange 
Prodigies, as Celeſtial Comets, vaniſhing and 
re-appearing Stars, iſlands founded by Suoter- 
taneal Fires in the Sea, darknings of the Sun 
for many Months together, Earthquakes exten- 
ding ſeveralMiles inLength,&c.upon theCredit 
of Humanhiſtory,that moſt Authentick Experi- 
eace,which hath peculiarconcurringCircumſtan. 
ces to recommend it; particularly theDeath of the 
Fi: ſt Promulgators of it, who cheerfully ſuffe- 
red to atteſt the Truth of it, the ſpreading ſuc- 
ceſs alſo of thoſe Miracles which authorized it. 
To which we may add, that it is much more 
likely, that the Author of Nature ſhould make 
ſtrange Alterations of ic's Courſe, than that 
Nature her ſelf ſhould produce ſuch Prodigies, 

by throwing her ſelf out of her Courſe. 
Since Miracles then are ſo neceſſary to the 
Confirmation of Revealed 9 it may — 
ther 
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Phileſwty ther diſpoſe an Experimental Philoſopher to 
helps Men receive the Chriſtian Religion, that it helps 


t judge of 


the Mira- 
cles. 


him to judge right of thoſe ſtrange Miracles 
which are propoſed and believed as ſuch; for 
the Knowledge he hath of the Operations of 
Nature in Mathematicks, Mechanicks, and 
Chymiſtry, will heſp him to diſtinguiſh betwixt 
thoſe things that are Strange and Surprizing, 
and thoſe that are Miraculous : So that he will 
diſtinguiſh betwixt Natural Majick and the 
Effects of Divine Power; and will diſcover 
thoſe ſubtle Cheats and Colluſions of Impoſtors, 
which for want of the Knowledge of true 
Philoſophy, have eluded a great Many, even 
Learned Men, and drawn them into Idolatrous, 
Superſtitious, or other Erroneous Tenents and 
Practices. 

On the other hand, a Philoſopher knowing 
what may be expected from the Mechanical 
Powers of Matter, will diſcern that ſeveral 
things will not be produced without the Inter- 
vention of an Intelligent Superior Power; which 
will aſſure him that ſeveral Effects are truly Mi- 
raculous, which in the Vulgar Philoſophy may 
be aſcribed to other Cauſes, attributing Stu- 
pendious unaccountable Effects to Sympathy, 
Antipathy, Fuga Vacui, Subſtantial Forms, or 
an Infinitely Wiſe and Potent Power; which 
they call Nature; This is looked upon as a 
kind of Goodneſs, whoſe Power is almoſt bound- 
leſs, Galen comparing it to that of God, ſaying 


he could not do ſuch a thing, becauſe Nature 


could not, cenſuring Meſes for ſpeaking as if 
he were of another Mind. Gal de Uſu part: 


© — 


- ſages 


Lib. 12. Chap. 14. We might add ſeveral Paſ- 
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ſages out of other Authors, who not knowing 
the Extent of the Powers of Matter and Moti- 
on, ia the ordinary Courſe of things, aſcribe 
ſuch Effects to Natural Cauſes as are beyond 
their reach, without the Aſſiſtance of Agents 
of a Superior Order. 

But to what we have ſaid of the Diſpoſitions, 
a Man may have by Experimental Philoſophy 
to admit the Hiſtories of Miracles, and to be- 
lieve God's Ability to perform his Promiſes or 
execute his Menaces, it may be anſwered, 
that thoſe whoare ſo well acquainted with the 
Myſteries uf Nature and her ways of Working, 
may be inclined ro think that what other Men 
call Miracles are but the Effects of her Power. 
To anſwer which, it will be ſufficient to ob- 
ſerve, that to determine à particular perfor- 
mance Supernatural, it needs not ſurpaſs the 
whole power of Phyſical Agents, but only the 
power of that Cauſe, or Cauſes, from which 
the Effect muſt in Reaſon proceed, if purely 
Natural or Phyſical. As that a Fiſherman 
ſhould ſpeak other Languages than his own, 
is not at all above the power of Nature, if he 
employs his time in Learning itz But that a 
Number of |iliterate Perſons, ſhould ſuddenly 
become Linguiſts, and in an hours time ſpeak 
Intelligibly to a Variety of Nations in their re- 
ſpective Languages, as the Apoſtles and their 
Companions did on the day of Pentecoſt, ſec 
Afts 11. was a Gift in the Circumſtances of 
Place, Time and Perſons may be concluded Su- 
pernatural or Miraculous. 

Having ſaid thus much of Miracles as an Ar- 


gnment for Chriſtianity, we ſhall proceed to 
| D 2 another 


— 
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another afforded by Experience taken from the 
ſucceſsful Propagation and Effects of Chriſtia- 

nity in the World. 
7he ſwift It is very well known, that in leſs than half 
t Fan Age, the ChriſtianReligiou was ſpread over 
Religion a great part of the known World; ſo that in a 
b few Years the Gentiles Apoſtle could tell the 
Divinity. Roman, that their Faith was ſpoke of throughout 
the whole World, Rom. 1. 8. And Tertullian as 
well as other famous Writers in the Second 
Century, Witneſs,what numerous Proſilytes the 
Goſpel gained in ſeveral Kingdoms; and 
the Narratives given by Euſebius, Socrates, Scho- 
laft. and other Hiſtorians, give 2 Real Phi- 
loſopher a more advantagious Idea of the Effi- 
cacy of that Excellent Doctrin, than the Elo- 
quence of Orators The Mighty progreſs of 
this Religion thus aſcertained by Experience, 
will be an Argument to perſwade the belief 
of a Religion ſo prevalent, to an Experimental 
Philoſopher, eſpecially, if he conſider, that the 
firſt Promulgators of it were but fiſkermen or 
illiterate Perſons, having neitherForce of Arms 
nor Power to compel Men to receive it, nor 
could they allureMen with the hopes of Riches, 
or Honour, nor influence their minds byPhiloſo- 
phicalSubtlety;they uſed noOrnaments of Rhe- 
torick, but treated of the Sublimeſt and moſt 
abftruſe Subjects, in a plain and unaffected 
ſtyle, like Lovers and Tezchers of Truth, The 
force of this Argument will ſtill be ſtrengthned, 
if we conſider the Nature of the Doctrin, being 
neither adapted to the natural Apprehenſions, 
or received Opinions of Men ; and inſtead of 
complying with their corrupt Affections or 
Temporal 
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Temporal Intereſt, preſcribed ſuch Mortifica- 
tions and ſtrict Rules of Virtue, as could nei- 
ther be urged by the Power of a Legiſlator, nor 
the endeavours of a Philoſopher ; yet the be- 
lief of it was attended with ſuch Predictions of 
Hardſhips and Perſecutions, as might rather 
fright them from, than allure them to receive 
it. It will be a further Argument to urge it's 
Divinity, if we conſider it's Progreſs, not- 
withſtanding the Oppoſition of the Heathens, 
engaged in Polytheiſm, Idolatry, Magical and 
Superſtitious Rites, and ſhameleſs Debauche- 
ries, which made Part of their Worſhip. The 
Jews likewiſe corrupted by the Leaven of the 
Phariſees, the Impions Errors of the Sadducet, 
and the general miſtakes, concerning the Per- 
ſon, Office and Kingdom of the Meſſias, as 
well as their fondneſs of their vain Traditions 
and numerous Superſtitions, were very unlike- 
ly to become Proſelites; eſpecially, ſince they 
could not be ſo, without being hated and de- 
ſpiſed, theirPoſſeſſions confiſcated, their Bodies 
impriſoned and tormented, as well as their 
Lives cruelly and ignominiouſly taken away. 
Nay further, the ſecular Magiſtrates did not 
only puniſh them, but their venerated brieſts, 
ſubtle Philoſophers and eloquent Orators, em- 
ployed all their Learning and Wit to render 
this Religion Odious and Ridiculous, as well as 
the Embracers of it miſerable. The Martyrs 
and other Proſelites were alſo repreſented as 
Atheiſts, guilty of Inceſt, and inhumagly ſhed- 
ding of the innocent Blood of Infants, If we 
reflect on theſe manifold difficulties, and the 
great Progreſs of Religion, notwithſtanding 
D 2 this, 
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this. Hiſtorical Experience will be ſufficient to 


convince aPhiloſopher that ſuch diſproportion'd 
Effects to the Viſible means, could not be pro- 
duced without the peculiar Afliſtance, & Extra. 
ordinary Bleſſing of God, who Commiſſioned 
thoſe ſucceſsful Preachers. And that the Chri- 
ſtian Doctrin was promoted by a Divine and 
Supernatural Aſſiſtance will further appear from 
the Nature, Teadency and Effects of it, it teach- 
ing, that there was but one God; and that he 
alone is to be Worſhipped ; that Devils are 
wicked, malicious and miferable Apoſtates; 
Haters of Mankind, and hated by God; that 
their vitious Rites were abominable to God, 
and ſhould be deſtroyed, the Worſhipper of 
Chriſt caſting the Devil out of his Temples, as 
well as Men's Bod ies and their Veneration. 
And that which further adds to the Confir- 
mation of the Chriſtian Religion, is, that the 
uick Progreſs and bucceſs of it was foretold 
both dy the Prophets in the Old Teſtament, as 
well as the Author and Promulgators of the 
New. Whence it appears, that the wondertul 
Succeſs of the Goſpel was not the Effect of 
Chance, but determined before hand by Divine 
Providence, as a Work which God thought 
worthy to be accompliſhed in a Wonderful 
manner by his peculiar aſſiſtance. That the 
Triumphs of the Goſpel were fore told by the 
Old Prophets, appears from their Writings, 
ſeveral of which are referred to, by the Writers 
of the New Teſtament, inſpired wjth the ſame 
Prophetick Spirit. And it we conſult, Gex. 
49. 11. Iſa. 11 2. Pſal. 2. 8. Mal. I. 11, 
Ic will appear, that thoſe Antient Writers 
| es forcſaw 
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foreſaw the Converſion of the Gentiles of ſeve- 
ral Nations, to the Worſbip of the true God of 
Iſrael, in the time of the Meſſiah. And though 

God did not think fit, that the Predictions of 

the Heathen as well as the Jewiſh Nation'sCon- 

verſion to the Chriſtian Religion, ſhould be ſet 

forth in a conſpicuous and pompous manner; 

yet ſeveral Paſſages in the New Teſtament, 

though not ſo evidently, foretel the wonderful 

Progreſs of the Goſpel, and the large Extent of 
the Kingdom of the Meſſias. Thus Chriſt 

foretels, that his Apoſtles ſhould be Witneſſes 

not only in Fudea and Samar ia, but to the ut- 

molt parts of the Earth. And in the 24. Mat. 

I4. which refers to the end of the World or 

rather the deſtruction of Feruſalem,it is foretold, 

that before the End (of the Policy of the Jews, 

as well as the Moſaick Oeconomy ) the Goſpel of 
the Kingdom (of the Meſſias ) ſhould be Preached 

in the Whole World, in the ſenſe of the term 

World, . Wear vi, zu μ,L, Which was 

then in uſe, and made uſe of by the Evangeliſt 

Se. Luke 11, 1. to ſignify the Roman World or 

Empire. To which we may add, that tenor 

twelve Fiſhermen were very unlikely toconvert 

all Nations to the Worſhip of a Crucifyed 
Perſon,if their Maſter ,vhoCommiſſioned them, 

had not foreſeen theSucceſs as well as the Truth 

of the Doctrin he ſent them to Preach. The 

quickPropagation of theChriſtian Religion from 

ſuch deſplicable Beginnings, is intimated ſuſfici- 

ently by what he hath ſaid ofa little Leaven hid 

in a great Quantity of Meal, & the Muſtard-ſeed 
that ſoon grows toa conſiderable bigneſs& height 


in the hot and firtle Country of Fades ; which 
D 4 Parables 
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Parables were ſoon manifeſtly fulfilled; and it 
may add to the Authority of the Predictions, 
that at the time when they were made, there 
appeared but ſmall Probability of their being 
made good. There was ſmall Probability 
that what a poor Virgin betrothed to a Car- 
penter pronounced, viz. that all Ages ſhould 
call ber Bleſſed, ſhould come to paſs. And when 
Mat. 26. 13. a private Woman in a Villige 
was foretold, that a cenſured Action of Hers 
ſhould be reported throughout the World to 
Her praiſe, ſuch a promiſe could ſcarce be ven. 
tured upon by a ſober Perſon, who would be 
loath to expoſe his Credit, except aſſured of 
the Truth of the Event, by a Spirit of Prophe- 
cy. But ſince ſuch improbable Events have 
come to paſs, it may be ſufficient to convince 
any uaprejudiced Man, that the authors of 
ſuch Predictions, had the Spirit of Prophecy; 
and that ſuch Events were the Effects of Provi- 
dence, and not of Chance or Policy. Which 
Prophecies of unlikely Events; fulfilled by im- 
probable Means, may be looked upon as Super- 
natural; and may have a peculiar advantage 


above other Miracles, ſince the Proots of ſuch 


Predictions ſtill continue, and are as viſible as 
the extent of the Chriſtian Religion, and are 
ſtill more and further accompliſhed by the Con- 
verſion of Multitudes of lafidels in ſeveral Re. 
gions of America. es 

So that, if ſuch Miracles,as the Turning Wa- 
ter into Wine; or datkaing the un, whea the 
Moon was full, at the Crucifixion ot Chriſt, may 
be looked upon as Tranſient Miracles, Predictions 
which are accompliſhed may be looked upon as 
I / 
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permanent ones; and their difference ſet forth by 
the different States of the Moſaick Manna, Exod. 


16.14. 21.26.33 for though both that which fel! 


in the Wilderneſs, and that which was preſer- 
ved in a Pot defore the Teſtimony, were pro- 
duced Supernaturally ; yet the former conti- 
nued not above two or three Days, whereas 
the latter remained a viſible Miracle for many 
Ages. 

Rien what we ſaid, it appears, why the Pro- 
pagatien of the Goſpel may be ſubjoyned to 
the Argument drawn from Miracles; which 


will appear further Reaſonable, ſince the Prea. 


chers of it appeal to Miracles, as Proofs of 
their Doctrin: nor is it likely,that ſuch Perſons 
ſhould expect to preach their Doctrin ſucceſ- 
fully againſt ſo many powerful diſadvantages, 
were it not confirmed by Miracles: or, if ſuch 
an uneaſy and perſecuted a Religion ſhould be 
propagated without Miracles, the Propagation 
would be a Miracle it ſelf, and as fit as another 
to 3 the Religion ſo admirably propa- 
ted. 

. From what hath been ſaid it may appear, 
that a Philoſopher may be furniſhed with bet- 
ter Arguments, for the proof of the Chriſtian 
Religion than another, who is unskilful, being 
grounded on the Miracles and wonderful Suc- 
ceſs of it in the World. But ſince Moral De- 
monſtration is neceſſary for the Proof of Re- 
vealed Religion ; and it is requiſite, that the 
Arguments be not only good in their kind, but 
ſome Qualiſications iy the Minds of thoſe that 
are to be convinced are alſo required, 

* 8 (08 we; ; | We 
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Experi- We ſhall therefore proceed to ſhew, that Ex- 


Tae * perimental Philoſophy diſpoſes the Minds of 
Apel Men to receive due Impreſſions from ſuch 


' Mens minds Proofs as Miracles, &c. afford the Chriſtian 


zo receive Religion; for by being accuſtomed to give clear 
—— Explications of the Phenomena of Nature, and 
kel gion. iſcovering the weakneſs of Superficial Soluti- 
ons, à great and ingenuous Modeſty of Mind 
will be gradually acquired; by which Intelle- 
ctual as well as Moral Virtue, he will be both 
inclinable to, and deſirous of, further Informati- 
on, about ſuch things as are obſcure and ob- 
ſtruſe; and will be unapt to eſteem that for 
a ſtandard of Truth, which is ſo imperfectly 
informed and narrowly limited as abſtracted 
Reaſon. And though a Vulgar Philoſopher, 
who is wont to aſcribe the Obſcureſt Things in 
Nature to Subſtantial Forms, Real Qualities, 
Sympathy, Antipathy, c. and other Terms, 
which may be applied without being under- 
ſtood, and by which he pretends to explaia 
all things in Nature, may thiak he is ſo w iſe, 
as to underſtand every thing, and that he 
muſt neither hope, nor deſire to learn from 
Men below the Rank of his firſt Teachers, 
and that whatever is diſagreeable with his 
Philoſophy cannot be true or cannot be done; 
yet ag Experimental Philoſopher, who js ſenſi- 
ble of what difficulties remain in the moſt clear 
Conceptions and Explications of Corporeal 
things, will not, by, thinking hisKnowledg about 
Supernatural Things is already ſufficient, re- 
fuſe or neglect, whatever Informations may 
increaſe his Knowledge which frame of Mind 
is requiſite for a Student in Theology, where 
Docility 
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Docility is of as much Ad vantage for the Diſ- 
covery of Truth, as Caution is requiſite for 
the avoiding of Errors: Since the Goodneſs as 
well as Knowledge of the Divine Teacher is 
ſuch as may eaſily afford InſtruQtions to a Mind 
qualifyed to receive genuin Informations, which 
the Scripture liberally offers, and will not de- 
ceive him who employs ferveat Prayers and 
due Care not to miſtake them. g 

An Aſſiduous Converſation with the Works 
of God, ſo exquiſitely framed and admirably 
contrived, will aſſiſt a skilful conſiderer to diſ- 
cover ſo many things reaſonable or true, which 
upon the Grounds of leſs competent Reaſons, 
ſeemed falſe or unpracticable; that he will 
gradually acquire ſuch a Habit of receiving.Opi- 
nions, unfriendly to Religion, upon ſuch Terms, 
as to reform or diſcard them upon further In- 
formation. And as he is diſpoſed to ſubmit 
to ſuch, when he meets with it, ſo he will be 
inclined to expect or receive Conviction, upon 
ſubſequent Information, being accuſtomed to 
mend or lay aſide his former Opinions, though 
they ſeemed agreeable to his Judgment, when 
he firſt entertained them. As though it ſeems 
viſible, that the Diſcus of Venus is totally Lumi- 
nous, in every. reſpect to the Sun, yet when 
by the Teleſcope, he diſcovers her to have her 
Full and Wain like the Moon, this further Ob- 
ſervation will convince him of the Error of 
his firſt Obſervation by the Naked Eye. And 
it may be doubted, whether Mathematical, 
and other Demoaſtrative Parts of Philoſophy, 
advantage the Mind more, by a Cuftomary 


Aſſiſtance in ſtrialy examining things offered 
| as 
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as Truths, and to prove the Truth ot what 4 
Man knows, to others, or by enabling him to 
diſcern the force of a good Argument, and 
aſſent to Truths when clearly evinced, which 
efore appeared not to be ſo. 

gerong pre- But to apply this to our preſent Purpoſe, it 
etc a. is evident from ſeveral paſſages in Scripture, 
nul rut that Multitudes continue in a Criminal Infideli- 
1 hrough a great conceit of their own Know. 

ef In fideli- Ty, t 8 
5 ledge, and a Diſpoſition to be influenced rather 
: by prejudices, than the ſtrongeſt Arguments 
to remove them. And that this Docility will 
diſpoſe a Philoſopher the better to receive 
Truths in reſpect of revealed Religion, is pro- 
bable, ſince the things he is accuſtomed to be 
convinced of his Ignoraace in, lye within the 
Sphere of Nature and Philoſophy ; whereas 
ſeveral things which Revealed Religion con- 
tains, as the Decrees, Purpoſes and Promiſes 
of God, and his manner af Exiſtence and 
Working, are Sublimer and more Abſtruſe, 
and of a higher Nature than Phyſical Ones, and 
cannot be attained too ſufficiently by the Light 
of Nature. And though a Naturaliſt may ex- 
amin more ſtrictly the particular Proofs offered 
for Revelation, that is no diſadvantage to 
the Chriſtian Religion, which is true; That 
real Truth not requiring Credulity but Doci- 
lity. To illuſtrate chis, if a peice of Gold be 
offered to an Ordinary Man, and to a Refiner, 
the latter will examin it more ſtrictly, and 
inſtead of aquieſcing in the Stamps, Colour, 
Sound, Cc. will try it by the Touch-Stone, 
Cupel, Aqua Fortis, &c. yet when he finds it 
ſtand theſe Proofs, he will readily acknowledge 
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it good, and be more fully convinced than the 
other Perſon, whoſe want of Skill will fill 
make him diſtruſt ; and though he may more 
eaſily be perſwaded, yet he will be harder 
to be fully convinced. So an Experimental 
P Philoſopher, though he may more ſtrictly ex- 
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* amin Miracles, Propheſies, and other Super- 

l- | | natural Proofs, alledged to prove Revealed 

'- | Religion; yet diſcerning the Characteriſſicks 

Tt. © of Truth, he will be more fully convinced than 

— an unskilful Perſon, who for want of good 

I Judgment will be diffident ſtill, and afraid of 

4 being impoſed upon. 

4 if to what hath been ſaid of the Uſefulneſs , 
va of Natural and Supernatural Experience, it be — 4 
- objected, that by aſcribing ſo much to that, 3. 3 
-” nothing is left for Reaſon to do, but to Obey. ale. 
4 To this it may be anſwered, that though 

4 Reaſon cannot Act as an Intereſted Party, yet 

it may as an Unbyaſſed judge; Rational Phi- 

7 loſophers altering or reaouncing their Opini- 

' onsas good Reaſon ſhall incline them, finding 

: their Opinions contradided by Experien.e, ot 

- conformable to it. And though Axiſtotle was 

d the firſt of the Antieat Philoſophers, that per- 

0 verted Phyſicks by making them comply with 

be Logical and Metaphyſical Fancies, yet he al- 
1laoys, that in the Knowledge of Nature, Rea- 

% ©» ſon ought to concur with the Phenomena, and 

„ the Phenomena With Reaſon; and that plauſi- 

d ble Ratiocinations without ſenſible Obſervati- 

£ - Ons is a weakneſs of Mind. To clear the late 

„ _ Objection further, whether the Underſtanding 
iT. de like Blank Paper, and receives all irs Know- 
» ledge through the Senſes, or not, it is Fm 

I! | that 
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that the Notions, which are either Congenite 
with the Underſtanding, or ſo ſoon and eaſily 
acquired, that ſeveral Philoſophers think'them 
innate, are but few, in reſpe& of thoſe which 
are required to judge right, of any thing that 
occurs in Natural Philoſophy or Theology. 
For in DivineNature, beſides Power, Wiſdom & 
other Attributes, there are a World of Contri- 
vances, Laws, and other things, that exceed 
the Number and Variety, which the dim and 
limited Intelle& of Man could extend to by 
forming or compounding of Ideas, not to men- 
tion the Patterns afforded by the Works and 
Declarations of God. 

And as the Prerogative of Divine Knowledge 
is ſo great, it muſt needs follow, that Mens 
Opinions and Notions of the Works and Mind 
of God, ſuggeſted by abſtracted Reaſon, muſt 
frequently be very deficient, and often Errone- 
ous. The Old Philoſophers, though Men of 
ſtrong Natural Parts, were led, by the miſuſe 
of Reaſon, to maintain ſuch things about the 
Works and Author of Nature; as we, by the 
help of Experience and Revelation, diſcern to 
be filſe or extravagant. 

And here it may not be amiſs to ſubjoyn, 
that abſtracted Reaſon is but of a narrow 
Sphzre; and extends to but a few of thoſe 
things which are knowable, whether hu- 
man or divine, by the help of further Expe- 
.rience or Supernaturul Revelation ; for the 
Knowledgeof abſtracted Reaſon is ſo narrow & 
deceitful,that he who ſeeks for Knowledge only 
inhimſelf, will be Ignorant ot the greateſt part 
of things, and hardly eſcape being miſtaken in 
a great part of thoſe things he knows. Vet 
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"Yet Reaſon is to be allowed it's juſt Prero- The 1% 

„ «© Sgatives; and Experience is a kind of Aſſiſtant "_ 

3 to Reaſon, ſince it ſupplys the Underſtand- — 4 
ing with Informations; yet the Underſtanding 


is ſtill the Judge, and hath the right to exa- 


1 min and make uſe of Teſtimonies preſented to 
8 it. The outward Senſes are Inſtruments of 
p the Soul, dy which Objects are received, but 
4 not judged of by them. Nor doPhiloſophers truſt 
d | theirEyes to teach them the Nature of Viſible 
' Objects, dut only uſe them to perceive what 
„ 7 they exhibit, and the Changes that happen to 
" © itſelf dy the Action of it. And as the Senſo- 
N tries may deceive us, as when a Square Tower 
appears, at a Diſtance, round; and a Stick, 
Se half emerſed in Water, crooked, through a 
* double Medium; our Reaſon is to judge, whe- 
18 ther none of the requiſites of Senſation be 
a = wanting; which is not to be always to be di- 
2 2 Ninguiſhed by Reaſon. but requires Philoſo- 
FA phy; and even then Reaſon is to judge, what 
ws BM Concluſions are to be deduced from the [nfor- 
he mation of the Senſes and Experience: So that 
tz © Reaſonis ſaid to be corrected by Epxerience, 
though Reaſon it ſelf upon the Information of 
Experience corrects the Judgment ſhe had 
Tn, made before, 
9 0 To llluſtrate the Uſe of Reaſon, we may 
dle cConſider, that as a judge, who comes to hear 
bu? » Caufes in a ſtrange Country, brings general 
 _ Notions and Dictates of Juſtice and Equity 
| 8 with him; but before he hears & examins Wit- 
1 neſſes, hath but an Imperfect Knowledge of 
4 : many things requiſite to make a right Judgment, 
7% Ad and may be apt to entertain Prejudicate Opini- 


ons; 
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ons; but when the Matter and Circumſtances 
are cleared, he is able to paſs his Judgment, 


according to the Light of Reaſon: where the 


Witneſſes gave him the Information, which 
might occaſion him to lay aſide any Prejudica- 
ted Opinions. And what is ſaid of Natural 
Experience with Relation to the Underſtagd- 
ing, ma) be applicable to Supernatural Reve- 
lation; where the Underſtanding is to judge, 
whether the Teſtimony be Divine, and how 
far it ought to be believed. So that Reaſon is 
not robbed of her Prerogative of Judging, tho 
her own Dictates are Aſſiſted by Natural or 


Supernatural Experience, which ſha is obliged 


to make Uſe of, and by receiving a fuller Ac- 
count of thoſe things hy Information, to recti. 
fy, if there be occaſion, her former leſs ma- 
ture Judgments. 


So that when Abſtracted Reaſon is eſteemed 
ſufficient in It ſelf, it is only exalted in Words. 
But when Reaſon is addreſſed to Phyſical and 
Theological Experience, and directed to con- 
ſult them, and take Informations from them, 
it is exalted in Effect; the former flattering 
it, whilſt the latter takes the right way to im- 
prove it. | 


CHAP. 
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9 CHAP. II. 


Containing Neflectious upon a Theological Di- 
ftinftios according to which it is ſaid, 
that ſome Articles of Faith are above 
Reaſon, but not againſt Reaſon. 


HE Diſtinction of things which are 4. 
bove Reaſon, but not againſt it; hath 
hitherto heen ſo obſcurely made, as not 
both to prevent the Exceptions of Infidels, or 
render them more groundleſs, or to obviate 
the Surmiſes of thoſe, who have looked upon 
it only as an Evaſion to elude ſome Objections, 
which are mide againſt the Myſteries of the 
Chriſtian Religion. 

To obyiate the Difficulties which may ariſe 
about ſo important a Diſt inction we ſhall en- 
deavour. 1. To ſhew in what Senſe the Di- 
ſtia ion is to be underſtood. 2. That it is not 
an Arbitrary Diſt inction, but grounded upon 

the Nature of Things. 

But Firſt, It may be requiſite to declare in ——＋ 
what ſenſe we underſtand it. By ſuch things 57% ff 
then as are ſaid to be above Reaſon, we mean 7 4-177. 
ſuch Notions as Reaſon, without the Aſſiſtance derfood. 
of Supernatural Reaſon, would never diſcover ; 
whether comprehenſible to our finite Capacities 
or not. And by things contrary to Reaſon, | 
mean ſuch Conceptions as are both undiſcove. 

rable by mere Reaſon; and alſo, when under- 
> ſtood, evidently appear repugnant to ſome 
Principle or Coacluſion of right Reaſon. To 
1 E illuſtrate 


* * 


— ee. 
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Book I. 
illuſtrate this we ſhall propoſe the following 
Compariſon. If then a Diver ſhould ask you, 
what you can ſee on a deep Sea? you would 
anſwer, you could ſee the depth of ſome Yards 
and no further; if he ſhould ask further, whe- 
ther you could ſee what lay at the bottom of 
the Sea? you would anſwer no. It then the 
Diver ſhould bring up Muſcles or Oyſters with 
Pearls in them , you muſt acknowledge they lay 
beyond your Sight, and conſequently muſt ar- 
gue a Common though not Perſonal Imperfecti- 
on, and that the Pearls have the genuin Co- 
lour and Luſtre of ſuch Gems; but it the Diver 
ſhould pretend each of theſe Pearls, as big as a 
Teanis Ball, or larger then the ſhell it was in- 
cloſed in; not Round, but Cubical; and not 
White or Orient, but Black or <carlet, you | 
would conclude his Aſſertion undiſcernable by 1 
your Eyes, and contrary to the Teſtimony of 1 
your Eyes, and would therefore deny what he 

aſſerted, becauſe it would argue your Sight Im- 
perfect and Falſe, though the Organ was qua- 
lifyed to receive it's proper Object. 

axes But to illuſtrate the matter more perfectly, ' 
Jove Reas the things that are ſaid to be above Reaſon are 
ſon of two Not all of one ſort, hut of two different kinds; | 
kinds, ſome of which Reaſon by it's own Light cannot | 
diſcover, others which it cannot comprehend | 
when propoſed. 18 1 
And Firſt, There are ſeveral Truths in the 
Chriſtian Religion, which Reaſon alone would 
never have found out, nor thought of, ſuch as | 
depend on the free Will and Ordination of | 
God; as that the World was made in Six 1 
days; that Chriſt ſhould be born of a Virgin, | | 
an 
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and his Perſon united in two ſuch diſtant Na- 
tures, as Divine and Human; that the Bodies 
of good Men ſhould be raifed, and changed, 
decoming glorifyed and equal to Angels. I 
might reckon more Truths of this kind, and 
ſome which we want Mediums to diſcover, 
which might be intelligible if duly propoſed ; 
for as hy the different Lengths of Teleſcopes 
more and more Stars may be diſcovered, no 
doubt but there are ſeveral more, beyond the 
reach of our diſcovery for want of more reach- 
ing Teleſcopes. 

But beſides theſe Myſterious Truths, which 
| are too remote to be detected by Human Rea- 
ſon, there are ſome which may be ſaid to be a- 
bove Reaſon. As ſeveral Truths delivered by 
| Revelation, which would not only lye undiſco- 

} vered by Reaſon, but when propoſed in the 

moſt proper Terms, ſurpaſs our dim and bound- 

ed Reaſnn; either as they are not clearly con- 

| ceivable by our Underſtanding, as the lnfinite- 

neſs of the Divine Nature, and it's perfections; 

| or inexplicable by us, as how God Creates a 

Rational Soul, or how an Immaterial Sub- 

ſtance can act on a human Body, and be ated 

| on by it; or aſymmetrical, which cannot be 
reconciled with other things, which are, orare 

elteemed true; as the Divine Preſcience of fu- 

5 Accidents, and the Liberty of Mans 

Will. 

But as of Things above Reaſon there are Piereni 

two kinds, ſo there may be difference in the de- Pee of 
grees of their Abſtruſeneſs; ſome things ſur- % End. 
Paſſing our Uaderſtandings, at the firſt ſight, 


or before they are attentively looked into; as 
E 2 whatever 
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whatever is infinite in Extent- or Number. O- 


thers, the Notions of which, at firſt conſidered 


in groſs and indefinitely, do not perplex our 
Underſtandings, but may be intelligibly em- 
ployed in ordinary Diſcourſe, yet vpon a 
deeper Inſpection, if we proſecute the utmoſt 
ſucceſſive Inferences, we fall into inextricable 
differences, if not repugnances. As when we 
diſcourſe of Flace, Time, and Motion, we 
have general indeterminate conceptions of 
them, by which we underſtand one another, if 
we ſpeak of them; yet if we attentively conſi- 
der the difficulties diſcovered by ſuch an Inſpe- 
Aion, we ſhall argue our ſelves into a Number 
of as great difficulties, which will equally op- 
preſs theReaſon of each Adverſary. 

From what hath been ſaid, it may appear, 
that if any Theological Propoſition, be gran- 
ted to ſurpaſs our Reaſon, we cannot pretend 
to believe it, without diſcovering, that we 
do not ſufficiently conſider what we ſay : Since 
we Exerciſe an Act of Underſtanding, in em- 
bracing what we do not underſtand, nor have 
a Notion of : Whence it appears, that in ſeve- 
ral Caſes, Men may have Notions of things 
very different, ſome being more Obvious and 
Superficial, and others more Philoſophical and 
Accurate. Of theſe two different kinds of 
Conceptions, we have offered ſome Inſtances 
of the Notions Men have of Time and Place ; 
which though familiar Objects, are each of 
them ſo abſtruſe, that Ar;/torle himſelf com- 
Plains of the difficulty of giving a clear and un- 


exceptionable Notion of Place, and St. Auſtin 


confeſſes his diſability to explicate the * 
| 0 


— 
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of Time. And the ſame difficulties will hold 
as to the Diviſibility of Quantity; as to Local 
Motion, and ſome other Primary things, 
which differ as to kind, though not in their 
abſtruſeneſs. From whence it appears that we 
may ſpeak of ſome things we acknowledge to 
be above our Reaſon,on ſome Account or other; 
the imperfe&t Notions we have of thoſe things, 
tho' dim, yet may be of Uſe, and ſomewhat 
Intelligible, chough what they relate to in ano- 
ther reſpect, tranſcends our Underſtanding, 
| ſince an Attentive Conſiderer may find ſome. 
thing not clearly comprehenſible, or that ſur- 
paſſes our Reaſon. | 

But to proceed, to what we have made this 74, n;4;,. 
Digreſſion from; any one Oppoſite Inſtance Si ſewn 
| may ſerve to ſhew,that a Myſtery or any other 7 6egrown- 
| Article of Faith is above Reaſon, but not con- — 8 
| trary to it; for if there be one Truth acknow- 7% 


ledged as ſuch, yet not diſtinaly comprehenſi- — 
ble, it cannot be pretended that the diſtinction 

is: not intelligible, or is abſurd; and it will fur- 

ther juſtify the Expreſſion if it appear neither 
Impertinent nor Arbitrary; but grounded upon 

the Nature of Things; for though we admit 

two ſorts of things to be above Reaſon, yet 

| they need not be always contrary to Reaſon. 

As for the firſt ſort of things ſaid to be above of the frft 
1 Reaſon, Men may be unable without better fert f 

| Inſtruction to diſcover ſome Truths, and yet, tt - 
| when diſcovered by a more knowing Inſtructer, #ove Re- 
| be able to underſtand the diſcloſed Propoſitions 7 

by their own Reaſon, and approve them to be 

true. The Intelle of Man being furniſhed 

| with no greater ſhare of Knowledge than it's 

E 3 own 


* 
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own Endeavours give it, or acquire, it would 


be a great unhappineſs to Mankind, if they 


ſhould reje& as repugnant to reaſon, what was 
not diſcovered by our own Natural Light, and 
deny our ſelves the advantage of Communica- 
tions from more diſcerning Intellects, even 
amongſt Rational Souls of the ſame Nature;for 
though a Man hut little acquainted with Geo- 
metry would of himſelf never diſcover, that the 
Diamater of « Square is commenſurable with the 
Sides; yet when a skilful Methematician proves 


it by Demonſtration, his Diſciple by his new 


Inſtructed Reaſon will underſtand it, and give 
his aſſent, ſince as Plato ſaid, be was rather 4 
Beaſt than a Man, that would deny it. And in- 


deed it would be very unreaſonable to pro- 


nounce a Propoſition repugnant to Reaſon, 
it being Extrinſical and Accidental to a Pro- 
Poſition's Truth or Falſehood, that we never 
heard of it, or did not find it out our ſelves, 
but had the Knowledge communicated by ano- 
ther. But tho? we are unable to find a thing out 
our ſelves, yet it hiaders not curReaſon to under- 
ſtand it when propoſed,nor todiſcern it agreea- 
ble to the Dictates of right Reaſon. Nay theſe 
Intellectual Aſſiſtances may not only enlighten 
the Mind, but gratify it, by affording ſuch Ja- 
formations as agree with and compleat former 
imperfe& Notions. .As when an Antique Me- 


dal is ſhewn an unskilful Scholar, that cannot 


read the whole Iuſcription, part being con 
ſumed by Time or Ruſt, ſo that he can not un 
derſtan d it, if a sxilful Medaliſt inſtructs him 
he may know ſome Letters he could not read 


before, and underſtanding the Senſe of the 


Inſcription, 
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Inſcription, may approve it genuin and con- 
gruous to what it is ſuitable to. And though 
ſome Philoſophers are ſtartled at the Name of 
Myſtery, and ſuſpet ſome Illuſion under that 
obſcure Term, yet ſeveral things relating to 
the Old Teſtament, are called Myſteries in the 
New, becauſe ſo under the Moſaick Diſpenſati- 
on, yet they are ſo no longer, ſince they are 
Explained by the Apoſtles. The calling of the 
Jews into the Church of God is called a Myſte. 
ry by their Apoſtle, becauſe it had bean hid 
from Apes and Generations, Col. 1. 26. but now 
it's made manifeſt to his Saints, Eph. 4. 5, 6. 
And the ſame tells the Corinthians, 1 Cor. 15. 
I, Fl, 52. that he ſhews them a Myſtery, which 
he explains by telling them, that all Piaus Be- 
lievers ſhall not die, becauſe that thoſe char 
ſhall be found alive at the coming of Chriſt ſhall not 
ſteep, but be changed + as the other Dead ſhall be 
raiſed incorruptible.W hich Doctrin, becauſe nei- 
ther diſcovered by theLight of Nature,nor the 
Writings of theOld Teſtament, he callsaMyſtery, 
yet no longer ſo to us, when told & declared.O- 
ther Inſtances may be ſeen, Mat. i 3. t. Epheſ. 5.31. 

But to confirm what hath been formerly in- 2 . 
timated. Vz. That ſeveral things in Scrip- ve Rea- 
ture, beyond what was known or diſcerned by mr 4 
the Light of Nature, are not againſt Reaſon ge, 20 p 
by being above it, and ought to recommend "He 
the Scriptures to a Rational Mind, agreeing 
with, as well as improving doubtful Notions 
we had of things before, which may help us 
to diſcover that ſome Things above Reaſon, 
and which at the firſt ſight ſeem to be againſt 


it, are reconcilable to it, by the aſſiſtance of 
E 4 Revelation. 


* 
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Revelation. This may be illuſtrated by ob- 
ſerving, that when Galliles, by the help of a 
Teleſcope ſaid, that Planets moved about Ju- 
piter, other Aſtronomers could not diſcern it 
to be true, nor could they prove it falſe; and 
when ſome Revelations not only tranſcend 
Reaſoa, but claſh with it, we are to conſider, 
whether that Do rin is repugnant to any Ca- 


tholick Rule of Reaſon; or oaly ſomething 


depending on the Meaſure of acquired Infor- 
mation we thes make uſe of, which, tho? 
we think it irrational, yet we are not certain, 
that what our Judgment is grounded on is 
ſufficiently manifeſt. Thus when Galileo af- 
firmed Venus ſometimes horned like the Moon, 
though it was contrary to the Vulgar Doctrin 
of Aſtronomers, the Teſtimony of whoſe Eyes 
was apalalt it; yet they could not oppoſe it, 
their Eyes not giviag them ſufficient Inf orma- 
tion about it; So when Gallileo aſſerted Hills, 
Valleys and Shaddows in the Moon, it was 
not ſuddenly to be rejected, but received upon 
an Implicit Faith, upon his Authority; for 
ſiace he had a way of diſcovering Celeſtial Ob- 
jects, which they were not acquainted with, 
and therefore could not be competent Judges 
of, and thongh they could nos diſcern in the 
Moon what he d'd, their different Ideas might 
proceed from the lmperfection of their un- 
aſſiſted Sight, eſpecially ſince what he obſerved 
of the differing Conſtitution of what is Ana- 
logous to Sea and Land, rather corrected and 
improved, than overthrew their former No- 
tions. For he allowed the Spots to be darker 
Parts of the Moon, and aſſigned Cauſes of _ 
| whic 
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which their Eyes could give them no Know- 
ledge of. And the Mountainous Parts of the 
Moon, not appearing to the naked Eye, might 
well be aſcribed to the great Diſtance; ſince at 
a far leſs, ſquare Towers appear round. 


The Difti 
But to make an Application of the Diſtin- — 


ction hitherto diſcourſed of, and confirm the med and 
Grounds on which it may be Juſtifyed, we are rated. 


to conſider, that for an Opinion to be above 
Reaſon is ſomewhat extrinſecal to it's being true 
or falſe; for to be above Reaſon, is not abſo- 
lute, but reſpeQive, with reſpe& to the Mea- 
ſure of Human Underſtanding, which it is ſaid 
to tranſcend ; and therefore may not be above 
Reaſon in relation to a more enlightened Intel- 
let, in Beings of an higher Order, as Angels; 
much leſs in that moſt perfect Being God. 
Wheace it appears, that a Superior Intelle& 
may comprehend what we cannot, and find 
them congruous to the Eternal Ideas of Truth, 
and agreeable to one another, which our ſhort 
ſight may think falſe or inconſiſtent. But to 
prove further, that things which are ſaid 
to be above Reaſon, may nevertheleſs be 
true, though ſubje to Objections not readily 
to be anſwered; amongſt things above 
Reaſon, there are ſome, which, though contra- 
diftory to each other, may be maintained by 
ſuchArguments as the Oppoſite Diſputant can- 
not readily anſwer, as in the Caſe of the Infi- 
nite Diviſibility of Quantity, as of a ſtreight 
Line, ſeveral Mathemgticians as well as Natu. 
raliſts maintaining the Negative. Yet Arxiſto- 
tle, and ſeveral Geometricians beſides, evident- 
Iy maiatain the contrary. Yet igReality theſe two 
- a Opinions 
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| inious muſt be contradictory ; Since a ſtreight 


ine, mult at leaſt be mentally diviſible, and 
the Parts divided be further diviſible, or o- 
therwiſe, and the Subdiviſions muſt come to 
a Stop, and one of the Opinions muſt be true, 
yet it is plaia to thoſe that examin the Con- 
troverſie Impartially, that either ſide is ſubject 
to Difficulties and Objections, which may puz- 
zle and perplex the Reaſon of thoſe that ſtrive 


to defend it. 


We have the longer inſiſted on the Explai- 
ning and juſtifying this Diſtinction, ſince it 
may be of Importance in defend:ng ſome My- 
ſteries of the Chriſtian Religion, as well as 
ſome Important Articles of Natural Theology 
it ſelf; for though Natural Religion taught ſe- 
veral Heathen Philoſophers ſach Trutns; as 


the Production of the Rational Soul; the For- 


mation of the World out of Uuiverſal Matter, 
that AQtion requiring an 2mmaterial Subſtance 
to give Motion toa Body; That God knows 
Mens Thoughts and Intentions, though they 
endeavour carefully to hide them ; and £nows 
the Events of Mens future Agions, who are not 
yet Born; before the Goſpel was Preached. 
Vet if we conſider, how diffi-ult it is to Ima- 
gin the Modus of theſe things, and how they 
might be per formed; as alſo ho ſome of the Di- 
viae Attributes, as Eternity, Omnipreſence, &c. 
belong to God; and how tome Actions, as the 
moving of Bodies, and the Creation of Human 
Miads, endowed with all their Noble Facul- 
ries, are exerciſed by him; when we conſider 


ſuch thiogs is is enough to convince us, hes 
; ere 


— 
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there are ſome Docttins diſcovered by the 
Light of Nature, ſo ſubje& to Objections from 
Phyſical Principles, and the fixed order of Cor- 
poreal things, as will oblige thoſe that are 
ingenious to acknowledge their Intellects im- 
perfect, and diſproportionable to the Sublimeſt 
and moſt Myſterious Truths; which they can- 
not comprehend, nor clear of the Difficulties 
| that incumber them ; though obliged to admit 
them for ſome poſitive Reaſons, that recom- 
mend thoſe Heteroclite Truths to their Aſ- 
ſent, 

But ſome willObjeR,that if theQueſtionedDi- The / Ef 
ſtinction be allowed, it may be of bad Conſe ef thi 
quence, under whoſe ſhelter,anEnthuſiaſt or con- — 
ceited rhiloſopher may inſinuate ſtrange things — 2 
under the Title of aMyſtery, above theSphere of 
; Reaſon ; and that the admitting of it, would 
| not ſtrengthen the Proof of any diſputed Ar- 


ticle of the Chriſtian Religion. To which it 
may be anſwered, that though the diſtinction 
be liable to be miſemployed; that is com- 
mon to all other Diſtinctions, which are ne- 
ver theleſs admitted, becauſe uſeful;yet are they 
not rejected, becauſe they are liable to be made 
an ill uſe of. And therefore we ought to ſtand 
upon our Guard, and examin, how far the No- 
tion Ir d as a Myſtery is intituled to the 
Benefit of this Diſtinction. And as for the 
Diſtinction amounting to a poſitive Proof, that 
is not to be expected; for though it be extrin- 
ſecal to an Abſtruſe Notion to be or not be a- 
bove Reaſon, yet commonly that Abſtruſeneſs 
gives leſs credit to a Conception, and makes 
it more likely to be miſtruſted. Nor are — 
| lans 
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ſtiaus ſo fond in believing, that being above 
Reaſon may paſs for Proof, but that it ought 
to be believed though above Reaſon, if other- 
wiſe well proved. 

In Favour of thoſe, who believe thoſe Ab- 
ſtruſe Articles revealed in Scripture, on the 
Account of Divine Revelation, we mall add, 
that, as it appears, from the ContradiQory 
Opinions of the Diviſibility of Quantity, ſome 
Doctrin muſt be true, though attended with 
Difficulties above the reach of our Reaſon, 
and ſince, Gods perfect Knowledge can diſtin- 
guiſh which of thoſe Opinions is true and can 
declare that to Men ; It would be a precarious 


ground to reject a revealed Article, becauſe atten- 


An Iaſe- 
rence with 
reſpect᷑ to 
the Diſti n= 
Son. 


ded with Difficulties and liable to Objections. 

And that a Truth may de aſſented to, upon 
poſitive Evidence as important to Religion 
In General, and the Chriſtian in Particular, 
though witty and ingenious Men may make 
Objections not eaſily anſwered, may appear 
fron the following Inſtance. And Firft by 
our walking and moving from Place to Place, 
we are convinced that there is Local Motion , 
though Zens and his Followers urged Argu- 
meats againſt it, which puzzled and nonplus'd 
the Antient Philoſophers, as well as thoſe Mo- 
derns, that have pretended to give clear Soluti. 
ons of them. © 

From what hath been ſaid upon this Sub- 
jet, we may draw this Concluſion, viz. 
That it is not neceſſiry, that every Propoſition 
delivered in the Scripture, which ſurmounts 
our Reaſon, muſt therefore be Contradictory 
to it. And if the Chriſtian Religion be _ 

an 
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and it's Myſteries Divinely revealed, it is not 


ſufficient to confute them, to reject the Diſtincti- 
on, that it's above Reaſon, but not contrary to 
it, as if it were unintelligible or groundleſs. For 
though it will not prove the Truth of a Myſte- 
ry, that being to be eſtabliſhed upon proper 
Grounds and Arguments; yet it will prevent 

them from being thought abſurd or falſe, becauſe 
above Reaſon : Since to do that may be applyed 
indifferently to a Chymerical Notion and a My. 
ſtecious Truth. And if it be uſed to Juſtify a 
pretended Myſtery only, the Error will lye not 
in the DiſtinQion but the Application. 


CHAP. III. 
Of Greatneſs of Mind promoted by Chriſti- 


anit y. 


I is aſſerted by ſome Atheiſtical and Sen ſu- 

al Perſons, that ſuch Principles are more 
triendly to a Noble Frame of Mind, than the 
Dod i in of Chriſtianity. To deter min this, we 
ſhall firſt enumerate the chief things, that in 
the eſteem of intelligent Men, make up Mag- 
nanimity or Greatneſs of Mind, which is com- 
poſed of a great many elevated and radiant 
Qualities; and then we ſhall ſhew, that the 
Chriſtian Religion is at leaſt conſiſtent with 
each of them, if it does not promote it. In the 
enumeration of which Qualities, we ſhall take 
in ſoine, which are not eſſential to Greatneſs of 
Mind, but rather Acceſſions to it. And as 
a 
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a jeweller and not a Maſon is fit to judge of 
the Genuinneſs and vaſue of pretious Stones, we 
ſhall take the Notion and Meaſure of Greatneſs 
of Mind, not fiom the Injudicious Vulgar, but 
the Eftimates of Reaſon, improved by Philoſo- 
phy, and Enlightned by Natural Theolo- 


The Vuigar > be Vulgar whoſe Judgment is rather lod- 
Notion of ged in the Eye, than the Brain, when they 
Greatneſs think of Greatneſs of Mind, fancy ſomething 
confidered. \;ke the Coronation of a King, attended, with 
Pomp and Splendor, a great Number of Gazers, 
and the climorous Acclamations of the People. 
And they think, that an Heroick Soul can be 
lodged no where, but in a great Commander, 
like a Roman Emperor, or a Tartarian General, 
who Commands and Conquers Armies, makes 
Countries deſolate, and leaves them Peopled 
only with dead Bodies. But Reaſon and,Reli- 
gion, which reſpect human Things. without 
thoſe glitter ing Varniſhes which dazles the Eyes 
of the vulgar, diſtinguiſn eaſily betwixtGreatneſs 
of Fortune & Greatneſs of Mind,andChriſtianity 
teac;.es that God, who is no reſpecter of Perſons, 
Ac. 10. 34. 28am. 14. 14. fees not Perſons as Men ſees 
them; & that a thing that is Sublime among ſt Men, 
may be an abomination to lum. But a Philoſopher 
iet Ny. May eaſily diſtinguiſh real Greatneſs inherent in 
tient « à Man, from that Pompous One annexed by 
Philoſopher Fortune, And though peculiar Honour and 
may have. Reſpect is due to Virtue in Sovereigns; more 
than Subjects, as it is more diffuſive in the for. 
mer and beneficial, and cannot continue with- 
out reſiſting ſtronger Temptations, yet we 


know, that an Emperor, though never ſo great, 
alt 
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can neither find nor make a Soul. And if dig- 
nities are attained dy mean Submiſſions or Acti- 
ons, this Extrinſick Greatneſs adds no more to 
the Greatneſs ofa mean Soul, than a pair of 
Stilts to the Stature of a Dwarf in making him 
a proper Man. Perhaps ſome, who make a 
great Buſtle and Noiſe in the World, may 
flatter themſelves, or be thought by the 
Vulgar to have great Spirits, but, as worth- 
leſs Gnats, are conſiderable for nothing, but 
their Noiſe and Stings with which they di- 
ſturb Mens Reſt. 

That Lucky Monarch who conquered Coun- 
trys as faſt as he could travel over them, and 
a great part of the known World, hath this 
Character given by a Roman Hiſtorian, That 
he durſt well deſpiſe Deſpicable things, and the 
following Elogy by a Roman Poet. 


Felix Terrarum Prado non utile Mundo 
Editus Ex emplum. 


And if ſuch perſons ſhewed ſo little reſpect 
to their Lawful Sovereign, what Liberty may 
a Philoſopher take, who little values thoſe, who 
ate only great as they are Favourites of For- 
tune. The proſperous Uſurper Phecas was placed 
on a Throne, by her own fondneſs and the 
applauſe ofa Multitude ; by Philoſophers, be- 
ing as well doomed to a Scaffold, as by Reli- 
gion to Hell. | 

True Greatneſs of Mind reſides in the Soul, 
and is perfective of it. But neither Fortune 
nor outward Greatneſs can make a Soul Great, 
though they may afford Opportunities of ſhew- 


ing 
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ing it ſoz; And the Submiſſion and Reſpect 
whichMen ſhew, through Cuſtom, Fear or 
Intereſt, to ſuch as areonly great by their Titles, 
Flaces or Power, adds as little to the Worth 


of thoſe Perſons, as ſtanding for more in Ac- 


count does to a Braſs Counter, that value tur- 
ning it neither into Silver nor Gold, And as 
the ſame Skill in Arithmetick is requiſite to 
Multiply a Thouſand Farthings, as a Thouſand 
Shillings or Guineas : ſo the diſpoſing ofthings 
according to the beſt Rules, and manner they 
are capable of, argues as much greatneſs of 
Mind in a Private Perſon, as thoſe Actions, 
which attract the Eyes, and buſie the Tongues 
of Nations, ina great Monarch. And as there 
is more Art in making a ſmall Watch, than a 
Town Clock, the advantage the latter bath of 
the former being the greatneſs of the Matter 
that is wrought, and not the Skill of the Work- 
man ; ſo thoſe Productions of Virtue argue a 
greater Soul, which make a far leſs ſhew and 
noiſe. Socrates in his private and neceſſitous 
Condition, when Greece was the Theatre of 
generous Minds, was preferred by the Oracle 
to all the Grecians; and that of Delphos de- 
clared the Widdows Mind and Circamſtances, 
and her Mite as greater Liberality, than all the 
Rich Man beſtowed upon the Corban, Mark 
12. 43. and the ſame Sentence was pronoun- 
ced by Solomon, Prev. 16. 32. 

We are not therefore to take our Eſtimate 
of ſo Sublime and Extraordinary a Quality, as 
greatneſs of Mind, from the mean Notions of 
the Vulgar,nor the fond Opinions of common 
Souls ; ſince they approve and applaud a great 

many 
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many things, which deſerve but little Eſteem, 
if condemned by the Wiſe; no more than a 
piece of Braſs, which hath long paſſed current 
amongſt the Vulgar, ought to be valued as 
Gold, when condemned by the Refiners for 
Counterfeit. | 

If then it ſhould be asked, what is truly to ,,, .. 
be eſteemed Greatneſs of Mind, I ſhould an- — 
ſwer, that a Man may be ſaid to have a great Mind 
Mind, who employs his utmoſt Moral Diligence; con/#-. 
to find out what Actions he had beſt purſue, 
and then proſecutes them, without being de- 
terred by Dangers or diſcouraged by Difficul. 
tizs, with Reſolution and Steadineſs of Mind, 
as far as his Ability and Opportunities will per- 
mit, and out of an Internal Principle of Love 
to God and Man, and with a ſincere aim to 
Glorify the one and Benefit the other. 

But before we proceed to Particulars, we e Chri- 
ſhall endeavour to ſhew it probable, that the Ju Reli- 
Chriſtian Religion is a great help to true Mag- 4 gro- 
nanimity z ſince the Aſpects of the Author, as — >a. 
well as the Rules, Aims or Scopes and Rewards oy. | 
of Virtue, have a direct Tendency to elevate 
the Mind and make cane 

And Firſt, the Author of the Goſpel being x, ;;, 5,;_ 
God himſelf, who perfectly 3 = rh 
ver of Mankind, Tit. 3. 4. hath delivered ſuch. e Inſtitu- 


Doctrins and Laws, confirmed dy Miracles, as . 


are honoured with the Title of the Everlaſting 
Goſpel, Revel. 14. 6. and were not to be ſuc- 
ceeded by a more perfect Inſtitution, being a- 
dapted to advance ſolid and ſublime Virtue, 
and to render Mankind more perfect than any 


other Inſtitution. 2 
BE. Secondly, 
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Secondly the Counſels and Rules of Chriſti- 
anity tend to extraordinary Degrees of Virtue, 
the Divine Legiſlator having ſuited his Laws 
principally to the Hearts ot Men. Thoſe com- 
prehenſive and grand Principles of Virtue the 


Loving God with all our Hearts, with all ur Minds, 


&c. and our Neighbours as our ſelves, being the 


Summary of the Moral Law and: adopted into 


the Goſpel. The cleanſing of our ſelves from all 
Filthinefs both of Fleſh and Spirit: and the abſt as- 
ning from all kind or appearance of Evil, are the 
Negative Parts of the Chriſtian Duty; the po- 
ſitive Terms being, that unleſs our Righteouſh s 


exceeds that of the Scribes and Phariſees we ſhall 


not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, Mat. 5. 
20. We are encouraged to grow in Grace, to 


add to our Faith Virtue, and a great many more 


excellent Qualities, with this final Exhortation, 
Finally my Brethren, whatſoever things are true, 
& c. Phil. 4. 8. a more aſpiring Path of Vir- 
tue is ſtill propoſed to us, viz. to tread in the 
Steps of our Saviour, that Divine Per ſon never 
committing any Sin, nor was Guile found in 


his Mouth, 1 Per. 11. 22. the Supreme Judge 


God himſelf, approving both his Perſon and 
Docti in by a Voice from Heaven, this is my be- 
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bids them, to put on the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, com- 
prehending all the Virtues belonging to their 
Duty. | 

Thirdly, Though he enjoyns ſuch high De- 
grees of Virtue, yet they are ſuch as may be 
attained. For though Philoſophy wiſely for- 
bears things diſproportionate to Human In- 
firmities; yet Religion may engage us to more 
than Human Virtues 5 ſince it we ſeek it, we 
may have the Divine Aſſiſtance to enable us to 
acquire and practice them. Of his Fulneſs we 
have all received, and Grace for Grace, ſays St. 
John 1. 16. in proportion as a Childs Mind is 
to a perfect Man, or Grace upon Grace, by the 
Aſſiſtance of which, St. Paul ſays, Phil. 4. 13. 
That he could do all things through Chriſt that 
ſtrengthned him, his commands being attended 
with the Gift of enabling an honeſt and willing 
mind, to tread in the Paths be preſcribes ; effe- 
Aing that by hisSpirit, which he once did by his 
Power, enabling as well as commanding the 
Paralytick to riſe, take up his bed, and walk. 
When, Mar. 14. 29. he commanded St. Peter ro 
walk to him upon the Sea, he enabled him to tread 
ſecurely upen the Waters. Our Saviours com- 
mand enabling to proceed to Action, though 
a Miracle were neceſſary to his Aſliſt- 
ance. 

Fourthly, The Rewards of Virtue and Piety, 
both in reſpect of this Life, and the next, help 
to animate and raiſe the mind of Man. The 
Preſent rewards of Virtue, are the Praiſe of 
Good Men and the Applauſe of a Man's own 
Conſcience. The firſt may as well be attained 
by a Chriſtian Hero as another, Virtue neither 
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looſing it's Worth nor Amiableneſs by being 
baptized; and though the leſſer degrees of it 
may ſometimes, and in ſome places, be diſregar- 


ded; yet it's greater degrees will invite and 
gain Mens Eſteem. The Exemplary Lives and 


Conſtancy of the Primitive Chriſtians,amongſt 


A Gord 
Conſcience? 
Bel peto ele- 
F Date à ge- 
11 nercu- 
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the Roman Perſecutors made it a Proverb, 


© That ſuch aMan was a good Man,ſaving that he was 


a Chriſti an, and: Soli Chriſtiani Mortis contemptores, 
was an Expreſſion of the Heathens. There is 
ſo much Lovelineſs,and Native Qualities in the 
Chriſtian Inſtitution, that he that exerciſes him- 
ſelf in them, is both acceptable to God, and ap- 
proved by Men, Rom. 14. 18. Nor did the 
great Conftantine's Virtues, whilſt a Gentile, 
loſe their Luſtre; or diminiſh the juſt Venerati- 
on he had obtained, by his turning Chriſtian ; 
his deſigas being greater than to ſatisfy himſelf 
or to pleaſe his People | 

The Reward of a good Conſcience, which 
encouraged Hercules, as well as other Geatile 
Heroes to undergo their Labours, affords 
great Improvemeats to thoſe whole Virtues 
flow from Religion; the Applauſes of a good 
Conſcience being more acceptable to him 
than all the Muſick, whick ſolemnized the De- 
dication of NebzchadrezzarsGoldenlmage, Dan. 
3. 7. Since, a Chriſtian Coaſcience does not 
only act the Part of a Judg, but of a Delegate 
from God himſelf, And it's Abſolutions are 


more welcome, as Pledges of Gods acceptance, 


and the reward in the World to come, than 
barely as the Approbations of Reaſon; The 
Rewards of Heaven being a nobler recompence 
of Virtue, and Incitement to the Practiſe of it, 

| 8 than 
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than a Heathen Moraliſt or Philoſopher hath to 
Heroick Virtues; for the greateſt Men among lt 
the Heathens ſpeak very doubtfully about a fu- 
ture State and Happineſs, as appears from So- 
crates, Cyrus, Seneca and others, who rather 
wiſhed or hoped, than believed a future Hap- 
pineſs. And thoſe who expected a future Hap- 
porn, and Rewards, entertained their hopes 

ut with mean Suggeſtions and Ideas of fortu- 
nate Iſlands and Eh ſian Fields, which are not 
ſo tranſcendent, as to make a diffident Man for- 
wards to quit the Gardens of Epicurus for ſuch 
doubtful Enjoyments. But a Chriſtian is ex- 
Eited to Heroick Vir tue by an entire Confidence 
of future Felicities, as much beyond the Joys 
of an Elyſium as an Empire is to a Garden; a 
place of Happineſs far beyond my Power to 
deſcribe ; made up of a Confluence of all things 
which Reaſon can deſire; for as the Scripture 
lays, Eye hath not ſeen, nor Ear heard, nor the 
Heart of Man conceived, what God hath laid up 
for them that fear him, 1 Cor. 3. 9. 

But we ſhall, according to our preſent pur- 
pole, chiefly take notice of ſuch things as Hero- 
ick Souls are wont to aſpire to, as a good 
Name, Honour and Dignity. 

A Good Name, for Good Actions, muſt be 
very deſirable; the Applauſe of Wiſe and Good 
Men, being a loud Eccho,to confirm the Appro- 
bation of the Conſcience within. Which, tho? 
Virtuous and Worthy Actions are the moſt 
likely to acquire it, yet it is not a certain one; 
Ignorance, Malice and Envy, being apt to 
miſrepreſent a Man. The Sublimity, Brightneſs 
and regular Motions of the Stars hath not exem- 
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pled them from the Names of the Lyon, the 
Eagle, or of more contemptible Creatures, as 
the Dog, the Goat, &c. And though Innocency, 
like Lightning, may break out at the laſt, yet it 
often happens that Malice and Envy are Dead 
firſt, becauſe the maligned Perſon is ſo; ſo 
that he lives not to know he is juſtifyed,nor may 
thoſe misinformed Perſons live to be undecei- 
ved, whoſe good Opinion he aimed at. Though 
a Chriſtian may be traduced by Calumny, and 
repreſented as the Heathens did the Martyrs, 
in the skins of Beaſts, to make them hideous and 
hateful, yet it affords him ſatisfaction, that his 
opprelt Innocency ſhall ſhine forth and triumph, 
and his Good Name, as well as Body, have a 
Glorious Reſurre&ion, and be juſtifyed before 
his Enemies and Slanderers, as well as thoſe 
that were milled by them. For at thar great 
Aſſize, there will be a far greater confluence, 
than the Mirian Monarch drew to the Plains ot 
Babylon, Dan. 3. Where the Diſciples of the 
Apoſtles may ſay upon happier terms then they 
did here below, we are made a Spectacle to 
God, to Angels, and to Men, 1 Cor 4.9: And in 
that Illuſtrious Aſſembly of the Firſt Born wheſe 
Names are written in Heaven, the Vizards ſhall 
be taken off, and the traduced Saints welcomed 
with the Title Good and Fathful Servants, Mat. 
25. 21. and acquitted by the Sentence of an 
Infinite and Supreme Judge, that Searches the 
Hearts and Reins and cannot be deceived or 
bribed. Where the injured Saint ſhall come off 
with Honour, and inſtead of Calumny, receive 


This 


'A Crown. 
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This Celeſtial Crow imploys the other part 
of Chriſtian Rewards, which Heroick Souls 
aim at, Honour and Dignity, much to be pre- 
ferred before the Crowns of Monarchs here 
below; for Firſf, Earthly Crowns may be the 
Reward of Worth and Virtue, but are not 
the Proofs of them. Sometimes they are the 
Gifts of Nature, or of Fortune ; and, which is 
pitty, the Acquiſts of Crimes. But Celeſtial 
Crowns proclaim the Worth of the Receiver, 
being the Rewards of previous Graces and Vir- 
tues in thoſe that are found qualified for the 


Inheritance of the Saints in Light, Col. 1. 12. 


Beſides an Earthly Crowa may be obtained ur an 
without Merit, and Poſſeſſed without Happi- d:gnity. 


neſs ; and when Crimes are Steps to a Throne, 
they are like Thorns, and render him that fits 
on them, a more llluſtrious, but not a leſs tor- 
mented MalefaQor ; the height of a Throne, 
no more than of a Scaffold, ahating rhe Senſe of 
Inflited Puniſhment. The Throne and glitte- 
ring Habit of Herod Agrippa, Ads 12. 21. 
which attracted the Acclamations of the daz- 
led Multitnde, could not defead him from the 
iacenſed Juſtice of a more powerful King; ſo 
that whilſt ſome looked upon him as a God, 
he was the moſt Miſerable of Men, and obliged 
to haſten from a Seat, which though it occa- 
ſioned his Impiety, could not protect it. But 
a Crown of Righteouſneſs being the Reward 
of Virtue, is an Inſeparable Bleſling and Happi- 
neſs. - An Earthly Crown being Hereditary, 
cannot preſerve the Poſſeſſor from Death;whilſt 
the other is called 4 Crown of Life, Rev. 1 t. 10. 
of which we may ſay,in __ of otherCrowns, 
| 4 as 
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as Solomon ſaid of Wiſdom, Viz; The Excellenc 
of it is, that it gives Life to the owners of it, Kccl. 
7. 12. And though Earthly Crowns are Tran- 
ſitory Things, ſo that the four Monarchs of 
the World were repreſented to Ne bachadnezzar 
as Parts of Dreams; that of Chriſt is a Kingdom 
that cannot be moved, Heb. 12. 28. as the 
Crdwns of Believers are ſaid to be, in Oppo- 
ſition to the Laurels the Roman Emperors were 
Crowned with, unwithering Crowns of Glory, 1 
Pet. 5. 4- as if it flouriſhed on a Chriſtians 
Head better than on the Tree. 

But the greateſt Prerogatives of a Celeſtial 
Crown,is, that it confers on the Perſon, doth a 
relative Preeminence, and an Eſſential Excel- 
lency, adorning him with Incorruptibllity. 
Preferments here below, exalta Man, without 


raiſing him above himſelf, A Man is not the 


taller for ſtanding on a Ladder,nor a Vane lefs 
baſeMeta],for being placed on the top of a ſtee- 
ple ; that height neither changing it into Sil- 
ver or Gold, but as itis a weather-cock, makes 
it the Sport of every Wind. The Heavenly 


Coronation like SauPs Undioa, enabled 


him toPrephecy,& he was turred into another Man, 
1 Sam. 10. 6. And Chriſt is ſaid to have made 
his redeemed, Kings and Prieſts to God and his 
Either, Rev. i. 6, the ſacred Character of Prieſt- 
Office, being added to that of Kings, and St. 
Peter, 1 Pet. 11. 9. calls Cbriſtians a Royal hrieſt- 
hood, the underſtanding, Will and Affections, 
being refined, as well as the Body Spiritualiz'd; 
which Glorifyed State muſt be very ſplendid, 
bnce the Angels who appeared to Men were 


very Cautious of frightnjog them; and yet ap- 


peared 
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peared with a Majeſtick Splendor. The An- 
gel which appeared in our Saviour's Sepulchre, 
Mark 16. 5. is deſcribed as a Man cloathed in 
a Long White and Shining Garment, Luke 24. 4- 
and in a future ſtate, St. Paul, Phil. 3. 2t. 
ſays, our vile Bodies ſhall betransfor med , into the 
likeneſs of his Glorious Body. And how Glorious 
a State it is inHleaven we may gueſs, by his Tranſ- 
figuration here on Earth, for his Face did ſhine 
at the Sun, Mat. 17. 2. and Moſes and Elias, 


whea they came to ſpeak to him concerning his. 
Death; they alſo appeared in Glory. And ſince 


thoſe, that ſhall be accounted worthy of that late, 


Mat. 22. 30. and that rhe Righteous ſhall ſhine . 


like the Sun in the Kingdom of their Father, Mat. 
13. 43- who knows, but the Glorifed Body 
of a Saint may be as Glorious a light, as the 
Angel flanding in the Sun Revel. 19. 17. and a- 
mongſt other Prerogatives our Saviour promi- 
ſes thoſe Believers that perſevere, that he will 

ive them Power over the Nations,and to rule them 
with a Rod of Iron, Revel. 2. 26, 27. and 
Laſtly, ro him that overcometh will I grant to ſit 
with me on my Throne, even as 1 overcame, and 
am ſat down with my Father in my Throne, Rev. 
3- 22, Which Expreſſions, though they are 
not to be underſtood in a Literal Sence; yet if 
we conſider the Power and Goodneſs of God, 
and that he may have Domignions and Different 
Sorts of Creatures without Number, that we 
know not of, Gods Attributes and our Saviours 
Expreſſions may give us Reaſon to hope for ex- 
2 things; being both able and wile 
ling to do above what we can ask, &c. Epheſ. 3. 
20, or think, From whence it appears, that the 
EE Ie i Yr OE WP Tr gs Chriſtian 
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The Genu= 
in Marks 
of Great- 
nels o 
Mind. 


Chriſtian Religion by propoſing ſuch Glorious 


Rewards, affords greater Motives to Heroick 
Virtue, than Morality or Philoſophy. 

To what we have iid, we ſhall add: that 
to aim at high and Noble Deſigns, is both a 
Genuin Mark and Effect of greatneſs of Mind; 
and thongh Ambition be but a Depravation of 
it, yet ſo much impoſes upon ſome Men, as to 
paſs for Magnanimityz and Noble Attempts, 
though they fail of Succeſs, yet they gain E- 
ſteem; 


— AMagnis tamen excidit auſis 


Was deſigned an Encomium on him that ſaid 
it. And it was reckoned a Glorious thing of 
Hannibal, that he reſolved, to beſiege Rome, 
though his Army never came within ſight of 
it's Walls. And as to have a Noble deſign is 
the chief ſign of aa Heroick Temper of Mind, 
ſo none can have Sublimer Aims, than thoſe 
which a Chriſtian is encouraged to, which is 


to pleaſe and glorify God, tc promote the good of 


The ill Ef- 
Fects of bad 
. Examples 
zo be re- 
ed. 


ſifted 


Mar kind, to improve as much as poſſible his Perſo- 
nal Excellencies in this Life, and to ſecure to him- 
Jelf for ever a Glorious and Happy Condition in the 
next. | 

It is a great Virtue to conquer thoſe Diffi- 
culties which occur, in reſiſting the Temptati- 
ons of vicious Cuſtoms and Examples; and 
though the Scandal given by bad Examples, is 
ſo obvious a Temptation, yet it is one of the 


moſt dangerous; for Intereſt, Baſhfulneſs, and 


Compliſance, in well bred or good Natured 


7 


Perfbils, makes tHem'rather comply with the 


Sentiments 
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Sentiments and Practiſes of the Perſons they live 
with, than Offead or Difobltge them; and ma- 
ny have been debanched with the Company and 
Examples of the vitious, whoſe frowus or 


threats could not Effect But theſe Temptations 


are guardcd by the Precepts and Precedents of 
Religion. Thou ſhalt not follow a Mwultitnde 
to do Evil, was the Command of the Moſaick 
Law. Say not thou a Confederacy to all,to whom the 
People ſhall ſay a Confederacy was the Command 
of 800 to his Prophets: Our Saviour to pre- 
vent an anxious Sollicitude amongſt his Diſci- 
ples, uſes this Argument; that after all theſe 
thingsthe Gentiles ſeek, And in the ſame Sermoa 
on the Mount, he perſwades them againſt vain 
Repetitions in Prayer. And the Heyo;ch Con- 
queror of Canaan, unwilling to contradict a 
Multitude told the VidorionsFewfhNatjon,they 
might worſhip whom they thought fit, either 
the Gods of their Fathers, or thofe of the Neigh- 
bouring Nations, but as for me and my Houſe we 
will ſerve the Lord, Be ye not conformed to 
the World ſays St. Paul. And the Apoſtle 


. 1 John. 5. 9. Paſſionately tells the Chri- 


ians of his time, We know that we are of 
Cod, and the Whole World lies in Wicked- 


neſs. 


"6 


But Religion furniſhes us with Precedents as Precedents 


well as Precepts to diſobey Cuſtoms. The firſt „ diſebey 
is that of Lot, who lived in a very impious e 


Place, where Plenty and unbounded Liberti- 
niſm made it very Populous, ſo that there could 
not be found ten good amongſt them, being 
fallen from Virtue, and even common Honeſty; 
yet when their Sins called for Fire and _ 
2 | . one 


ſtone from Heaven, it diſturbed his quiet with- 
out deſtroying his Innocence, the Apoſtle aſ- 
ſuring us, that that juſt Man was but vexed 


with the filthy converſation of the Wicked. 


The next Example is the three Friends of Da- 
niel at the Solemaity of the Dedication of Neb#u- 
cadaezzar's Golden Image, who notwithſtand- 
ing the Kings Command and the- Example of a 
Multitude of ſeveral Nations of Quality and 
Dignity, though Courtiers themſelves, and 
accuſtomed to bow their Knees as well as Con- 
{ciences to their Maſter, and could not depart 
the Temple without exchangiog it for a fiery 
Furnace, yet they bravely withſtood the Tyrants 
Menaces. The third is that of Noah, for tho? 
Gen. 6. 22. All Fleſh had corrupted bis ways upon 
the Earth, that every Imagination of the Thoughts 
of Mans Heart was only evil continually, yet 
when God received Noah into the Ark he ſays, 
Thee have I ſeen Righteons in this Generation, 
Gen. 7. 1. Such a Multitude of ill Examples for 
ſix ſcoreYears being not able to ſhake his Con- 
ſtancy nor Integrity. 

Patiencem Another Virtue of a Great Mind is conſtancy 


_— in Aﬀiftions,which is ſo Noble a Quality, that 


Heraick it gains Eſteem when exerciſed by Malefactors, 


Mind. for though their Actions are inexcuſable, yet 
their Manner of Suffering for them muſt be 
commended. Calmneſs of Mind in the midſt 

of Storms looks ſo handſomely, that neither 

Crimes nor their Puniſhmeats can hide it, nor 

hinder the Perſon from being pitied and ap- 
plauded. And that the Chriſtian Religion con- 

tributes to this Quality and part of Greatneſs 

of Mind, will appear from what it contributes 

to 
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to Patience and Conſtancy,under outwardCala- 

mities, by Precepts, Examples and Arguments. 
Humility is a Virtue, which at the firſt fight Humility 

ſeems different from greatneſs of Mind; yet * 472» 

in Conjunction with other Qualities, which __ if 

make up greatneſs of Mind, it adds to their % 

Number, and though not ſo bright as ſome of 

them, yet it adds Lovelineſs to the reſt. Nor 

will it ſeem a Wonder, if we conſider, that if 

Wealth, Honour, and other Bleſſings exalt a 

MansCondition,to be humble amidſt ſuchad van- 

tages,argues aMind elevated above the preſents 

of Fortune, & great enough toundervalue, what 

others admire; and which ſome Men accounted 

great make the Objects of their Ambition and 

Pride, when they have obtained them. And if the 

Perſon be famous for great Virtues and Acti- 

ons, his Humility ſhews he hath a Noble Idea 

of Virtue, and valuing himſelf not upen ſuch 

ordinary Attainments, ſtiſl purſues a greater 

degree of Heroick Excellency. And if a Lau- 

dable Practiſe, which is difficult, is a fign of 

a great Soul, Humility muſt have that Chara» 

er; it being more Difficult to Excellent, than 

Ordinary Souls. And it is more Heroick, to 

overcome Virtues when they Act united, than 

to contend only with Vices, Paſſions, or open 

Enemies; which a Man muſt do to be Humble: 

for though other Virtues aſſiſt one another, 

they all conſpire to overthrow Humility ; for 

Fi Pride is ſo ſtrange an Adverſary, that ſome- 

F-1 times by being foyled, it overcomes; for when 

| 

| 


we uſe the beſt Arguments againſt it, the ſuc- 

ceſs tempts the Maſter of them to be Proud; 

% nor will | ſwear, that at this time I exalt our 
f Heroes 
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Heroes Humility, without diminiſhing my owa. 
Towards attaining an Eminent Degree of this 


Virtue, the Goſpel is very Conducive, contai- 


ning expreſs I8juntions, and other Motives, 


as Directions, Rewards, Noble Patterns, and 


perfect Examples. a 

From what hath been: ſaid of the Qualities 
that make up Greatneſs of Mind, there is none 
but what appears conſiſtent with Chriſtianity, 
and are manifeſtiy promoted by it. 

But it may be objected! by ſome, that there 
are ſome Qualities ſuggeſted by Religion, which 
directly depr eſs the Mind, and hinder it from 
aſpiring or attaining high things; but if we 
compare the Advantages with them, they ſo 
far ſurmount them, that it will eaſily ap- 
pear, that Greatneſs of Mind is not incompati- 
ble with Chriſtianity, but rather promoted by 
It, 
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CHAP. I. 


Containing a free Enquiry into the Received 
Not ion of Nature. 


S the Soul is a true and poſitive Being, 
it is apt to form Ideas of all other things, 
as Poſitive Being alſo, even ſome of which are 
Chimerical, or ſuch as are only Negations or 
Privations, as Death, Ignorance Bliadneſs, &c. 
Since then we are 0 inclined to this 
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Some Scru- 
ples conſide- 
red about 
the vulgar 
Notion of 
Nature. 


tious we are not impoſed upon in our Notions 
of Nature; for ſince this is the Parent of other 
Notions, as Nature is ſaid to be of the Crea- 
tures of the Univerſe,we ought to examin very 
warily a Notion of ſuch Importance before we 
entertain it, - | 
We ought therefore to enquire, whether Na- 
ture be almoſt ſo Divine a thing, as ſome eſteem 
it, and whoſe Works we are, or a Notional 
thing, to be reckoned amongſt our Works, as 
owing it's Being to Human Intellects. To clear 
the Way for what we ſhall offer on this Subject, 
we ſhall take Notice of two Scruples. And 


_ Firſt, It may be thought ingrateful to diſpute 


againſt Nature, which ſome take to be the Au- 
thor of all things; but think my Gratitude is 
rather Due to that Deity,whofe Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs deſigned to make me a Man, and to 
enjoy thoſe Bleſſings he hath beſtowed upon 
me; and alſo contrived the World, and all it's 
inanimate Creatures incapable of intendiag to 
gratify me, for my Uſe and Service. The Per- 
ſians and other Worſhippers of Celeſtial Bo- 
dies, accuſed the Antient Philoſophers and Pri- 
mitive Chriſtians, of Impiety and Ingratitude 
to the Sun, whoſe Exiſtence and Beneficence 
to Mankind is more unqueſtionable, than that 
there is a Semi · Deity called Nature, it being not 


ſo evident, that Nature is my Parent, as that 


Men are my Brot bers, and the Opring of God, 
Act, 17. For 77 8 yive; iouty of Araſtus is a- 
dopted by St. Paul, and therefore I ſhall prefer 
doing of them Service, before a Ceremonial Re- 
ſpect to Nature; eſpecially ſince the Vulgar 
Notion of Nature ſeems both injurious to the 

; e 
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Glory of God, and a great Impediment to the 
uſeful Diſcovery of his Works. 


And Frrſt, It ſeems to detract from the Ho- 25. com. 
nour of the Author and Governour of the mon Noriou 
World, to aſcribe things to Nature, which 9 Nture 


they do not know what to make of; and tho 


ſome allow it to be a thing of his making and f 
ſubordinate to him; yet ſeveral never look Deity. 


after another Cauſe, aſcribing things to Na- 
ture; and whatever their Words are, they ſel- 
dom have the Agency of God in their Thoughts, 
which does not a little darken the Excellency 
of the Divine Author, when they interpoſe 
Nature as the Cauſe of what happens to be done; 
whereas it would much more illuſtrate Gods 
Wiſdom to have formed things ſo at the firſt, 
as never to want the extraordinary lnterpo- 
ſition ot his Power; and as it is a greater Argu- 
ment of the skill of an Engineer, to contrive 
an Engin, that ſhould perform it's Operations 
without the Aſſiſtance of one to prevent it fre- 
quently from deing out of order; ſo it ſets forth 
the Wiſdom of God more to form fo vaſt a 
Machine as the Univerſe, to continue what he 
deſigned, by ſettled Laws of Local Motion, 
than to want the Aſſiſtance of Nature, which 
ſome ſuppoſe to be an Intelligent Overſeer, to 
regulate the Motions of it's Parts. And the 
later Poets, juſtly reprehended their Prodeceſ- 
ſors, for bringing ſome Deity [ Os dm 
lunga upon the Stage to help them out, as it 
- wanted skill in laying the Plots of their 
as. 
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Nec Dems interſit niſ dignus vindice nodus, 


And though Ariſtotle might not deſign the Mif- 
cbief his Doctrin did; yet his Authority and 
Errors have been uſed by the Grand Enemy of 
God's Glory to detract from it. For as Ariſto- 
tle by allowing the Eternity of the World, de- 
nyed him the Production of it; ſo by aſcribing 
the Works of God to Nature, he ſeems to deny 
him the Government of it, and indeed ſeveral 
Opinions of Ariſtotle ſeem more pernitious to 
Religton than thoſe of other Heathen Philoſo- 
phers. In | 
77bat icy. But perhaps ſome may ſay, that to deny the 
ſually af- received Notion of Nature is to deny Provi- 
eribed to dence, of which Nature is the Grand Inſtru- 
Nature aſ- ment. But my Opinion hinders me not from 
Call kur. Acknowledging God the Author of the Uni- 
dem in the Verſe, and the continual Preſerver of it, which 
Creation. the Peripateticks,who allow the World Eternal, 
will not admit; and what they afcribe to the 
Agency of Nature, I aſcribe to the Wiſdom of 
God in the Creation, the Fabrick of the Unt- 
verſe being fo admirably contrived, that if it 
continues it's ordinary concourſe, there is no 
occaſion for him to play after Games, or to aſ- 
cribe ſuch Exigences which may happen, to 
Nature, fince ſuch Conjunctures of Circum- 
1 ſtances might be occaſioned by the Catholick 
"1 Laws of Matter in Motion ; but if we allow their 
| F Opinion of Gods Agency in the World, we 
| muſt Imagin the World to be like a Puppit, 
|. which wants an Artiſt to guide and over-rule 
1 every particular Motion, whereas we * 
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like a true Clock, ſo skilfully contrived, that 
if it be once ſet in Motion ,it purſues the deſign 
of the Artiſt, without the Interpoſition of any 
Intelligent Agent to continue it's Motions. The 
Modern Ariftotelians would not be charged as 
pernitious to Divine Providence, though they 
aſcribe the Motions of the Planets to the Ordi- 
nary Courſe of Nature, which Ariſtotle aſſigned 
to the Guidance of Intelligent and Immaterial 
Beings, as Movers of the Celeſtian Orbs. And 
as for thoſe Anomalies which happen in the 
World, it ſeems more conſonant to our Opini- 
on of Divine Providence, as God is a Free and 
a Wiſe Agent, and may have Ends unknown 
to us, to ſuppoſe them to he the Genuin Con- 
ſequences of the Order theWorld was ſettled in, 
by whoſe Laws the Grand Agents of the Uni- 
verſe were determined to act according to their 
Reſpective Natures, though repugnant to par- 


ticular Portions of the Univerſe, than to al. 


low, that God hath appointed an Intelligent 
and Powerful Being, called Nature, as his Vice- 
Gerent, to over- ee and watch for the Welfare 
of the World, or Particular Parts of it; yet 
without Power to prevent ſuch Anomalies, as 
often prove Deſtructive to ſeveral of his No- 
bleſt Creatures, as the Plague, and ſometimes 
prejudicial to greater Parts of the Univerſe, as 
Earthquakes, Evlipſes, Spots on the Sun, Etu- 
ptions of Vulcan, or Comets and new Stars; for 
if we ſhould allow ſuch a Snbordinate Power 
as Nature, ſne might be ſaid to ad too blindly 
and impotently to be intruſted with the charge 


aſſigned to her Care. 
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Conſſtent PBeſides the Notion we have of the Courſe 
with his of things and their Cauſes is much more con- 
Pull. ſiſtent with the Extraordinary and Supernatu- 
dence. Tal Interpoſitions of Divine Providence; for 
when God Almighty is pleaſed to over-rule the 
Ordinary Courſe of things by his Omnipotent 
Hand,ſuch things may more eaſily be acknowled- 
gedMiraculous,by thoſe who allow theEffeas of 
Matter and Motion, which Men may Judge 
of, than by attributing thoſe Effects to that 
Semi-Deity Nature, whoſe Skill and Power 
cannot be eſtimated, nor can they Judg of it's 
Extent. The Miracles done by our Saviour, and 
his Apoſtles in confirmation of the Chriſtian 
Religion, have been differently Judged of by 
| Corpuſculari an Inſidels, and thoſe who admit a 
of Soul of the World, or thought, that the Uni- 
verſe was governed by Intelle&ual Beings, 
diſtin& from that ſupream Being God, The lat- 
ter endeavouring to explain what we call Mi- 
racles by Aſtral Operations, whereas the Eps- 
cureans have actually denyed Matters of Fact, 
diſcerning that ſuch things could not be by 
Matter and Motion Mechanically, and muſt 
3 be denyed or allowed to be Miracu- 
ous. 
7heVulgar But the vulgar Notion of Nature is not only 
Notion of prejudicial to the Glory of God, in reſpect of his 


3 Wiſdom, Power and Goodneſs, but alſo to 


thediſcoue- the Diſcovery of his Works; for whilſt we al- 
ry of Cod low ſo eaſy a way of accounting for difficult 
Almigh- things, as to aſcribe them to Nature, ſhame 
ry sWerks. will prevent a more laduſtrious Scrutiny into 
the Nature of Things ; and Curioſity will be 

the leſs encouraged ; as in the Aſcenſion of Wa- 
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ter in Pumps, &c, where the true Phiſical 
Cauſes had never been found out, had the Mo- 
deras acquieſced in theOpinion of the Antients, 
that Nature Governed the Workd, and abhor- 
red a Vacuum. Indeed there are ſeveral things, 
as the Number and Scituation of the Stars, the 
ſhapes and ſizes of Animals, &c. of which we 
pretend not to give the Phyſical Reaſons, but 
aſcribe them to the Power of the Author of 
the Univerſe. To which we may add, that 
the Veneration had to the Excellency of Na- 
ture's Effects, hath much leſſoned the Empire. 
that Man hath over the Inferior Creatures of 
God, lt being looked upon impoſſible as well 
as impious to attempt to remove the Bounda- 
ries of Nature, ſettled amongſt her Producti- 
ons; it being a Scruple of Conſcience to 
emulate her Works much more to excel 
them. 

But to proceed to the Second Scruple propo- G#era/0- 
ſed to be removed, which is, that I venture to 77%" 
contradict the Senſe of the Generality of Man- — 
kind; but in Philoſophical Enquiries, a Natu- her Engui- 
raliſt ought not to be ſo ſollicitous, what hath 7i«. 
been, or is believed, as what ought to be ſo; 
nor ought the Senſe of the Generality of Man- 
kind ſway us, in ſome Caſes. But that which 
much inclines Men to receive this vulgar Noti- 
on of Nature is their Propenſity to make Men 
think,they know more than they do, and to be 
apt to think ſo of themſelves, the urging Na- 
ture for a Cauſe being an Expedient upon any 
Occaſion, for us to ſeem to know, what we can 
give no good Reaſon of. But we ſhall further 
add, that the General Cuſtom of Mankind to 
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eſteem things real and poſitive Beings, and to 
attribute much to it, will be but of ſmall force, 
if we conſider, that though Fortune be not a 
Phyſical thing, but an undetermined Notion, 
referable to the Claſs of Non Entia, vet the 
Gentiles made it a Goddeſs; 


Nos te facimus, Fortuna, Deam, cæloq; locamus, 


which many of them Worſhipped ; and both 
Antient and Moderns commonly talk of it, as if 
it were a kind ofAnti-Chiiſt,and uſurped a ſhare 
in the Government of the World, aſcribing a 
great deal to it as well as to Nature. And tho! 
Poets, Moraliſts and Divines tell us of the 
Power of Ignorance and Vice, which are but 
Moral Defects, the Generality of Mankind are 
wont to aſcribe a great deal to the Power of 
Death, which is neither a ſubſtance, nor a 
poſitive Entity, but a meer Privation ; which 
if we conſider we ſhall leſs fear the Conſe- 
quences aſcribed to Nature, which is but a ſup- 
poſed Phyſical Agent, 

But to proceed to our Enquiry after Nature, 
we ſhall endeavour to do theſe fix things. Firſt, 
We ſhall conſider the great Ambiguity of tbe 
Word Nature, as it hath various Acceptations. 
Secondly, We (hall ſhew, that the Definition 
that Ariſtotle gives of Nature, is neither clear 
nor ſatisfaftory. Thirdly, We ſhall deduce the 
Received Notion of it, from the ſeveral things 
attributed to it, which cannot be taken from 
the word, becauſe of it's Ambiguity. Fourthiy, 
We ſhall offer the Reaſons, which may be urged 
ageinſt the Received Notion, Fifrhly, We ſhall 
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ſhew upon whatinſufficientGrounds the common 
Notion of Nature hath been received. $S:xthly, 
We ſhall offer ſome of the chief Axioms made 
uſe of in reſpe& of Nature, and ſhew in what 
Senſe they ought to be admitted or not. But 
before we proceed to theſe Particulars, we fhall 
obſerve, and note, that when we ſpeak of A4ri- 
ſtotles Opinions, we aſlign not all the Miſtakes 
of his followers to him, ſome having much 
miſtaken his true meaning; nor have we been 
anxious to enquire his true meaning, either a- 
bout the Origin of the Univerſe or leſs Impor- 
tant Points; his Expreflions being not only 
dark and ambiguous, but in ſume Caſes incon- 
fiſtent, it will be ſufficient for our preſent 
Purpoſe, to examin his Opinions as they are 
generally received by his Commentators and 
Followers, who are to be blamed, if he be 
miſrepreſented. Secondly, We ſhall Note, that 
as the Rational Soul, is an Immaterial Spi- 
rit diſtia& from the Senſative, it is a Subſtance 
of ſo Heroclite a kind in reſpect of mere Bodies 
different from it, that it can neither promiſcu- 
ouſly be treated of with the Corporeal Works 
of God; nor can we ſpeak worthily of it, 
without frequent Exceptions and Interruptions, 
which would either render the diſcourſe In- 
tricate, or Troubleſom to the Reader; for which 
Reaſon we ſhall wave the conſideration of it 
in this Treatiſe, eſpecially ſince all other Parts 
of the Univerſe are accounted Works of Na- 
ture, and will afford ſufficient Matter for our 
Conſideration. Though we ſhall at the pre- 
ſeat, only conſider the World as a great Syſtem 
of Corporeal Bodies, in the State it was in about 
ö G 4 the 
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the ſixth Day of the Creation, when God had 
compleated all the reſt of his Works, but had 
not yet Created Man. 

That Men have had various Notions of 
the Word Nature, will appear if we conſider, 


of theWord that it is applyed to ſeveral things which have 


Nature. 


little dependance on, or no connection with 
one another. Ariſtorle in his Metaphyſicks e- 
numerates fix ſeveral Senſes of the Word ode, 
which is rendered Nature; and in Engliſh it 
hath more Numerous ſignifications. Sometimes 
it is taken for the Author of Nature and called 
by the Schoolmen, Natura Naturans, as when 
they ſay Nature bath made Man, partly Cor- 

real and partly Immaterial. Sometimes it 
is uſed to ſignify the Eſſence or what the School- 
men call the Quiddity of a thing, or the Attri- 
bute of Attributes, whether the thing be Cor- 
Poreal or not; as when we define the Nature 
of an Angle, or Triangle, or a fluid Body. 
Sometimes we confound,/ what a Man receives 
from Nature with what he acquires by Birth, 
as a Man is Noble by Nature; or a Child is 
ſaid to be forward, / ſickly, or frightful Natu- 
rally. Sometimes, Nature is uſed to ſignify an 
Internal Principle of Motion, as when a Stone 
falls towards the Centre, or Fire Naturally 
tends upwards. Sometimes Nature is taken for 
the eſtabliſhed Courle of things, as Reſpirati- 
on is ſaid to be Natural to the Life of Man; 
and that Nature makes the ſucceſſion of Night 
and Day. Sometimes Nature is taken for an 
Aggregate of Powers, as when Phyſitians ſay, 
Nature is weak, or ſpent, or ſtrong, or that 
Nature left to her ſelf will do the Cure. Some- 
435 1 e 4 f Fer times | 
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times Nature is taken for the Univerſe, as 


when it is ſaid of a Phenix or Chimera, there 
is no ſuch thing in Nature. And ſometimes 
by Nature is meant a ſtrange kind of Being, 
ſuch as we are examining the Notion of. But 
beſides theſe Significations the word Nature 
hath ſeveral others, being ſometimesſet inOppoſi, 
tion or Contrad iſt inction to other things, as when 
a Stone deſcends, it is ſaid to do it by Natural 
Motion ; but it's Motion upwards is ſaid to be 
violent. So Vitriol is diſtinguiſhed into Natu- 
tural and Fictitious, which is made by Art; and 
Water ſuſpended in a Pump, is ſaid to be out 
o it's Natural Place. Again, Wicked Men 
are ſaid to be in a State of Nature; but in a 
State of Grace when Regenerate. Cures wrought 
by Medicinesare ſaid to be Natural, in Contra- 
diſtinction to thoſe Supernatural Ones wrought 
by our Saviour and his Apoſtles. To theſe 
we might add a great many more Inſtances of 
the Ambiguity of the Word Nature. Amongſt 
Latin Authors we have found it in fourteen or 
fifteen different ſignifications ; from whence it 
appears, how eaſy it is for Men, efpecially thoſe 
that write of Natural things, to impoſe on 
themſelves and others, by miſemploying a Word 
of ſo ambiguous a Signification; how prejudi- 
cial it hath been when uſed without attending 
the different Significations, in Phyſick and Phy- 
loſophy may appear, ſince when it is promiſcu- 
ouſly uſed, their Expreſſions are unintelligible, 
improper or not true ; for you ſhall ſcarce meet 
with any diſcourſes of Phyſical or Medicinal 
Subjets, which do not frequently make uſe of 
the Ward Nature, or of thoſe Phraſes it makes 
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a principal part of; but if Philoſophers would 
make uſe of ſome more Significant and leſs Am- 
biguous Terms and Expreſſions inſtead of the 
Word Nature or explain in whatSenſe they uſeit, 
to avoid thoſe Miſtakes Men are uſed to fall into 
about it; ſuch ambiguities of Words and Names, 
having occaſioned many Diſputes, Managed 
Hs Nz with much heat, but to little purpoſe. 
ture in its But though the Ambiguity of this Word with- 
ever out a particular Explication may make the Uſe 
Senſes may of it prejudicial in Phyſiological Diſcourſes, 
CODE and it were to be wiſhed, that ſame more ſigni- 
ficant Words might be uſed in the room of it, 
yet { muſt confeſs, that it isa hard Matter to 
diſcourſe long of ſuchSubjects without being ob- 
liged to make uſe of it; beſides, it ſeveral times 
expreſſes that, which otherwiſe could not be 
ſpoke without a troubleſom Circumlocuti- 
on. But ſince we have propoſed the uſing of 
other Expreſſions to avoid ambiguity, we ſhall 
briefly conſider the ſeveral Senſes, it hath been 
uſed in, as above noted, and endeavour to 
propoſe other Terms or Forms of Speech to 
How Na- expreſs them in. 
ture may laſtead of the Word Nature, in the Senſe of 


be othir- Natura Naturans, we may make uſe of the Term 
wiſe expreſ- 


ſed in the God, diſcarding the other Expreſſion as need- 


frt Senſe. leſs, and below the Reverence we owe to Di- 
vine Majeſty, making him litttle leſs than a 

Created Being, if not an Imaginary One. 
In the Se- The Second Senſe, which reſpects the Eſſence, 
cond Senſe. on which Account a thing is what it is, and is 
ſo called ; we may venture to uſe the Word 
Eſſence, which is of an adequate Import, and 
ſometimes Q«44dity may be made uſe of, which 
| is 
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is comprehenſive enough, and free from Am- 
biguity. 

The Third Senſe may be otherwiſe expreſ. 7, :herhird 
ſed, (viz. what belongs to a living Creature at it's Senſe. 
Nativity, or accrues to it by it's Birth, ) by ſay- 
ing it was Born ſo, or Generated ſuch, or that 
it was qualityed ſo by it's Original Tempera- 
ment and Coaſtitution. | 

For the Fourth Senſe of the Word Nature, „ . 
as it means an Internal Principle of Lacal Motion, Fourth. 
we may ſay, it moves as it were, Or ſeems to move 
Spont aneouſly, upwards or downwards ; or is 
determined to this or that Motion, by the 
Concourſe of proper Cauſes. 

For the Fifth Signification, viz. the eſtabliſh- 7g, Fiftb. 
ed courſe of things Corporeal, we may ule this; 
fe the eſtabliſned Order, or ſolid Courſe of 
things. | 

Inſtead of the Word in the Sixth Senſe, 
viz. an Aggregate of the Powers belonging to a Bo- 
dy, eſpecially a Living one, we may uſe the Con- 
ſtitution, Temperament, Mechaniſm, or com- 
plex of Eſſeatial Qualities or Properties, or the 
Condition, Structure or Texture of that Body; 
and in Reſpect of the greater Parts ofthe World, 
we may ſay, Fabrick of the World, Syſtem of 
the Univerſe, or Coſmical Mechaniſm. 

When it is uſed in the Seventh Senſe, for the 25, f. 
Univerſe or Syſtem of the Corporeal Works of God. yen. 
The Word World or Univerſe, and inſtead of 
Fhenomena of Nature, we may ſay Phenomena of 
the Univerſe, or of the World. 

As for the Eighth Senſe of the Word Nature, 7peg:ghcs. 
inſtead of uſing it, as a Goddeſs or Semi- Deity, 
it ought not, for ſeveral Reaſons to be uſed in 
that Senſe at all. li But 
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voided by other variable Expreſſions, beſides 
theſe juſt now ſubſtituted. And though two 
of the before mentioned Terms, Quiddity and 
Coſmical Mechaniſm, ſeem Barbarous or Un- 
genteel; and others ſhorter-than the Word Na- 
ture; yet a harſh Term in a determinate Senſe 
or a Paraphraſtical Expreſſion, is much more 
excufable, than ambiguous Words liable to 
greater Inconveniences. 

But ſome Learned Men take the Nature of a 
thing to be the Law it receives from the Crea- 
tor, according to which it Acts; much like 
Helmont's Opinion, who rejecting the Ariftore- 
lian Hoſtility of the Elements, believes every 


Body Acts as it is commanded : which Opini- 


on though neither Clear nor Comprehenſive, 
ſeems to admit of a fair Conſtrution, the or- 
derly and regular Motions of inanimate Bodies, 
ſometime reſembling the Actions of Agents 
conformably to Laws. And ſometimes 1 ſcru- 
ple not to call the Laws of Motion and Reſt, as 
eſtabliſhed amongſt things corporeal, the Laws 
of Nature,having explained,in what Senſe thoſe 
Expreſſions are to be underſtood. But ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, to ſay the Nature of a Body, is the 
Law of God preſcribed to it, is an improper 
Expreſſion, and but figurative, For it not on- 
ly gives a Defective Idea of Nature, omitting 
the general Fabrick of the World,and theCon- 
trivance of particular Bodies, which are as ne- 
ceſſary to the Production of particular Effects 
and Phænomena, as local Motion; but as a Law 
is a National Rule of acting according to the 
declared Will of a Superior, nothing but an in- 

tellectual 
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tellectual Being can receive, or act by a Law. 
But it may eaſily be underſtood, how God 
might at the firſt determine the Motion of the 
Parts of Matter, and guide them, as he thought 
ft, for the Primordial Conſtitution of things; 
' and that by his Concourſe, he ſhould maintain 
thoſe Powers given to the Parts of Matter, to 
tranſmit their Motions to one another, and a& 
according to determinate Ends; which inani- 
mate Bodies are incapable of, as under the 
Power of Laws, which they cannot underſtand, 
and conſequently cannot purſue; for we ſee 
in Artificial things, ſeveral Motions orderly 
performed, predeſigned for particular Ends ; 
as the Motions of a Watch are ſo regulated, 
that the Hand upon the Dial moves with a 
great deal of Regularity, and moderates it's 
Motion to determine the hour a minute ſooner 
or later than it ſhould do. And though an Ar- 
row moves towards the Mark as if it deſigned 
to hit it, yet it cannot be ſaid to move by a 
Law, but by an External well directed Im- 
pulſe. | 
But to proceed to conſider Ariſtorles Defini- 4rifetle's 
tion of Nature, which we ſhall recite in Latin, Muition 
ſince it ſeems difficult to be intelligibly rendere — 
in Engliſh without Circumlocution, 2 Phyſ. 1. 
L. 3. he ſays, Natura eſt Principium & Canſa 
Motus & quietis ejus, in quo ineſt, primo per ſe, 
& non ſecundum Accident. Where, ſince accor- 
ding to him the whole World is but a Syſtem 
ol the Works of Nature, the Definition of a 
\ | thing ſo important in Natural Philoſophy ought 
do be clearly and accurately delivered yet this 
ſeems ſo dark, as to be far from giving a ſatiſ- 
factory 
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factory Notion of Nature; what is not intelli- 
gible it ſelf being unlikely to give an Accurate 
Account of what is explained by it. And as for 
his [nterpreters, they ſeem to be ſo puzzled, 
that they ſeem rather to vindicate him from 
Tantologies and ContradiQion, than to make 
out the Definition good and inſtrudive; being 
not able to juſtify it without ſtrained Inter- 
retations; and though they ſeem to juſtify it 
fa Groſs, yet they make ſo many Objections 
againſt particular Parts of it, that their own 
Arguments are ſufficient to diſapprove it. : 
Butto ſhew the Inſufficiency of it,we ſhall firſt 
obſerve, that thisDefinition containsnot ſeveral 
things commonly received, as belonging to the 
Idea or Notion of Nature, as whether the Prin- 
ciple or Cauſe is a Subſtance or an Accident; 
and if a Snbſtance, whether Corporeal or Im- 
material; as alſo whether Nature acts wiſely, 
and by the moſt compendious ways without 
miſſing her Ends, and that ſhe watches ſtrictly 
to prevent a Vacuum for the good of the Unt- 
verſe, | 
But before we proceed to ſhew the Defects 
of this Definition further; we ſhall endeavour 
to remove ſome Prejudice, which Learned and 
ſome Pious Men may conceive about Religion, 
in our declining ſo much the Uſe of the Word 
Nature, according to the Vulgar Notion of it. 
Which is, becauſe it is a Word of fo much 
Ambiguity, and being unwarily employed, oc. 
caſions Darkneſs and Confuſion in Mens Wri- 
ting and Diſcourſes. | Of 
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Beſides, the Veneration 1 have for Religion Je Word 
makes me decline the Uſe of a Term inconve- f 
nient in Philoſophy 3 nor does it appear, that „ ebe Me 
the Iſraelites, the only People and Church of ſaick cre- 
God, made Uſe of the Word in the Vulgar No- ien. 
tion of it, nor does Moſes in the whole Hiſto- 
ry of the Creation once mention it, where it 
might have been proper to bring in this firſt 
of Second Cauſes; and though Philoſophers 
aſſign the Formation of Plants and Animals 
out of Univerſal Matter to her Power, Divine 
Hiſtory aſcribes theſe Effects to God Almighty's 
Fiat, Gen. 1. II. And God ſaid, let the Earth 
bring forth Graſs, and the Herb yielding Seed, and 
the Fruit Tree yielding Fruit after his kind, &c. 

And Verſe 24. God ſaid let the Earth bring forth 
Living Creatures after it's kind, &c. Verſe 25. 
And God made the Beaſt of the Earth after it's 
kind, without any mention of Nature. Nor Nor in the 
do | find it mentioned in any Part of the Old 77-4*ih 
Teſtament. And though Job, David and So- 2 
lomon and other Iſraelitiſh Writers mention the 
Cor poreal Works of God, yet they never ſo 
— as mention Nature, which our Philoſo- 
phers eſteem as his Vice - Gerent; and though 
the late Rabbi Menaſſeh Ben Iſrael hath written 
of Numerous Problems, touching the Creation, 
yet he employs not the Word Nature in the 
received Notion of it, to give an Account of 
any of Gods worldly Creatures; and when St. 
Paxl wrote to the Corinthians, and ſpoke of the 
production of Corn out of the Seed ſown, he 
attributes it not to Nature, but when he men- 
tions a grain of Wheat or ſome other Seed, put 


ime the Gromd, 1 Cor: 15. 37, 38. he ſays, 
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God gives it ſuch a Body as he pleaſes, and to every 
Seed it's own Body. And if God ſo cloathed the 
Graſs of the Field, &c. ſays a greater than St. 
Paul, Mat. 6. 28, 29, 30. And the Celebra- 
tions David, Job, &c. made on the occaſion 
of the Works of the Univerſe, addreſs them- 
ſelves to God and not to Nature. To which 
we ſhall add, that the Pſalmiſt ſays, That God 
hath made us, to enter into his Gates with Thankſ- 
giving, and into his Courts with Praiſe, Pſal. 100. 3. 
And again, Let the Heavens and the Earth praiſe 
God, as David elſewhere ſays to the great Crea- 
tor of the Univerſe, All thy Works ſhall praife 
thee, O Lord, and thy Saints ſhall bleſs thee, Pſa]. 
145. 10. And elſewhere he ſays, Thou haſt co- 
vered me in my Mothers Womb, I will praiſe thee,for 
Tam fear fully and wonderfully made, marvelous are 
thy Works,and that my Soul knoweth full well. Pſal. 
139. 13, 14 | 

On this occaſion we ſhall add, that if a Sub- 
ordinate Power was to be employed in the ma- 
nagement of the World, Angels might be more 
proper to be employed than Nature; for theCe- 
leſtialPart of theUniverſe,being above ten Thou- 


the World. ſand times bigger than the Sublunary World, 


the Heathen Ariſtotelians, as well as the Chri- 
ſtian School Philoſophers allow the Celeſtial 


Orbs to be guided by Intelligents or Angels, 


And that Angels have often been employed in 
the Government of the Sublunary World, is 
evident out of the Book of Daniel, and an Angel 


| Rev. 16. 5. is ſtyled the 1 of the Waters, 


whoſe Office ſeveral Learned Interpreters have 
thought to be to preſerve theWaters,andRev.14. 
18. an Angel is mentioned, having Power, Autho- 


rity. 
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rity or Furiſdiftion ( itoueia) over the Fire, And 
though Grorius gives another Conjecture of the 
Title given the Angel of the Waters; yet in 
his Notes on erſe J. there was, he ſays, an Angel 
to preſerve the Saints under the Altar. And 
if tbe Angels were Guardians of the Waters, 
as the Romans had Officers to guard their A- 
queducts, it may be worthy our Notice, that 
dt. John is introduced praiſing his fellow Crea- 
tures great Creator; an Act of Religion 
which none of the Naturaliſts ever aſ- 
ſigned Nature to have done. But perhaps 
it may be alledged, that Sabordinata non 
pugnant, and if Nature be Vice. Gerent, her 
Works are Gods: but till ſuch a Vice - Gerent 
be proved, we ſhall with Moſes, Job and David 
admire the Viſible Works of God, and give 
him the Praiſe, not to Nature, to whom it is 
not due; ſince, before the 1/7aelires were corrup- 
ted with Idolatrous Nations, no mention was 
made of Nature. And I think it much ſafer 
to ſpeak in the Language of the People of God, 
than of the Heathea Poets and Philoſophers, 
who aſcribed Divinity to his Creatures, and 
ſometimes to their own. From whence it ap- 
pears, that whether the Scriptures are deſigned 
to teach more neceſſary Truths than thoſe 
which relate to Bodies, and are to be diſcerned 
by the Light of Reaſon, it's Expreſſions fa- 
vour our Hypotheſiz more than that of Na- 
turei. 


* 


But to examin the received Notion of Nature, zz;:5::c: 


the beſt way will be to conſider what Effata or ,. 
Axioms are drawn from the common Notion * Ne- 


of her by Ariſtotie and bis Followers, and what 


Titles 


ure. 
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Titles and Epithites are commonly given her; 
the principle of which are the following. 


Natura eſt ſapientiſſima, adeoq, opus Nature, 
eſt opus Intelligentiæ. | 
Natura nihil facit fruſtra. Ariſt. de Calo. l. 


iis it 

Natura fine ſuo nunquam excidit. 

Natura ſemper facit quod optimum eſt. Ariſt. 
de Cœlo. J. II. c. 5. it. de Gen. l. Il. c. 
10. 23 | 


Natura ſemper agit per vias breviſſimas. 

Natura neq; redundat in ſuperfiuis, neque deß- 
cit in neceſſariis. 

Omnis Natura eſt conſervatrix ſui. 

Natura eſt Morborum MMedicatrix. 


Natura ſemper invigilat, conſervationi Uni- 
ver ſi. 


Natura vacuum horret. | 
From which Particulars it appears, that the 


Vulgar Ne- Vulgar Notion of Nature may be thus expreſ- 
zion of Na- ſed, Viz. That Nature is a Wiſe Being ; never 


ture ma) 
be expreſ= 


ſed. 


The true 


miſſes her Ends: always does what is beſt to be 
done, the moſt direct and convenient ways, 
without doing any thing ſuperfluous or defici- 
ent, teaching and inclining her Works to pre- 
ſerve themſelves ; and as in the Microcoſm ſhe 
cures Diſeaſes, ſo in the Macrocoſm, ſhe abhors 
a Vacuum for the Preſervation of the Univerſe, 
making Bodies act contrary to their Inclinati- 
ons for the Publick Good of the whole. 


What we think of the Panegyrick of Nature 


Nein, fl. ſhall be offered in it's proper place: If it ſhould 
7:frated. be expected, that I ſhould ſubſtitute a Defini- 


tion of Nature of my own, | 
doubted, whether Nature be a thing or real 
exiſtent 


I have often 
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exiſtent Being, or a Name or Fictitious Term, 


contrived compendioully to expreſs ſeveral 
things by one Name. As the Concocting Fa- 
culty of the Stomach is not deſigned to mean 
an Entity diſtia& from a Human Body, as it is 
an Engin made up of ſolid and fluid Parts; but 
as that action is carryed on by the fitneſs of the 
Teeth, Tongue, Spittle, Fibres and Membranes 
of the Gullet and Stomach, the Natural Heat 
and Ferment or Menſtruum, which by their 
concurrent Actions convert theNouriſhment in- 
to Chyle, that complex of Cauſes and Train 
of Actions is known by the Summary Appella- 
tion of the concoꝗging Faculty. And thus, 
when Nature is ſaid to do this or that, or it is 
done by Faculty, or that Nature or Faculty does 
this or that, Men aſcribe that to a Notional 
thing, which is performed by real Agents; as 
when we ſay, the Law puniſhes Murther with 
Death, protects the innocent, releaſes a Debtor; 
that Law is only a Notional Rule, the Action 
being performed by Judges, Officers, &c. A- 
ting according, to that Rule. Again, when 
Cuſtom is ſaid to do this or that, proper Agents 
only act conformably to thoſe Cuſtoms. So ſe- 
veralEvents are aſcribed to Fortune or Chance, 
which is no Phyſical Cauſe of any thing, but 
only denotes, that ſuch Effects were produced 
by proper Agents. As if when a Man ſhoots 
a Deer, the Arrow ſhould glance off the Beaſt, 


and wound a Man behind him, out of the Ar- 


chers ſight, the Arrow acts by virtue of it's 
Fabrick and Motion ; yet Men will be apt to 
ſay, that the Deer was wounded according to 


tte Courſe of Nature, but the Man was wound- 


H 2 ed 
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ed by Chance. And thongb ſeveral of the A- 
tomical Philoſophers, pretending to account 
for the Origin of things, without having re- 
courſe to a Detty,affirmed theWorld to be made 
ſometimes by Nature and ſometimes by Chance, 
making uſe of thoſe Terms promiſcuouſly, they 
deſigned not to denote any Phyſical Cauſe, but 
Conceptions Men have of the manner of acting 
of true and proper Agents. And when the 
Epicureans taught, that the World was made 
by Chance, they did not eſteem that, the true 
Archichectonick Cauſe, but that all things were 
made by the Convention of Atoms without any 
deſign of conſtituting ſuch Bodies as the Sun, 
Stars, Earth, &c. ITO 

And though the Expreſſion, that Nature does 
athing may be uſed by ſome as a Compendious 
way of ſpeaking,yet it helps not to explain, how 
it is done; for it appears, that whatever is 
done in the World, except when the Rational 
Soul intervenes, is performed by Corporeal 
Canſes or Agents, according to the Laws of 
Motion ſetled by the Qmniſcient Author of all 
things. When a Man knows the particular 
Structure of a Watch, and how it's ſeveral parts 
contribute to make it perfect, he will be well 
enough ſatisfyed without knowing, whether a 
Philoſopher call it En- per ſe, or Ens per Acci- 
dens, and whether it performs it's Operations 
by Virtue of a Spring, or an external appen- 
ded weight : and as one that knows not the Me- 
chanical Affections of the Parts of Matter, nor 
how to explicate Phencmena by them, will not 
know, how the Effect was produced by being 
told, that Nature did it; ſo when he can ex- 


plain 
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plain it Mechanically, he hath no more need to 
ſay, that Nature did it, than one that obſerves 
the Motions of aClock hath to ſay, that Art ſhews 
the Hour of the day, when without that inſtru- 
ctive Term, the particular Structure of the 
Clock, that produced that Effect was ſuffici- 
ently known. 


And as when the end of a Tube is immerſed Anorbe- 
in Milk, and the other end is applyed to the Mance. 


Mouth, upon drawing Breath, the Milk flows 
into the Mouth, we are told, Nature does it to 
avcid a Vacuum, and this way of raiſing it is 
called Suction, ſo when the word Nature is uſed 
to expreſs a Concourſe of Cauſes in other things, 


it does but what Suction does in this caſe, nei- 


ther Term explaining how the Liquor is raiſed 
in the Tube. But thoſe that know, how the 
External Air gravitates and preſſes more upon 
the Liquor without, than the Internal Air in 
the Tube does within, being rarityed by the 
dilating Thorax, will readily concave, that 
the ſmaller preſſure will be over-powered by 
the greater, and will conſequently give way 
to the Aſcent of the Liquor which is preſſed up 
the Tube by the External Air into the Mouth. 
So that one unacquainted with Natures abhor- 
ence of a Vacuum, or the Notion of Suftion, 
would underſtand the Reaſon of the Phenome- 
non, and would think it as needleſs and errone- 
ous to aſcribe it to Nature ; and that the The- 
ory of Suftion could only afford a Compendi- 
ous Term to expreſs the Concourſe of Cauſes or 
Agents, which made the Milk aſcend, 


H 3 But 
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The Trinci= But to propoſe the Prit cipal Notion of Na- 
pal Nr ſon F ture, by which ſeveral Expreſſions and Axioms 
Narwe0*= relating to it may be explained; we ſhall diſtin- 
rg guiſn betwixt the Univerſal and Particular Na- 
gk ture of things; As for the Univerſal, we ſhall 

prop>ſe the following, Fiz. That Nature is the 

Aggregate of the Bodies, that make up the World, 

framed as it is, conſidered as a Principle, by Virtuc 

whereof, they act and ſuffer according to the Laws 

of Motion, preſcribed by the Author of things. 

Which Deſcription may be illuſtrated by the 2 

lowing Paraphraſe, Y:z. That Nature is the re- 

ſult of the Univerſal Matter or Corporeal Subſt ance 
| of the Univerſe, conſidered as it is contrived into 
| the preſent Strufture and Conſtitution of the World, 
| whereby all the Bodies that comtoſe it, are enabled to 
al upon, and fitted to ſuffer from one another, accor- 
ding to the Settled Laws of Motion. And this will 
make way for the other Subordinate Notion, 
the Particular Nature of an Individual Body, 
conſiſting in the General Nature, applyed to a 
diſtinck Portion of the Univerſe. Or rather, 
ſuppoſing it to be framed by God in a World 
like ours. It conſiſts in a Convention of the Me- 
| chanical Affections (as the Bigneſs, Figure, Or- 
| der, Scituation, Contexture, and Local Moti- 
= on) of at's Parts, convenient or ſufſicient to conſtitute 
| or entitle to it's particular Species or Denominati. 
| ons, the particular Body they make mp, as the Con - 
| courſe of all theſe is conſidered, as the Principle Ma- 
| tion, Reſt ard Changes in that Body. But to uſe 
| more Compendious Expreſſions, what we call 
| General Nature may be termed, Coſmical Me- 
. chaniſm, comprizing all the Mechanical Affecti- 
| ons of Matter in the Uuiverſe. And to — 
R the 
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the Nature of a Particular Body, we ſhall call 
it the Individual Mechan'ſm, or the Mechaniſm 
only, or Eſſential Modification, containing all the 
Mechanical Affections of that particular 
Body. 

Some perhaps may wonder, that we make the 


Godtheonly 


preſent Fabrick of the Univerſe, the Notion z/afick 
we have of Nature, ſince Philoſophers call them Fever. 


the Works of Nature, and their Effects the 
Phenomena of Nature; but I, for my Part, allow 
no other Pſaſtick Power but God. antecedent 
to the formation of the World, The Peripa- 
teticks looking upon the World to be Eternal, 
might eſteemit the Province, but could not as the 
Works of Nature, which according to them is 
I's Guardian, but not it's Architect. The E- 
picureans reterriag all things to Nature, cannot 
make it Antecedeat to the firſt Formation; for 
whilſt their Atoms roved in an Infinite Vacuity, 
they had nothing but Bigneſs, Figure, and Mo- 
tion, by a Covention of which the World was 
formed; ſo that according to them, not Nature 
but Chance formed the World, which after- 
wards by Virtue of it's Structure, and the in- 
nate motive Power of Atoms, continued things 


in the ſame State, which Courſe caſually hap- 


pening, and continued without Deſign, accor- 
ding to them, may be called Nature. 

But as we have obſerved before, there is no 
Foundation in Scripture to acknowledge ſuch 
a Being, antecedent to the Formation of the 
World; for in the Hiſtory of the Creation, 
God in the Beginning made the Heaven and the 
Earth, and when he reviewed the Parts of the 
Univerſe, Gen. 1. 31, * ſaw every thing that 


4 he 


And Au- 
thor of the 
Univerſe. 
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he had made, and Gen. c 1. 3. He Bleſſed and 
Sanctiſyed the Seventh Day, becauſe in it or juſt 
before it ( as the Hebrew Particle is elſewhere 
uſed ) he had reſted from all his Works, which 
God created and made. And though a Paſſage 
in Job. 38. 4, 6, 7. ſeems to Argue the An- 
gels exiſting at the beginning of the Firſt Days 
Work, or before it, yet they were only Spe- 
Qators and Applauders, but not Inſtruments 

aſliſting in the Creation. Y 
| Te: mant ut ſince the preſent is a Philoſophical En- 
| eee quiry only, we ſhall only at the preſent conſult 
| poſed. Ne the Light of Reaſon in the Formation of the 
5 World, which might probably be after the 
| following manner. The Great and Wiſe Au- 
thor of things, firſt forming the Univerſal un- 
| diſtinguiſhed Matter, put it's ſeveral Parts into 
various Motions, by which they muſt needs be 
divided into innumerous Particles of different 
| Bulks, Figures, and Situations; guiding and 
| overruling the Motions of thoſe Parts by his 
| Wiſdom and Power, ſo as to diſpgſe them into 
that beautiful and orderly Frame we call the 
World; ſome being ſocontrived, as to form 
| Seeds or the Seminal Principles of Plants and 
Animals. Beſides he ſettled ſuch Laws or Rules 
8 of Local Motion, amongſt the Parts of Matter, 
that by his Ordinary Concourſe, the Parts of 
| the Univerſe once compleated, ſhould continue 
j the Qeconomy ot the Univerie, and Propagate 
| the Species of Living Creatures, fo that Gods 
9 Omnipotent Poyer and his Infinite Wiſdom 
; £oncurred to compleat the Form of the Univerſe, 
according to thoſe compleat Ideas he had wiſe- 
| by determined them to conform to. 80 yg =o 
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ſeems a miſtake to ſuppoſe that the Nature of a 
Body is compriſed wholly in it's own Matter or 
Eſſential Form, from whence all it's Operations 
muſt flow; for an Individual Body being pla- 
ced amongſt other Parts of the Automaton, 
will want the Aſſiſtance or Concourſe of other 
Bodies, as External Agents, to perform ſeveral 
of it's Operations; for if an Animal or an Herb 
could be moved into thoſe Imaginary Spaces 
beyond the World, or the Epicurean Intermun- 
dia, or Intervals betwixt the Worlds, they 
would as much want the Aſſiſtance ofExternal A- 

ents as of the Sun, ether and Air, to per- 
orm their Operations, as a Mill would ſtand in 
need of Wind or Water to grind Corn; for it 
appears, that by an Excluſion of the Air, by an 
Air-Pump, Bodies placed in a large Glafs can 


neither live, nor Flame burn, nor Syringes draw 


Water, nor Inſets fly, or crawl, nor Gunpow- 
der take fire. According to the forementioned 
Hypotheſis, the World may be conſidered as a 
great Automaton, like a Ship furniſhed with 
Pumps, &c. being an Engin conſiſting of ſeve- 
ral leſſer Engins. This compound Machine, 
being preſerved by the Laws of Local Motion 
and God's Providential Aſſiſtance ſtill continu- 
ed, is like a complex Principle, whence the 
SecondOrder of Corporeal things reſults. Now 
whatever happens according to this Courſe 
may be ſaid to be done Naturally, or according 
to Nature; but whatever is done otherwiſe is 

reternatural, and contrary to Nature. And 

deed, whatever is done amongſt things inani- 
mate muſt be by the Laws of Motion; Particu- 
lar Bodjes Mechanically affeQing one 2 
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by which affections the Body is differently mo- 
difyed, according to the difference of the Agent 
or the Patient. 
be Valgay Having thus ſhewn,how much the Vulgar No- 
Norien of tion of Nature is eſteemed and Deifyed by it's 
Nature pre- Votaries, I ſhall proceed to offer ſome Reaſons, 
_— „ why lamdiſſatisfyed with the Notion as well as 
841439% the Name it ſelf, and why 1 differ in my Opi- 
nion from thoſe Learned Men or others, who 
thiak the Common Notion of Nature friendly 
to Religion.. To ſhew then, what Malevolent 
Aſpect the Vulgar Notion of Nature may have 
on Religion, we ſhall conſider, what have been 
the fundamental Errors, that miſled the Hea- 
then's'Peopleas well as Philoſophers. 

. And Firſt, The looking upon inanimate and 
—_— mere Corporeal Things, as if endowed with 
weren He. Life, Senſe and Underſtanding, and the aſcri- 

bing to Nature and other Beings, things that 
belong to God, have been ſome of the great 
Cauſes of Polytheiſm and the Idolatry of the 
Gentiles, The moſt Antient Idolatry and the 
earlieſt was the Worſhip of the Celeſtial Lights; 
eſpecially the Sun and Moon. That kind of 
Aboda Zara, being the moſt Natural Worſhip, 
having glorious Bodies, immortal, always re- 
gularly moved. and very beneficial to Men, for 
it's Objects. There is a Paſlage in holy Scrip- 
ture, reputed at leaſt as Antient as Aeſes, which 
argues, that the Worſhip of the two great Lu- 
mMigaries was praiſed in his time, and looked 
upon as puniſhable by the Civil Magiſtrates. 
1 H ſays Job, I behold the Sun when it fhined,or the 
Praiſes in Moon pal ling in brightneſs ; And my Heart hath 
Juli time. been ſecretly enticed? or my Mouth hath kiſſed my 
| ; | Hand, 
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Hand, &c Job 31.26, 27. And that this Idola- 
tcy was uſed in the time of Moſes, appears from 
the following. Aud leſt thou lift thy Eyes unto Hea· 
wen, and when thou ſeeſt the Sun and the Moon and 
the Stars, even all the Hoſt of Heaven, ſhouldſt be 
driven to Worſhip them and ſerve them, &c. Deut. 


the Zabeans, by ſome learned Men are eſtemed 
the molt early Idolaters. More Nevoch. Lib. III. 
cap. 30. So that Avraham was put to diſpute a- 
gainſt them, and Mai monides the ableſt of the 
Jewiſh Rabbies further obſerves, that their ſu- 
perſtitions had ſo far overſpread the Eaſt in the 
time of Moſes, that ſeveral of the Jews Ceremo- 
nial Laws were Iaſtituted to oppoſe the idola- 
trousOpinions and Magical Rites of theZabeans. 
Who is ſeconded by the Famous Seiden and the 
Learned Hottinger hiſtor. Orient alis, Lib. I. cap. 
$. Theſe Zabeans Worſhipped the Sun and 
Moon as Gods, eſteeming them as intelligent 
Beings concerned in the Government of the 
World. And Maimon ides, Lib. III. cap. 36. 
aſſerts, the Zabeans to have adored the Sun and 
Moon and the Hoſt of Heaven, 2 Kings 17. and 
16. 2 Chron. 33. and 3. as true Gods. And 
the fame Learned Author Mor. Nevoch: Lib. III. 
cap. 25. informs us, that theſe Zabeans or 
Chaldeans, made Statues of Silver for the Sun, 
and of Gold for the Moon, which conſecrated 
by Ceremonial Rites and Ceremonies, did at- 
tract the Spirits of theſe Stars into thoſe ſhrines 
which would acquaint them what things were 
profitable, and: predi& things to come. And 
the Terepbim which Leban eſteemed as Gods, 
Gen. 31. and 19. ver. 30. are by Learned _ 
. tic 
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4+ 19 The Sabeans, or as ſome Criticks call them, eee 


uſed by the 


Sabeans. 
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ticks ſuppoſed to be ſuch ſpeaking Images; ſuch 
as Rachel ſtole from her Father leſt they ſhould, 


tell him, which way her Husband and his Com- 


Hypoerates 


ny took their flight. And the ſame Rabbi tells 
us of ſeveral Books of the ZabeanSuperſtitions, 
which treated of ſpeaking Images. And from 
theſe Zeno the Founder of the Stoick Sect, as 
Stobeus tells us, taught that the Sun, Moon and 
Stars were endowed with Underſtanding and 
Prudence. And Seneca de benef. Lib. VII. 
cap. 21. reprehends Epicurus and Anaxagorms, 
becauſe they believed the Svn to be a burning 
pennies or a Congeries of Caſual fires rather than 
a God. 

And the great Hippocrates in his Book de 


miſled and Principiis & Carnibus ſeems involved in the ſame 


Galen. 


ty was 


Error. Videtur ſane mihi id, quid ©gpydy calli- 
dum vocamus immortale eſſe, & cuntta intellig ere, & 
videre audire & ſcire omnia, tum preſentia tum futu- 
ra, upon whichNotion he attempts to give an Ac- 
count of the Origin of the World, and how the 
Parts ofa humanBody came to be formed. Which 
Attempt ought to be commended, ſince ſo great 
a Naturaliſt could not acquieſce in I know not 
what Faculties, but endeavours to give ſome 


Intelligible account. And it is a great inſtance 


of this Truth, that a ſatisfactory Account of the 
Production of the greater or leſſer World can- 
not be given without recourſe to a God; though 
Hippocrates Idolized Send could not account 
for it. And Galen, who was acquainted with 
Moſes Writings, and lived where Chriſtiani- 

ropagated, in his Book de «/# partium, 
where be excellently celebrates the wiſe Author 


of things, was ſo tranſported with the Errors 


of 
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of the Heathen Philoſophers, that he fancied the 
Earth had aSoul imparted to it bySuperiorBodies, 
which, (Galen. de aſu part. Lib.17.apud Lacunam in 
Epitome Oper. Galen. )he ſays, is ſo conſpicuous in 
the Sun, next in the Moon, & then in the Stars; 
that the Contemplator will be induced to think 
it Reaſonable, that the purer theSubſtance is, it 
is inhabited with a purer Mind than that of Ter- 
reſtrial Bodies, And mentioned the Reaſoning 
Nature of Plato, Ariſtetle, Hipparchus, Archi- 
meder, &c. he makes this inference. Si igitur in 
tanta Colluvie ( quo enim alio nomine quis ap- 
pellet id quod ex carne, ſanguine, pituita, ac bile u- 
traq; eft conflatum ) mens gignatur, adeo eximia 
& excellens; quantam ejuſdem putandum eſt, eſſe 
Excellentiam in Sole, Luna, aliiſq ʒetiam Sideribus ? 
to which he adds, mihi qhidem, dum hec mecum 
voluto, non exig ua quædam Mens talis, per ipſum 
etiam nos Aerem Ambientem, eſſe extenſa videtur ; 
fieri enim non poteſt, quum lucis ipſius ſolis . ' 
particeps, quin vim etiam ab ipſo aſſu- 
mat. 

But this Error of the Divinity of Celeſtial 2 Error 
Bodies did not ceaſe with the Zabeant, and of the Chi- 
Greek Philoſophers, for by thoſe who have v 
converſed with the Chineſe Doctots, it appears, 
that they believe the Heavenly Bodies to be tru- 
ly Divine, and are Worſhipped, becauſe they 
beſtow on Mankind, Light, Heat, Rain, &c. 
and the conſequentProductions of theſe. Which 
they thought more Reaſonable to worſhip than 
a Deity, as the Europeans do, who had neither 
Shape, Colour, nor Motion, nor Efficacy on 
cublacary things; which agrees with the Opi- 
nion of the Antient Greeks, who, as _ 

E E 
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oen teſtifyes, Origen cont. Celſ. 1. v. called the 
un, Moon and Stars, ih Ou; x d, 
conſpicuous and ſenſible Gods, And Euſebius 
tells us, that the Egyptian Theologers looked 
upon the Sun and Moon, whom they Worſhip- 
v6 by the Name of Oſiris and Jſis (which they 
rrowed from the Chaldeans) not only as Gods, 
but Makers and Governours of a great Part, it 
not of the reſt of the Univerſe. Præparat. I. 7. c. 
4. Damaſcus apud Photium vita Iſidori: Colunt 
pre ceteris Deis Agyptii Oferim & Iſin, i. e. So- 
lem & Lunam, illum omnia condere, & figuris nu- 
meriſque materiam adoynare arbitrati. 

Whether the Heathen Philoſophers, beſides 
the Stars and other Beings, believed a Supream 
Deity, we ſhall not enquire, but it is evident 
both from their Diſcourſes and Worſhip, that 
they aſcribed to ſenſible inferior Beings, Attri- 
butcs peculiarly belonging to God, and wor- 
ſhipped the Creature ue beſides, or more than 
the Creator, Rom. 1.25. who by Moſes, the Pro- 
phets, aud the Apoſtle; declared his diſlike of 
it, in that moſt excuſable kind of way in uſe 
amongſt the ten Tribes, who directed their 
Worſhip to one Supceam God, the God of J/- 

2ael, | 
. That the Sun, Moon and Stars were endowed 
Jews bus with Intelligent Minds, ſpread it's Contagion 
Chriſtians 10 much, as to ſeduce the Emperor Julian from 
Corrupred Chriſtianity to Heatheniſm, ( ſo that he gave 
KA 5 . the Sun thanks for his Advancement to the 
tient Ido. Empire,) and ſeveral Learned Jews and Chri- 
later. ſtians. As the moſt Famous and Judicions Rab- 
V Maimonides who aſſerted, More Nevochim 
I, 3. c. 29. (ni fallor) that the Sun and Moon 
Were 
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were animated and endowed with Underſland- 


ing and Will. And the Chief and moſt Lear- 


ned Menaſſeb Ben Iſrael, in his Problems de Cre- 
atione, Pag. M. 98. ſays, Quod de Intelligentiis 
tradunt id vero mera Fabula eſt ;, nam Celi ſecun- 
dum Rabbi Moſem, & rei veritatem, habent ani- 
mas proprias rational: vita preditas, ficut alibi à 
me demonſtrabitur. And Origen contra Celſum. 


I. 5. though a Chriſtian ſays, Siquidem etiam Cæ- 
leſtes Stelle Animalia ſunt Rationalia , virtute pra- 
dita, illuſtrata Cognitionis Lumine, a Sapientia illa 


que eſt Splendor aterni Luminis, and Origen contra 
Celſ. lib. 8. ſays, The Chiiſtians ſing Hymns to 
God the Lord of all, and God the Word, no other- 
wiſe than do the Sun, Moon and Stars, and the whole 
Heavenly Hoſt, fince all theſe being a Heavenly 
Quire, do with juſt Men celebrate the Supream God, 
and his only begotten Son, which may not ſo much 
be wondered at, ſince Ariſtorte and the Schools, 


had ſo long taught, that the Celeſtial Orbs had 


peculiar Intelligences, viz. Rational, Immor- 
tal and Powerful Active Beings. It's true the 
Errors amongſt the Chriſtians, was corrected 
and overpowered by their Orthodox Principles; 
yet it is dangerous for thoſe, who would be 
Loyal to a Jealous God. Exod. 20. to receive 
Principles which have miſted great Men, and 
whence Philoſophers have drawn Conſequences 
repugnant to Religion. And indeed, amongſt us, 
a Sect of Men, who profeſs Chriſtianity as well 


as pretend to Philoſophy, much reſemble the 


Antient Heathens; for though they talk 
of God, they mean ſuch a one, as is little diffe- 
rent from the animated and intelligent Univerſe, 
and very unlike the true God, which Chriſtians 
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Worſhip, and though they are looked upon as 
witty Diſcoverers of Unheard of Myſteries in 
Phyſicks and Natural Theology; yet their Hy- 
pot heſis ſeems not to be new, as appears 
from the above cited Paſſages, to which 
we ſhall add the following out of Lacan; 


Eſtqz Dei ſedes, ubi Terra, Pontus, & Aer, 
Et Calum, & Virtus: Superos quid quærimur ultra? 
Jupiter eſt quodcunque vides, quocunque nioveris. 


And ſince the Soul of the World, talked of by 
the Antients, is not unlike what they call Na- 
ture, we ſhall further obſerve, how the Belief 
of that Soul influenced the Gentiles in reſpect 
of Religion; ſince they believed this Soul of 
the World to be not only a Living but an In- 
telligent, Wiſe, Active Being, as appears from 
Diogenes Laertiuis Lives of the Philoſophers, 
eſpecially that of Zeno. And the accurate Scep- 
tick Sætus Empericus, reciting a long Ratioci- 
nation of Zenophon, thus —_— ergo 
Mundus mente præditus & intelligens, &c. Sext. 
Emperic. adverſus Methamat. lib. 8. which Aſ- 
ſertion he thus propoſes of his own Opinion, 
Si non eſſet aliqua mens in Mundo, neque ulla Mens 
in te eſſet. Eſt autem in te Mens aliqua , ergo eſt 
etiam in Mundo. Et ideo Mundus eſt Mente & 
Intelligentia prætdlitus. And the ſame introduces 
Zeno Ciitiens thus diſcourſing, quod immittit ſe- 
men ejus quod eſt particeps Rationis, eſt ipſum quo- 
que Rat ionis particeps. Mundus autem emittit ſemen 
2275 quod eſt particeps Rationis, eſt ergo Mundus 

ationis particeps, And the ſame Author tells us, 
that the Stoicks held the World to be an Ani- 
mal. y And 
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And that the Antients believed, the World 
to be endowed with a Rational Soul, as well as 
how this Opinion led them to the Worſhip of 
another than the true God, will further appear 
trom what follows. Sextus Empericus infers 
from the Worlds being intelligent, that it is 
alſo a Divine Being. - Eft ergo Mundus Mente 
præ ditus & Intelligens —& ided Deus. And repea- 
ting the defence of this Argument of Zenophon 
againſt an Objection, he concludes : Ideo Mun- 
dus eſt Mente & Intelligentia preditus : Cum autem 
ſit Mente & Intelligentia præditus, eſt etiam Deus. 
And Pharmutus the Philoſopher ſays, Quemad- 
modum nos anima Gubernamur, fic & Mundus a- 
nimam habet, que vindicet illum ab interitu, & 
hes voc atur Jupiter. And Cicero in his Acade- 


* 


The Opini. 
on of the 
Seul of the 
World pre- 
judicial to 
theWorſhip 

the true 


mick Queſtions, Mundum eſſe Sapientem, & ha- 


bere Memem, qua ſeipſam fabricata ſit, & omnia 
moderator regat. And to the ſame Pur poſe, St. 
Auguſtin. de civit. Dis Lib 7. cap. 2. ſpeaking 
of the Stoicks ſays, dicunt omnia ſidera partes Jo- 
vis efſe, & omnia vivere & Rationales animas ha- 
bere, & ideo ſine Controverſia Deos eſſe. And Socra- 
res introduces Ariſtophanes thus, ; 
O Rex, O Imperator, Aer vaſte, quæ terram con- 
tines ſuſpenſam, 
Nec non ſplendide Ather. 
To which we ſhall add theConfeſſion of thePoet 
Manlius. | * 9 
Qua pateat, Mundum Divino Numine virti, 
Arq, ipſum eſſe Deum. 


. 
To all which we ſhall ſubjoyn this Paſſage of 


the Elder, Plin. Nat. Hiſt. Lib. 2. cap. 1. Mun - 
dum & hoc quod alio nomine Celum appellare libuit, 


cujus circumſtt xu teg untur omnia, numen eſſe credi 
1 — 
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par eſt, æternum, immenſum, neque genitam, ne- 
que interiturum unquam. Sacer eſt, eternus, im- 
menſus, totus in toto, veroipſe totum, ſinitus & in 


finito ſimilis, extra, intra, cuncta complexus in ſe, 


idemq; Nature opus, & rerum ipſa Natura. 


The Seul of We have cited theſe Paſſages of the Soul of 
_ the World the World, ſince the Antients confounded that 


and Nature 
uſed pro- 
wiſcuon/ly. 


and Nature together, having mentioned no 6+ 
ther Univerſal Nature, than that; and 
ſiace their Opinion of the Univerſe, which they 
allow to be endowed with Life, Underſtanding 
and Providence miſled them into their Errors, 
Chriſtians ought to be Jealous of admitting ſuch 
a being,which Men commonly Venerate under 
the Name of Nature, aſcribing as many Prero- 
gatives to it as the Idolators did to their Aſun- 
dane Soul. And that the Being they call 
Nature hath been made as ill uſe of as the 
Soul of the World, will appear from the follow- 
ing, Non Jovem qualem in Capitolio Colimus, ful- 
mina mittere, fed cuſtodem rettoremq, Univerſt, A- 
ni mum ac Spiritum Mundani hujus operts Dominum 
& Artificem, cui no men omne convenit; Seneca. 
Nat. Queſt. lib. 2 cap. 4 f. to which he adds, Vis illam 
Natur am vecare ? Non peccabis, eſt enim ex quo 
nata ſunt omnia cujus Spiritu vivimus. Vis illam 
vocare Mundum? Non falleris, ipſe enim eſt totum 
quid, totus ſuis partibus inditus, & ſe ſuſti nens vi 
ſua. And the ſame Author, de Benef. lib. 4. 
cap. 7. ſays, nihil Natura ſme Deo oft, nec Deus 
fine Natura, ſed idem eſt uterq; and another of 


the Roman Writers hath the following, Nate 


ra eft igitur que continet Mundum omnem, eumq; 

tuetur & quidem non ſine ſenſu ac ratione. And 

Lattanius thus delivers the Opinion of one nd 
WY. t 
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the Stoicks, Iſti uno Nature nomine res diverſiſſi- 
mas comprehenderunt; Deum & Mundum, Arti- 
ficem & Opus, dicuntq; Alterum ſine altero nihil 
poſſe , tanquam Natura ſit Deus Mundo permiſt us. 
Nam int erdum fic confundunt, ut fit Deus ipſa 
mens Mundi, & Mundus ſit Corpus Dei quaſi vero ſi- 
mul eſſe cæperunt Mundus & Deus. And to prove 
that we have not, in this Diſcourſe ſometimes 
ſtyled Nature a Semi · Deity or Goddeſs, without 
Reaſon as if Men Idolized her, we ſhall add 
the following Hymn from Orpheus, 


x 
Q quo? mpunracy Ott, &c. 
Which is thus rendered in Latin; 


O Natura omnium mater Dea, artificioſa admo- 
dum Dea, 
Suſcitatrix honorabilis, multa creans, Divina 
Reg ina, 
Omni domans, indom ita Gubernatrix, ubique 
Splendens, 
And a little after, 


e/Etheria, Terreſlris, & Marina Regina, &c. 


And Ariſtotle and his Commeatators come lit» 
tle ſhort of it when they ſay, Natura eſt Sa- 
pientiſſima , Natura fine ſuo nunquam excidit ; 
Natura ſemper quod optimum eſt facit. Nor are 
the Works of Ged diſtinguiſhed from the Works 
of Nature, when Ariotte himſelf ſays, de Cælo 
lib. 11. cap. 5. Deus & Natura nihil pror ſus 
facinnt fruſtra, eſteeming the Creator and the 
Creature coequa!, and two ſubordinate Go- 

T1 ver nours. 
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vernours. To which we may add the Expreſ 
ſion of Ovid, | 


Hanc Deus & melior litem Natura diremit, 


It might be eaſy to refute theſe precarious 
and improbable Opinions of the Heathens,were 
it neceſſary. Thoſe Philoſophers, who aſler- 
ted the Sun to be Fire, could not find that flame 
with fuel. And thoſe Chaldeans, who made the 
World an Animal endowed with a Living Soul, 
Underſtanding and Will, would be as much 
puzzled to find Nouriſhment for it, and Parts 
Organized to prepare that Nouriſhment, it 
being 160 times bigger than our Globe of the 
Earth. If we allow the Carteſian Principles, 
the World would be far from being Intelligent 
or a Living Body; and it would be no difficulty 
to propoſe an Hypotheſis, which might ſhew,how 
theSun might be an Igneous Body, and ſupply» 
ed with fuel much neater than from the Seaor 
Earth; but not to mention this, Underſtand- 
ing and Prudence can ſcarce be attributed to 
Planets, eſpecially the Moon, ſo rude and moun- 
tanous a Body, which by Speculative Men 
can ſcarce be thought capable of exerciſing the 
Functions of a Senſative Soul, being a Lump 
of Matter, unfitly Organized for a Living and 
Senſative Soul. And though Philoſophers ſpeak 
much of the Quinteſſential Nature of the Ce- 
leſtial Bodies; yet they give no Phyſical Rea- 
ſons for their Opinions, but have received 
them, becauſe agreeable with Ariſtotle's Opini: 
on of the Divinity of Celeſtial Bodies, lib. 1. 
6. 3. de Celo, neither conſiſtent with true Phi- 
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loſophy nor Religion. Indeed in his Book de 
Celo1. 11. cap. 33. heobſerves,that the Pytha- 
goreans believed our Earth to be a Planet, 
which moved adout the Sun, which was placed 
in the Centre of the Planets; and this Hyporke- 
ſis hath been received by Copernicus, Keplerus, 
Galileo, and Gaſſendus, and received by Des Car- 
res and others; which Hypotheſis ſeems much 
more Reaſonable than Prolomy's Syſtem, and 
agreeable to the Phenomena in the Order and 
Conſiſtence of the Heavens. Now if we con- 
ſider the Nature of our Globe, compoſed of 
very heterogeneous Subſtances, unlikely to be 
Organical, and to bea Living Animal, endow- 
ed with a Rational Soul, we ſhall ſcarce attri- 
bute Underſtanding, Providence and Divine 
Nature to other Stars; the Moon appearing by 
a Teleſcope,to be a Craggy, Mountainous Body, 
compoſed of Parts of different Textures; and 
hath no manifeſt Light, but what it borrows 
from the Sun, and perhaps from the Earth. 
i As for the Immortality of Celeſtial Bodies, Te In- 
i not to mention the Paralax of ſome Comets —ä— 
4 above the Moon, that may reaſonably be called in — 
Queſtion, by the ſudden Generation, Changes pr ved, &c. 
and Deſtruction of the Spots in the Sun. On the 
8th of May 1660, we obſerved by a Teleſcope, 
a ſpot in the Morniag, which in the Evening 
was quite diſſipated, though the extent of it's 
ſurface appeared to be equal to all Europe. And 
as for the Conſtancy of the Motions of the Ce- 
leſtial Bodies, the Motion of the Earth ſeems to 
be as regular as of any other, vhich yet we know 
is inanimate. And though the Earth were not 
a Planet, yet within is ſelf we obſerve, tlie 
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Regular Motions of Tides, ebbing and flowing 
twice a day, and Spring Tides twice a Month, 
and that a Vaſt Tra of Water is obſerved to 
ſhine. And though Light is the Nobleſt of 
Senſible Qualities, yet it is no proof of the Pla- 
nets being divine, it appearing, by Teleſcopes, 
that the Gods uf the Zabeans and Chaldeans, ex- 
cept the Sun, ſhine only by a bor rowedLight, 
Venus appearing ſometimes horned like the 
Moon, : ſome time after her change. And the 
Earth is a Light 4ody receiving it's Light from 
the Sun, whether it be a Planet or not. And 


though the Sun communicates more Light to 


the Moon, than it receives from her, which is 


argued from the Light upon her ſurface in ſome 


Eclipſes; and though when whe Pupil of the 
Eye is enlarged in the Night, the Moon appears 
to fhine very bright. yet the Earth perhaps may 
be brighter than the Moon; for I haveobſerved 
a ſmall Cloud ia the Weſt, about Sun-ſet, 
which though a looſe Opicous Body, reflected 
the Light as brightly as the Moon, both appea- 
ring like white Clouds; yet when the Sun de- 
fcended below the Horizon the Moon grew more 
Luminous. And if we ſpeak of Light Indefi- 
nitely, whether it be externally received from 
another Body, or proceeds from any Principle 
within, it is ſo far from proving it's Divinity, 
that a burned ftone, as that of Bolomia, 
wilt afford more borrowed Light than one of 
the Planets. And fuch object Creatures as In- 
fects, as the winged Cucupias of Hiſpaniola and 
creeping Inſects called glow worms, nay inani- 
mate Bodies, as rotten Wood, ſtinking Whi- 
kings, and other putrifyed Fich, will afford * 
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But further, how the Zabeans could ſuppoſe, 
the Connection, Summetry aud SubordinateDe- 
pendance of ſeveral Parts of the World, made 


Animal Souls, and alſo diſtinct Underſtandings 
and Wills, and ſeveral alſo of a Divine Nature. 
And further, what a ſtrange Monſter, rather 
than a Deity, thoſe Philoſophers muſt make 
the Univerſe, who taught it to be but one, yet 
were of Stobeus his paradoxical Opinion, I ſhall 
not now examin. In the Beginning of his Phyſi- 
cal Eclogues he ſays. 28; 7, &c. i. e. Jupiter 
quidem totus Mundus eſt, Animal ex animalibus, 
Numen ex Numinibus compoſitum. 

From what hath been ſaid it appears, how 
ly dangerous it is to allow any other Creatures la- 
- telligent and Rational, except Angels and Men, 

or to allow them an Architectonick, Provident 

orGoverning Power. And though there is no 
| danger, that Chriſtians ſhould Worſhip Nature 
5 as Heatheas did. Yet it is dangerous to enter- 
4 tain Opinions, which miſled ſeveral Philoſo- 
1 phers, which may induce ſome Learned Men 
to have too great a Veneration for Nature, and 
Worſhip the Creature, above or beſides the Creator, 
who is the true God, and not the World, nor 
the Soul of it. And though thoſe Sticklers for 
the received Notion of Nature, ſeem not to en- 
danger Religion ; yet it is a fault that they 
blame thoſe for, that aſcribe not as much to Na- 
ture, as they do themſelves, Repreſentin 
their Notion not only Innocent, but Uſef 
if not Neceſlary to Religion. | 
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Reaſon 4— 
gaiuſt the 


dulgar No- 


tien of Na- ©? 


ture. 


But to proceed to the Reaſons, why we have 
rejected the vulgar received Notion of Nature. 
The Firſt is, that Nature according to the Vul- 

r Notion, is aſſerted and aſſumed without 
{ufficient Proof; for in Philoſophy we ought 
not to give our Aſſent without Poſitive Argu- 


ments to prove it, though we have no particular 


Arguments againſt it, and more eſpeciaJlly,when 
it relates to ſuch a Catholick Agent, that o- 
thers are but Inſtruments of it, or Subordinate 
ꝛ0 it, and which having an Agency in ſo many 
Phenomena,. it may be ſuppoſed Demonſtrable 
by ſeveral of them; whereas there are no De- 
monſtrative Phyſical Arguments to prove the 
Exiſtence of this Nature we diſcourſe of. And 
though Holy Scripture ſhould be admitted in 
Philoſophical Controverſies, yet where the Cor- 
poreal Works of God are treated of, Nature is 
not io much as mentioned ; and therefore we 
may freely queſtion by Reaſon, what is not 
offered as a Matter of Belicf by Revelation; and 
though general Opinions are popular, they are 
no Phyſical Arguments, nor ought tc influence 
Philoſophers though they do the Vulgar. 


The Secend The Second Reaſon why we entertain it not is, 


Reaſon. 


That it is not neceſſary, there ſhoald be ſuch: a 
Nuture, Philoſophers having reduced theirPrinci- 
ples to asſmall a Number as they can without ma- 
kingthem inſufficientzſor if we ſuppoſe the com- 
mon Matter of all Bodies, to be firſt divided into 
innumerable minute Parts, by the wiſe Author 


of things, and that theſe were ſo diſpoſed as to 


form theWorld,1s no conſtituted; and further, 
if we ſuppoſe the Univerſal Laws of Motion to 
be eſtabliſhed, and that by their Conventions, 
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the Seminal Principles of various things were 
contrived, by the Local Motion of Matter,skil- 
fully guided at the beginning, and that Gods 
ordinary and general Concourſe contributed to 
perfect the Univerſe and continue it ſo, there 
is no need of any Diſtinct, Powerful, Intelligent 
Being to aſſiſt him, as Nature is repreſented; 
ſince the Phenomena which occur, will flow from 
the meer Fabrick and Conſtitution of the World. 
For the motion of the Sun and Moon being once 
ſetled, it will follow conſequently,that the Moon 
will have ſeveral Phaſes every Month, and that 
they ſhall ſometimes have a Trine or a Qua- 
drate Aſpect, and that ſometimes the one and 
ſometimes the other ſhould be Eclipſed; yet 
theſe things have been, and are ſtill looked upon 
by ſome as Supernatural things; and even A- 
riſtetle and his Followers thought, ſuch things 
could not be maintained, without an Aſſiſtant 
Intelligence, which he aſſigned to each particu- 
lar Orb. But if we conſider the Unſearchable 
Wiſdom of the Divine Architect, or Anuiteyor, 
Heb. 11. 10. his penetrating Eyes could diſ- 
cern all the Motions of the Automaton, and what 
might happen according to the Laws of Moti- 
on, ſo that nothing could happen, but what 
was agreeable to the Conſtitution he thonght 
fit to allow, and foreſaw without the Interpoſi- 
tion of a Miracle. 
Nor is the Notion of Nature more uſeful, than 
neceſſary, to explain thoſe Phenomena, where 
it is employed; nor is it allowable ; for to give 
the Nature of a thing for a Cauſe of a particu- 
lar Quality or Operation, is to leave the Mat- 
ter as obſcure as before; or argues, that a Phi- 
| loſopher 
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The rd 
ArTament. 


loſopher can aſſign no better Cauſes than an 
Ordinary Man, who never learned Natural Phi- 
loſophy; for when Philoſophers give ſuch blind 


Cauſes of things, it ſhews, that the Cauſe of that 


dark Phenomenon is not yet known.. So that 
this Indefinite Notion of Nature , being 
applicable to the reſolving of all Difficulties, 
ſerves only to delude him that asks the Queſti- 
on, or to hide the Ignorance of the Anſwerer, 

The Third Argument againſt theNotion of Na. 
ture is, that it is ſo dark & unintelligibly propo- 
ſed, that thoſe that uſe it, know not what to make 
of it.For it appears not whether they mean a 
Corporeal or an [mmaterial Subſtance by it, or 


whether betwixt both; as Subſtantial Forms 


and Real Qualities are, which ſevere School. 
men hold ſeparable from all Matter. If Cor- 
poreal, it appears not how It can be ſo Wiſe 
and Omniſcient an Agent; beſides it may be 
asked what kind of Subſtance it is, and how, 
diſallowing penetration of Dimenſions, it per- 
vades all other Bodies in the World. If it be 
2 Semi · Subſtantia as ſome call Subſtantial Forms 
and Real Qualities, we have elſewhere ſhewn 
in a Chymico Phyſical Diſcourſe of Salt-Peter 
how Chymerical and Quintelligible the Princi- 


ples of the Peripateticks are. If then this Na- 


ture be a poſitive Being it muſt be Immaterial; 
but to make uſe of ſuch a Cauſe as a Phyſical 
Ageat, and the grand Determiner and Author of 


Motion; and that, in familiar Phænomena, as the 


aſcenſion of Water in Pumps, or the ſuſpenſion of 
it in Watering Parts, & the running of it thro? 
Sy phons, and to explain their Accidents is very 
difficult to concieve. But of this more hereaf- 
| ter, 
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ter, we ſhall only add, that the Naturaliſts avoid 
defining of what they call Nature and covet to 
talk darkly, that they may be leſs liable to 
Obje&ions, ſince this Notion helps them to 
pretend Knowledge and diſguiſe Ignorance, 


The Fourth Reaſon why I ciflike the Notion 23 Bare, 
of Nature, is, becauſe it is dangerous to Reli- Reaſen. 


gion and conſequently to Chriſtianity; for Men 
aſcribing to Nature as an Intelligent Being the 
wonderful Effects they ſee the World inſtead 
of God, they rob him of the Veneration and 
Gratitude that is due to him, and praiſe her 
for the Wonderful and Uſeful things they re- 
ceive from God. And thovgh Nature in that 
Senſe is never to be met with in the Scriptures, 
yet in the Books of Philoſophers nothing is 
more frequent than fine Titles and Encomiums 
of Nature and her Effects. Beſides as the Ari- 
flotelians, from whence the Notion of Nature 
is taken, make the World Eternal, and aſcrihe 
all the Tranſactions of it to Nature, they ex- 
clude God from be ing concerned in theCreation, 
and from being concerned much in the Ad mi- 
niſtration of the Sublunary World; ſo that a 
Goddeſs Nature is ſubſtituted inſtead of a true 
God. 

And that an Error in ſuch an Important Point, 
may tend to undermine the Principles of Reli- 
gion is reaſonable to expect; for ſince thegrea- 
teſt Argument to convince us of a God and his 
Providence, may be taken from the Wiſe and 
Benign Conduct of what we ſee in the Viſible 
World; to aſcribe ſuch things to Nature muſt 
weaken that Argument, and not only take away 
the Neceſſity of acknowledging a Deity, — 

. 8 
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The Fifth 
Argument 
ecainſt the 
received 
Notion of 
Nature. 


the adminiſtration of things, which are by them 
aſcribed to Nature, to whom they have recourſe 
in explaining all Phenomena. And though when 
preſſed to declare, they are aſhamed to affirm, 
that God and Nature are the ſame thing, yet 
their Practice gives the Praiſe to Nature, not 
to God; as in reſpect of the Sun and Moon, 
though the Latter receives her Light from thar 
Fountain the Sun, yet ſince the Motions of 
Ebbing and Flowing depend on the Moon, they 
attribute theſe Effects to the Latter ; thus tho? 
Men actnowledge Nature Subordinate to God, 
yet they regard Her more than Him.And as the 
reſpe& ſhewn to Nature hath made ſome deny 
God, ſo it hath made others forget him. And 
if other Principles hindered not, the Erroneous 


T1ldeas of Nature might not only ſhake, but ſub- 


vert the Foundations of Religion, milleading 

thoſe that are inclined to deny the Neceſlity, 

: to Queſtion or Deny the Exiſtence of a 
od. 

The Fifth Argument againſt the received No- 
tion of Nature, is, that ſeveral Phenomenas do not 
agree with itz for if there were ſuch an iatelli- 
gent, Wiſe and vigilant Being, ſeveral things 
would not be done which are. And fince Na- 
tures Providence and Power is extended to 
every thing, and Inanimate Bodies as well as 
Living Bodies, the Inſtances we make Uſe of 
ſhalt be taken from the Former, their Structure 
and Qualities being more eaſily underſtood and 
diſcourſed of, than of Organized Bodies. 


And 
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And Fir, Since Natures Care for the good of a . 
of the Univerſe is urged from her Vigilancy to cum and 
prevent a Vacuum or to repleniſh it, we ſhall —_— 
ſhew the contrary from the Phenomena that hap- prevent is 
pen about a Vacuum. In great Pumps it is 
3 Faid, that Nature lifts up the Water, contrary 

to it's Tendency, to prevent a Vacuum; and 
that in an Inverted Pipe, neither Water nor 
Quickſilver which is fourteen times, heavier, 

will fall down, leſt it ſhould leave a Vacuum be- 

hind. But if aGlaſsPipe be but a Foot longer than 

$4 Or 35, or an inverted Tube filled with Quick- 

{ilver be but a Fingers Bread th longer than 30 

Inches, the Water in One, and the Quickſilver 
in the other will ſubſide, the one leaving aFoot, 
and the other an Inch of diſſerted Space; 

where it argues Nature to have but little Pow- 
er, or little Knowledge of it, that ſhe does not 

take care to prevent this Vacuum. So when a 
Glaſs Bubble is blown very thin at the flame of 

a Lamp, and ſealed Hermetically, whilſt hot, 
the Reaſon why it breaks when Cold, is aſſigned, 
becauſe Nature does it, leſt the Air rarifyed by 
heat, ſhould occaſion a Vacuum,when conden- 

* fed; but if the Glaſs be ſtronger, Natures Pow- 
3 eris loſt, and the Glaſs remains unbroke. But 

the true Reaſon is, that whilſt the Air was ra- 
rifyed, the agitation of the expanded Air ſtreng- + 

thened it's Spring, and enabled it to aſſiſt the 

: Glaſs to reſiſt the Force of the Airs External 
Preſſure; but when that Expanſion ceaſes, the 

7 Glaſsitſelf being too weak to reſiſt, yields to 

} The Force of the incumbent Air, a Pillar of the 
Atmoſphere preſſing upon a Bubble two Inches 
Diameter, weighing an hundred pound —_— 
n . 


But when the Bubble is ſtronger, it reſiſts the 
force of External preſſure; yet it may be made 
of ſuch a thickneſs that it's ſtrength will be ſo 
Equipollent to the Preſſure of the Air, that by 
the addition of a ſmall Weight laid upon it, it 
will fly into pieces, and break with Noiſe. In 
both which Caſes, Natuie is either wanting in 
her Power or Care. | 
In Argu- Another grand Inſtance of Natures Care and 
ment - Wiſdom, is to implant an innate Diſpoſition 
gainſt Na- in Bodies to tender to the Centre, as Heavy, or 
= 1 npwards, as Light; but the prepollent Gravi- 
©» of Bodies ty of ſome, being ſufficient to give compara- 
that are tive Lightneſs or Gravity to Bodies, we 
bea vy, & c. muſt deny Nature this Prerogative. If a piece 
of Wood be let fall in ſo light a Medium as the 
Air, it's Specifick Gravity makes it tend towards 
the Centre; but if it be let go under Water, 
it will aſcend to the Top; which cannot be aſ- 
ſigned to poſitive Levity, ſin:e it deſcended in 
the Air by it's Gravity. But not to diſpute 
the Appetite. which Nature hath implanted in 
Bodies to tend to the Centre, which is but a 
point and not able to contain one of them ; we 
ſhall further conſider, that if a Ball be let fall 
upon the Ground, it will make ſeveral rebounds 
before it be at Reſt. Where it may be asked, 
why if it's tendency proceeded from Natures in- 
nate Appetite, it ſhould riſe up again contrary 
to Natures deſign ; and it is not only very in- 
diſcreet and an Argument of Natures Fooliſn- 
neſs, when it falls, to ſuffer it to go with a 
greater force than was requiſite to purſue her 
Deſign, and which ſhould occaſion it to fly ſo 
often dack from the place ſhe deſigned it to go 
to, 
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toʒw here Nature muſt be very weak, that ſhe can- 
not manage what a Child ean direct as he pleaſes. 
Nor is it leſs contradictory to Natures Power 
and Wiſe Deſigns, to ſuffer a Pendulum by fo 
many Vibrations, to move contrary to it's per- 
ndicular Tendency; which Motion not- 
withſtanding proceeds from it's Gravity. 

But not to mention thofe greater Anomalies 4» 05: 

in the vaſter Bodies of the Univerſe, as Earth- Jon an- 

uakes, Deluges, Celeſtial Comets, Spots in / _ _ 

[ the Sun, Cc. which are Arguments againſt the % Fr. 

3 Character, which is given Nature of her Care vidence. 

and Vigilancy ; it may perhaps be urged, that 
the Exceptions we have made againſt the Pro. 
ceedings of Nature,may as well be urged againſt 
; Providence and exclude him from the Govern- 
4 ment of the World. But to this I anſwer, that 
the Queſtion is about Mens Notion of Nature, 
not God's Providence; which may eaſily be e- 
ſtabliſhed upon proper and ſolid Grounds ; as 
the infinite Perfections of Divine Nature, 
which enables him to govern the World, he 
hath made and ſupports z; The exquiſite Con- 
trivance ot Mens Bodies, requiring ſtupeadiovs 
Wiſdom ; The Supernatural Revelations made 
of himſelf, and his care of his Creatures, by 
Prophecies, Apparitions and Miracles, above 
the Power, and contrary to the Laws of Mo- 
tion in Matter, But to our preſent Purpoſe; it 
ſeems not the deſign of Providence to pre- 
% vent thoſe Anomalies and Defects, which they 
allign as Natures Duty; as to keep the Univerſe 
in order, that all things be carried on in the 
belt and moſt regular way. Beſides nature is 
reputed but a Deputy, whoſe Diligence and 
Vigilancy 
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ſedec and Abraham ſtyled him, not only the 
moſt High God, but Poſſeſſor of Heaven and 
Earth, and who when he ſetled the Laws of 
Motion, gave them to Matter, not himſelf. And 
being obliged to no Benefactor, he was not obli- 
ged to make things after the deſt manner he 
could, for their own Good ; for which Reafon, 
thoſe that are capable ought to praiſe and 
thank him for what he hath done, having no 
Right to find Fault, decauſe he hath done no 
more. And as he hath a. Soveraign Right 
to diſpoſe of his Works as he pleaſes, fo 
he hath other Attributes, which he may ex- 
erciſe as he pleaſes, and expect to be glotifyed 
for his Goodneſs to Inferior Creatures; his 
Wiſdom appearing both to Men and Angels by 
the great variety of hisContrivances in his works, 
more than if he had made them all of the moſt 
excellent kind;asShadows inPi&ures,&Diſcords 
inMuſick skilfully ordered, recommend the Pain- 
ter and the Muſitian. And perhaps the violating 
the Courſe of things, and the miſchievous Con- 
ſequences of ſuch exorbitances, manifeſts the 
goodneſs of God, in preſerving the orderly 
Courſe of things. Again, as God is a moſt ab- 
ſolute and freeBeing,ſo he is Omniſcient, and as 
by his Supream Dominion over his Works, he 
may diſpoſe of them for his own Glory; ſo his 
Wiſdom, which is ſo much paſt finding ont, 
may have deſigns in the Anomalies, which hap- 
pen in the World, which we cannot diſcern; 
and he may exercife as much Wiſdom and you 
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dence in receding from the Laws of Nature, as 
in eſtabliſhing of them. Whereas the Duty of 
Nature is to preſerve the order of things ia 
their reſpective Conditions, ſo that we can bet- 
ter diſcern, when ſhe iniſſes her aim by not per- 
forming her Part, We are further to conſider, 
thatGod is not oaly independentbut free & wiſe, 


ſo he is a juſt Agent, and may occaſion ſeveral. 


Irregularities to puniſh what Men are guilty of. 


And as Nature is ſaid to reſpe& Men, not 


ia a Moral but a Phyſical Capacity, God de- 
clares in Scripture,that he Curſed the Gr ound or 
Earth, for Man's ſake, Gon. 3. 17, 18. and 
that there is no penal evil in the City, which is 
not owing to him, Amoſ. 3. 6. Beſides he is not 
over- ruled as Nature is, by the Motions of 
Matter, but over- rules the eſtabliſned Rules of 
Motion to execute his Juſtice; as in Earthquakes, 
Plagues, Inundations, &c. to deprive Wicked 
Men of that Life and thoſe Bleſſings, which 
their Sins have made them unworthy of. Which 
ſhews, that what may be eſteemed a fault in 
Nature, and unſuitable to what ſhe is repre- 
ſented to be, may he conſiſtent enough 
when attributed to Divine Providence. 

But here perhaps may ariſe a Queſtion, whe- 
ther the World, and the Creatures that Com- 


A Rueſtion 
propoſed 


and anſwe- 


poſe it, are as perfect as they could be made? ea. 


which is very difficult to anſwer, the Extent of 
the Divine Power and Wiſdom being not known 
to me. However, we ſhall briefly conſider the 
Queſtion, the.Sence of it being; whether God 
could make the material World, and the Crea- 
tures it conſiſts of better than they are? Or, 
whether the Particular kinds or orders ot Crea- 
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tures may be made more perfect or better than 
they are? As to the firſt Part of the Queſtion, 
it ſeems not ſafe to deny God Almighty, who 
is Omniſcient, and full of Perfections, beyond 
what we can comprehend, the Power to exerciſe 
his Perfections, and Create a Work more per- 
fect than this World. And if we conſider his 
immenſe Power, and Wiſdom, it will not fol- 
low, that though this World is an excellent 
piece of Workmanſhip, that he could not make 
it better, or that, becauſe God is able to make 
one more exquiſite, that this is not admirably 
made. As for the Senſe of the Queſtion in the 
Second Senſe, if we conſider the feveral Species 
of viſible Creatures, without reſpe& to the 8y- 
ſtem of the Univerſe, or the particular deſigns 
of the Creator, it ſeems evident, that ſeveral 
Creatures, might be more perfe& than they are, 
ſince fome are more compleat than others, as 
an Oyſter, which can neither ſee, hear, ſwim, 
nor fly, &c. is more imperfect than an Eagle 
or an Elephant: of this Inequality in the Perfe- 
fection of Creatures, we might enumerate ſeve- 
ral Examples. If it ſhould be asked, whether 
God could make more perfe& Creatures than he 
hath made, it evidently appears he could, ſince 
he hath done it. But whether the Creatures 
were not ſo skilfully made, that they ſcarce 
could poſſibly be made better, with reſpect to 
the ends he deſigned them for will be a hard Mat- 
ter to anſwer, and to prove the Negative; for 
fuppoſing a Man ſhould come into a Watchma- 
ers Shop. and ſee a plain Watch, fit only to 
ſhew the Hour of the day; another that ſtrikes 
the Hour; another fitted with an Alarm _ 
ö r 
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ther that ſhews the Day of the Month; and ano- 
ther that ſhewed the Motions of the Tydes, Sun, 
Moon. and Planets, &c. he would think one 
more cui us than the other; yet each might be 
perfect ia it's kind, and the one anſwer the de- 7 
ſign of the Maker as well as the other. And thus 
a Writing Maſter, who writes ſeveral Hands, 
though they may beall excellent in their kinds, 
yet the one may ſeem more Beautiful than the 0+» 
ther, and if the Maſter ſhould add Beauty and 
Ornament to a Text hand to make it as fair as 
a Roman Hand, that flouriſhiag would 
ſpoil the Text, and argue want of Jndgmeat. : 
And that Divine Providence had ſeveral 7,,,:.., 
Ends, in making the World, and the ſeveral bad ſeve-' 
Creatures that Compoſe it, ſome of which are 7! end: 5x 
hid to us and others known, is evident, ſome J2>" * 
being made for the Manifeſtation of the Glory 
of God, others the Uſefulneſs of Man, or the 
Maiatainance of the Syſtem of the World, with 
reſpect to particular Creatures or the propaga- 
tion of their kinds. 3 
But Gods delign for the welfare of Man and = 
. . ri bat iam o 
other Creatures is to ba under ſtood iu a two- pwned 
fold Senſe or Limitation. And Fir}, though 
Men and other Animals are furniſh:d with Fa. 
culties requiſite to preſerve themſelves, and to 
provide their own Neceſſaries, yet it is with re- 
ſpect to what regularly and moſt uſually hap- 
pens to that Species of Beings they belong to; 
but no? ſuch asare irregular,or contingent. Thus 
it is convenient, when a Woman is brought to 
Bed, that her Breaſts ſhould be filled with Milk, 
to ſuckle her Child; but if the Child dye in 
the Delivery, it would " better ſhe had not, 
2 it 
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it being troubleſom and ſometimes Dangerous. 
Again, a Head of Hair is frequently ſervicea- 
ble to the Perſon, yet it often is prejudicial and 
ordered by the Phiſitians to be cut off. And 
the Inſtiat in Hens to Hatch their Eggs, 


and take care of their young ones, is not only uſe- 


ful,but neceſſary to preſerve the Species, yet 
they ſometime brood upon Duck Eggs. and 
and bring forth Ducklings inſtead of Chick- 
ens. Thus it is convenient, that a Man ſhould 
loath thoſe things that are nauſeous aad of an 
ill Taſte or Smel]; Becauſe thoſe things, which 
are chiefly defigned for his Nouriſhment, are 
either well or not ill taſted; and yet inSickneſ-, 
that Diſpoſition to refuſe or vomit up Nauſeous 
Purges and cther diſtaſtful Medicines, is per- 
judicial, and an Impediment to the Recovery 
of Health : and thus Paſſions of the Mind are 
deſigned for Man's Good, and are of advan- 
tage when well uſed, yet when unruly and 
ill managed, they commonly prove theCauſes 
of Diſeaſes, and are miſchievous to thePcrſon. 
Geds Pro» But Secondly, the Omniſcient Author of 
vidence things, who in his boundleſs Underſtanding at 
Pine pa once comprehended the whole Syſtem of his 
N Works, did not only deſign the Welfare of 
Good of hi Particular Creatures, but Subordinated that to 
Works, his Univerſal Care of the Primitive Syſtem of 
his Works, eſpecially thoſe Catholick Rules of 
Motion, which he firſt ſetled amongſt the 
Parts of Matter. So that when ſuch a Con- 
courſe of Circumſtances happens, that a 
Particular Body muſt ſuffer, or ſome uſual and 
General Courſe of Things, muſt be altered, 
the Welfare of Man or inferior Creatures muſt 
< give 
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give way to things of more Important concern, 
Thus when God Eſtabliſhed the Rules of Mo- 
tion for the Sun and Moon, he foreſaw that by 
that conſtantCourſe, Eclipſes would happen, 
which might have occaſioned worſe conſequen- 
ces otherwiſe, had thoſe been avoided. Thus 
a Foot-ball or blownBladder rehounds upwards, 
contrary to the Rules of Gravity, leſt the Ca- 
tholick Laws of Motion, by which the Springi- 
neſs of Bodies, and their Reflection are ſet- 
tled, ſhould be violated. Thus God Thought 
not fit to allow Sheep Paws, Tusks, Swift- 
neſs, Craft or Animoſity, todefend and ſecure 
themſelves from Foxes and Wolves. And tame 
Birds, as Hens, ſeem deſigned for the Food 
of Hawks, &c. being unfurniſhed with any 
thing for their Defence. - Thus Oyſters have 
neither Eyes nor Ears, and Silk- Worms live not 
above halfa Year, being leſs provided with the 
Requiſites of long Life, than the Genera- 
lity of Birds, Beaſts and Fiſhes. 


From hence it appears, that we ought not , eaſily 
preſently to deny or cenſure Divine Providence, #0 be con- 
though all his Creatures are not equally pro- demned or 


vided for their ſafety, or ſome leſs than they 
might be ; and though ſomeAnomalies are per- 
mitted, which are eſteemed Miſchievous Irre- 
gularites; for the good of ſome particular 
Creatures being not the Principal End of God's 
Creation, it is not to be expected, that he ſhould 
regard the Welfare of ſome Particular Crea- 
tures, before the good of Creatures of a Su- 
perior Order. So that ſome things, which 
ſeem incongruous to Providence, do not on- 
ly agree with it, but tend to accompliſh it's 
Deſigns, " "WY But 


denyed. 


34 An Fnquiry into book 2 


Some In- But to proceed to ſome Inſtances of Tron i- 
fances of dence; ſeveral Perſons have been choaked with 
Preuideuce. Hair, Which they could neither covgh up, 
nor ſwallow down. This Effect is occaſioned by 
an vuvſual Irritation in the Throat, which oc- 
cations violent Convulfions to expel it, in the 
Organs ot Reſpiration, which obſtructiug the 
continual Circulation of the B'ocd, occaſions 
Death. Where it ſeems to reflect much upon 
the Providence of Nature, whoſe Buſineſs they 
make it to preſerve the Life of Animals; for a 
heir is fo ſlender a thing, as neither to hinder 
the laſlage of Meat and Drink into the Sto- 
mach, nor Air into the Lungs, and therefore 
Nature had better let the Hair ſtay there, till 
diſſolved or removed by Accident, than by ſuch 
paſſionate and blind Violence, like a fury, in- 
ſtead of throwing out the Hair, to expel tbe 
Life of the Perſon, But if we reflect upon the 
uſefulneſs of Deglutition, and in ſome Caſes of 
Coughing and Vomitiop, it is requiſite, that the 
Parts ſhould be irritated, by the ſudden Senſe 
of unuſual things, this being conſiſtent with 
God's Providence. who in making Proviſion 
for the Welfare of Animals, regards more what 
uſually befals them, according to ihe regular I 
Courſe, than ExtramiEtaary Ceſes or umiſual | 
or leſs frequent Accidents, ; 
it hath frequently happened, that Women 
have Miſcarricd, upon ite ſmell of an extin- 
guiſhed Candle, which at another time would 
not have 6fftenued the ſame bherſons; where 
Nature ſeems very careleſs to Tuffer ſueh Tranſ- 
ports by an Odour, and inſtead of taking ex- 
Traordinary'Care, at a time, when it is Moſt 
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wanted, ſuffers ſuch ill Accidents, which often 
prove Fatal to bath the Mother and Child. Be- 
ſides Nature ſeems to do her Work very weak- 
ly and erroneouſly, notwithſtanding the Skill 
and Wiſdom that is attributed to her in the 
production of Monſters, whoſe Variety and 
Number is as great as their Deformity and 
Irregularity. Aad though it is excuſed by thoſe, 
who eſponſe Nature's Excelleacies, that the 
Stubbornneſs of the Matter is the occaſion of 
it, yet ſince they eſteem her as a Goddeſs, it is 
ſtrange ſhe ſhould not be able ta Faſhion ſo ſmall 
and tractable a Portion of Matter as forms an 
Embrio, when they allow her to be able to raiſe 
whole Tuns of Water to prevent a Vacuum; 
and in Mines, throws Houſes, Walls and Ca- 
ſtles ioto the Air, to allow fired Powder Room 
for Expanſion. More of ſuch like Inſtances 
may be ſeea in the following Diſcourſe. 

But to proceed to the Reaſons, we conceive, 
may have induced Phileſophers to depend on 
the received Notion of Nature. The Eſt Ar- 
gument may be taken from the Obſervation of 
Divers Bodies, as Earth, Water, Cc. which 
have their Natural Place in the Univerſe; from 
whence, if any part of an Element, or mixed 
Body, where that Element predominates, hap- 
pens to be moved, it iaceſlantly covets to re- 


it neither Gravitates, nor Levitates, being in 
a place where Nature is qualifyed to preſerve 
it, according to the Axiom, Locus conſervat Lo- 
catum. . 


K 4 To 
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of Nature. 


turn to it again, where, as the Schoolmen ſay, 
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Anſwered, 


No tenden- 
cy in Mat- 
rer to Joy u 
con iatara 
Matter. 


To which it may be anſwered, that ſince 
there is ſuch a Quantity of Bulky Bodies in the 
World, it is requiſite they ſhould have places 
adequate to their Bigneſs, the Wiſe Architect 
of the Univerſe thinking it fit, that they ſhould 
no* all be mixed together, but be diſpoſed of 
in diſtinct and convenient Places; yet ſince in- 
animate -odies have no Senſe nor Perception, 
they cannot be concerned to be in one place 
more than another, and therefore a Portion 
of an. Element being moved from it's proper 
place, can have no Appetite to return; for who 
can tell it, that it's ia a proper Place? 
or the contrary ? or where that place is, and 
which is the way to it ? but other Philoſophers 
feetng the weakneſs of this Argument, have 
endeavonred to ſtrengthen it, by ſuppoſing, 
that when any thing falls in a dire Line to- 
wards the Centre of the Earth, it falls not with 
an ppetite to defcend to the Centre of the 
Earth, but to the Maſs of Connatural Bodies. 
This Opinion though not liable to all the Ob- 
jections with the former, yet it is to other 
weighty ones. * | 

The Hrſt Argument offered againſt the for- 
mer wil alſo hold good againlt this, it not 
being pofiible inanimate Bodies ſhonld have a 
Difpoi:tion to joyn HomogeneonsBodies, know- 
ing neither their Situatlon nor Diſtance. 
 * Secondly, All Bodies have not an Appetite of 
joyning themſelves to greater Maſſes of Con- 
natural Matter; for if you file the End of a 
Bar ot Iron or $ilver, the filings will not ſtick 
to their own Maſs,though it be put fo near as 
to touch them, and much leſs will they leap to 

it 
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it at a Diſtance, the like may be obſerved of 
all other Bodies, except lron and a Load- 
ſtone. 

Thirdly, We may obſerve, that it is a ge- 
neral Agent, that makes Lumps of Earth fall 
through the Air to the Earth, the Wiſe Au- 
thor of the Univerſe, determining the Motion 
of heavy Bodies the ſhorteſt way permitted, 
towards the Central Part of the Globe, whe- 
ther of the like or a different Nature from the 
Aggregate Maſs. So if you hold a Chip over 
the tide of a Ship, ſo that a perpendicular 
Line will not de intercepted by the Ship. from 
the Chip to the Water; when you let it fall, 
it will tend directly to the Water, and not to 
that Bulk of Wood the Ship is compoſed of. 
So if a Man ſtands on the Shore and holds a 
Glaſs of Water, ſo that a perpendicular will 
fall near the Edge of the Water over the Sand, 
that Water in the Glaſs, whea poured out, will 
not deviate from the Perpendicular to fall into 
the Water, but will fall into the Sand. 

And as to that part of the Argument,we are 


to anſwer, that Water does not weigh in Wa- „gb, in 


Water 


ter, becauſe in it's Natural Place, according Water. 


to the Maxiw, Elementa in proprio loco non gra- 
vitant , the contrary of this we have proved 
by ſeveral Experiments; for though it does not 
pregravitate, nor cannot deſcend, as having 
an equal Collateral Preſſure, yet it preſſes up- 
on the Baſis that it lies upon. See Hyaroſt at. 
Paradox. 

And as for the Maxim, Locus conſervat Loca- 
tum , not to inſiſt, that it hath been aſſerted 
without Proof, the Natural Place of a Body 


cannot 
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cannot be inferred from i:'s Natural Tenden- 


cy, beſides when a Seaman falls from the Main 
Yard into the Sea, does it preſerve or deſtroy 
him? And when Soot falls out of a Chimney 


upon the Hearth and there burns, muſt we be- 


lieve the Soot had an Appetite given by Na- 
ture to haſten to the fire, as a Bulk of Conna- 
tural Matter or a Place of Conſervation. 

We are told further, that when a Bubble 
riſes from the Bottom of a Veſſel, that the rea- 
ion of it's haTe proceeds from it's Appetite to 
Hyn the Air at the top of the Water, and to 
quit that Preternatural Place, yet it is detai- 
ned at the Top by a thin Skin of that Water; 
where it is ſtrange that the Air which forced it's 
way through ſo much incumbent Water cannot 
break ſo ſmall a Skin of Water as makes a 
Bubble, and purſue it's Appetite to joyn the 
External Air, ſince Natural Motions grow 
quicker, the nearer they come to the place of 
reſt ; the Appetites of Bodies increaſing, as they 
approach the deſigned good; as Stones increaſe 
the quickneſs of their deſcent as they come nea- 
rer the Earth. But not to mention the Air's 
Appetite, it 1s eaſy to explain, why Bubbles 
aſcend ſlower, the nearer to the Waters ſurface, 
and why they are detained there, the preſſure 
of the Water there being ſo ſmall, as not to be 
ſuſſicient to reſiſt the Tenacity, and weight of 
that Film of Water; but when Bubbles riſe upon 
Spirit of Wine, which is leſs Tenaceous and 
Viſcid than Water, they are ſoon broke and 
vaniſh. And it may be obſerved, that a great 
many Particles of Air are in Water, in a Na- 
tural State, though the Externil Air 1s . 
| at 
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bear, yet this pretended Appetite diſpoſes 
them not to joyn it: and that ſuch Particles of 
Air are in Water, is evident, if it be put into a 
Pneumatick Engin; for when the Air is exhau- 
ſted, the Air contained in the Water will gra- 
dually rife and form Bubbles. as that Air 1s 
exhauſted and it's Preſſure taken off by the 
Pump. And if ſome of this Water be put into 
a convenient ſhaped Glaſs and exactly incloſed, 
with a little Air at the Top ot the Veſſel, and 
ſet in a quiet place, the Farticles of Air will 
gradually inſinuate themſelves into the Water; 
being not averſe to mix with it; and fo far from 
an Appetite to make it's eſcape, and fly from 
it, though the difference, in Specifick Graviiy, 
when Air is under Water, makes the latter 
preſs the other up. 

Anocher Argument in Favour of the No- 
tion of Nature may be drawn from the Appe- 
tite Bodies have to recover tneir Natural ſtate, 
when out of it, and in a preternatural Oye. 
As Air Compreſſed in a Blown Bladder, will 
return to it's firſt Dimenſions, when the 
compreſs is taken off. And the Blade of a 
Sword being bent, as ſoon as the Force is 
removed, returns to it's former ſtraight- 
neſs, And Water when hot, haſtens to re- 
turn it's former Coldneſs. 

In anſwer to this, we ſhall firſt offer, that 
inanimate-Bodies being void of Senſe and Know- 
ledge, cannot covet to be in one ſtate more than 
another. But as they are indifferent to all pla- 
ces, continue in that place or ſtate, which 
the Action or Reſiſtance of other Bo- 
dies, eſpecially thoſe contiguous, determine 3 

| | $ 
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As to Waters returning to it's Natural de- 
gree of coldneſs, before this ſhould be offered 
as an Argument, it ought to be aſcertained, 
what Degree of Coldneſs is Natural to Water, 
which will be difficult to do; though the 
Parts of Water ate in a leſs agitation, than 
thoſe of the Juices in a Mans Body; but whether 
it be cold to Fiſhe., whoſe Blood is cold to our 

enſe, cannot eaſily be proved. Beſides, the Wa- 
ter varies it's Tem per according to the Nature of 
contiguoushhod ies, eſpecialy thetemper of the Air; 
upon which Account the Water will be of diffe. 
rent Tempetsat different times ofthe day as well 
as year, as the Sun acts upon it according to it's 
regular Courſe. Hence Boats equally laden 
will nod ſink ſo deep in Winter, as in Summer, 
the Water being heavier when cold and con- 
denſed. And as it's temper differs according 
to the different times of the day cr year, ſo 
it varies according to the difference of Climates; 
in Africk, the Natural Temper of it is hot; 


hut in S:beria the moſt Northern Province be- 


lonzing to the Zar, the Natural Temper of 
the Water is ſocold, that it continues con- 
gealed like Ice, two or three Foot beneath 
the Surface of the Ground, all the Year long. 

And I 2m of Opinion, that the Air contri- 
butes more than any thing elſe to bring Water 
to it's due temper ; for though, if your Hand 
be immerſed in Water, it ſeems much colder 
than the Air; yet that may happen, becauſe 
the Water conſiſts of Parts which are more 
flexible and apter to inſinuate themſelves into 
the Pores of the Skin, than Air which is made of 
Long Parts not ſo flexilezheſides the warm Parts 


of 
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of the Juices are not only more eaſily affected 
by them, which occaſions a Senſation of Cold, 
thoſe Parts being leſs agitated than before they 
were checked by Cold, but the agitated Parts 
of the Juices are communicated to,and ſpent in 
the Water; thus a ſweating Hand put into 
Water may feel it Cold, whereas ifa Hand 
that is cold be put into the ſame Water, it 
may feel it warm; for having put a ſealed 
Weather Glaſs of Liquor, of the ſame Temper 
with the Air, under Water,which was kept in 
the ſame Ajr, it would not appear ſo Cold as 
one would expect. And I have tryed , that 
when Water was made Cold by diſlolving Sal. 
Armoniac in it, in the Summer, it hath ſoon 
recovered it's Natural Warmth again; but ha- 
ving tryed the ſame Experiment ia Winter, it 
did not return to the ſame Degree of Coldneſs ; 
that being uncertain and depending on the 
Temper of the Air, though Sal. Armoniac made 
it colder than the Air was then. 

As to the reſtitution of the Air compreſſed, 
to it's Dimenſions of Expanſion; and the re- 
ſtitution of a Blade forceably bent; it evident- 
ly appears, that there is no Air here below 
which is not in a Preternatural State, the Low- 
er Parts of the Atmoſphere being conſtantly 
compreſſed with the Upper; and as for the 
1 of Metal, if you take a long Plate 
of Silver, which hath been heated red hot, and 
ſuffered to cool leiſurely, it will continue bent 
which way you will; but if it be hammered it 
will, by that change, become ſpringy; and fo 
will Copper, but Lead will ſcarce at all. Now 


if; Nature reſtored Springy;Bodies to their Poſi- 
tion, 


The Nature 
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neſs conſi- 
dered. 
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tion, why does (ſhe not do ir, before it is ham- 
mered ; and why ſhould ſhe not be as careful 
of other Metals as I ead or Gold; and why 


when the other Metals are put into the Fre 


again,they loſe their Power of Reſtitution, quite 


| forſaken by Nature, is unaccountable, Nature 


taking Care of none but hammered Metals; 


nay, Sword Blades which Nature is ſo Solli- 


citous for, it they be kept beut too long, they 
looſe their Power of Reſtitution, Nature cafily 
forgetting her Care. 

There isa Maxim, Nullum Violentum eſt du- 
rabile, which favours this Notion of Nature, 
what is violent being contrary to Nature, and 
therefore not likely to laſt long. This by ſome 
Philoſophers is applyed to Local Motion, and 
uſed to diſtinguiſh Natural Motions from thoſe 
that are Preternatural : the former being per- 
petual; but the latter checked by the Reniten- 
cy of Nature, gradually decay. But in this 
Caſe it may be Reaſonably Queſtioned, whe- 
ther the Motion of Inanimate Bodies may be 
called violent, ſince all Motions, without the 
Intervention of an inteiligent Spirit, are accor- 
ding to the Mechanical Laws of Motion. But 
the Peripateticks ought not to countenance this 
Opinion, ſince they allow the Firmament and 
all the Planetary Orbs to be moved about from 
Eaſt to Weſt in four and twenty Hours, con- 
trary to their Natural Tendency, by the Primum 
Mobile, and that this violent and rapid Motion 
hath laſted as long as the World it ſelf. And 
the Ehbing and Flowing of the Sea, which is 
ſuppoſed to proceed from the Motion of the 
Moon or ſome External Cauſe, hath * for 
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ſome thouſands of Vears, and probably may as 
long as the Syſtem of the World continues; 
Beſides, the Armoſphere conſiſts of thouſands of 
Corpuſcles, which are conſtantly kept in a vio- 
lent ſtate , being Eleſtick Bodies, and the 
lower ſtill compreſſed by the weight of the 
higher. Andeven to make a Body Springy, it 


muſt be forcibly bent or ſtretched, and have 


ſuch a perpetual Tendency to fly open, as ſoon 
as the External Force that hindered it is taken 


away. Beſides, for a Bodies Being Natural or 


not, it will not follow thar it is durable or not; 
for Leaves and Bloſſoms , that wither and fall 
off in a little time, are Natural Bodies as well 
as the Trees that bear them. And even Wa- 
ter whether congealed or not, ceaſes not from 
being a Natural Body, becauſe it undergoes 
thoſe Changes; and whether it's Congelation 
or the Change it undergoes , when thawed, be 
violent, both Effects are produced by Natural 
Cauſes. And Miſts, Hail, and Lightning, 
are Natural Bodies, though not laſting, as 
well as Claſs, where ſand and fixed Salts are 
brought together by the violence of the Fire: 
And the Power a Plate of Glaſs or a ſlender 
Wire hath to return to it's former Polition, 
when bent, is an Effect of the ſame Violence 
of the Fire; and ſo is the Indiſſolubleneſs of 
the Alcaliſate Salt, one of the Ingredients of 
Glaſs, which mighteaſily be diſſolved in Water, 
or even Air. | 

There is a Diſtinction of Local Motion, into 
Natural, and- Violent, which ſeems implicitly 
to contain an Argument for the Exiſtegce of 
what they call Nature, ſuppoſing it to be a _ 
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nifeſt thing, on which a diſtinction may be 
grounded; but the Terms, wherein the Di- 
ſtinction is uſually employed, are ſo ambiguous, 
as to be ſomewhar difficult bo clear. Some de- 
fine Natural Motion to be a Principle in the 


Moving Body, and violent Motion, that which 


is occaſioned by an External Agent ; whereas 
Ariſtotle ſays, quicquid movetur ab alio movetur, 
according to which Axiom, all Motion may be 
called violent, ſince it proceeds from an Exter- 
nal Agent; and thus the Motions of the im- 
menſe Firmament and all the Plagets muſt be 


ſo, fince they are hurried about the Centre of 


the World ia twenty four Hours by the Pri- 
mum Mobile. 

And as the Principle of Motion being with- 
in the Natural Body in Motion, when Eodies 
are once in Motion, whatever was the Cauſe 
of it, they are moved by an Internal Principle; 
as an Arrow which flies towards a Mark, moves 
by a Principle reſiding within it ſelt, it's Motion 
then depending not on the Bow, ſince it would 
continue, if the Bow was broke; nor does it 
depend on the Medium, which rather reſiſts 
it's progreſs than promotes it, and therefore 
it's Motion may be continued, if the Air was an- 
nihilated. When the Spring of a Watch 
endeavours to unbend,or the Spring of a Bow is 
broken, the Spring or Woody Part of the 
Bow, returns to a leſs crooked Line, and tho” 


theſe Motions are occaſioned by External A- 


gents, yet their Motions are by an Internal 
Principle, till they have acquired their due Po- 
fition. Some perhaps may ſay that a Squibb 


er Rocket, though Artificial, or a falling Star, 


move 
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move by an Internal Principle; but it may be 
obſerved, that External Agents are required 
to many Motions, eſteemed Natural, as, not 
to mention the budding and flouriſhing of 
Plants, as Onions, &c. hung up in the Air, by 
the Heat of the Sun, If ſeveral Inſects are placed 
in a Pneumatick Engin as Bees, Flies, &c. and 
the Air be exhauſted they will lye as if dead 
without Motion for ſeveral hours, whilſt they 
want Ait: But as ſoon as the Air is let in 
again they revive and recover their Moe 
tion, as if they were like a Wind-Mill, 
which wants Air to put it's Wings in Mo- 
tion. 

But ſince Motion does not belong to Matter, % Eater 
as Diviſibility and Impenetrableneſs do, the nal Agent 
Motion of all Bodies, eſpecially in the begin- e Cauſe 
ning, was impreſſed on them, either by an Y Me*on- 
External Agent, God; or ſome other Parts of 
Matter aGing on them. And though Ariſtotle 
makes Motion one of the Principal Parts of his 
Definition of Nature, Natura eſt Principium 
quoddam &. Cauſa, cur id moveatur & quieſcat, 
in quo ineſt, &c. Ariſt. auſcult. lib. 2. cap. 1. Yet 
ſuch Motions are called Natural, as are hard to 
be diſtinguiſhed from what they call violent. 

As when Water falls to the Ground, they ſay 
this Motion is Natural, becauſe it is heavy, yet 
when it is ſpurted up into the Air, they ſay 
that is contrary to Nature, but if one ſucks it in- 
to his Mouth through a long Pipe held perpen- 
dicnlar, they call this Motion Natural, though —_ 
upwards. So when a Foot-ball or Bladder falls 
down and rebounds, both the Deſcent and Aſ- 
cent are ſaid to be Natural; ſo if a Ball of Oak- 
3 Wood 
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W ood be let fall into Water, it will deſcend a 
good way by a Natural Motion ; yet it's con- 
trary Motion when it aſcends ought not to be 
eſteemed violent, fince being lighter in ſpecie 
than Water, it ought to aſcend to the Top 
of that Liquor; yet from theſe Tendencies to 
Oppoſite Points, Motions of Bodies are called 
Natural or Violent. And ſince inſenſible Bo- 
dies cannot covet one place more than another, 
all Motions are in one Reſpect Natural, and 
in another Violent; for as many Bodies move 
by the force of External Impellents, and in 
that reſpect their Motions may be ſaid to be vi- 
olent, ſo the generality of impelled Bodies 
move that way they find their Motion leaſt re- 
fiſted, which Impulſe and Tendency being ac- 
cording to the General Laws of Nature, the 
Motions may be ſaid to be Natural. 

According to the Carteſians every indiviſible 
Corpuſcle hath aQual Motion eſſentially belong- 
ing to it, as an Atom + and all ſenſible Bodies, 
according to them, being Coalitions of Atoms, 
they need no other Principle of Motion, than 
the inſeparable End eavours of the Atoms that 
compoſe them; the molt numerous or predo- 


—_— Corpuſcles being determined one 
ay. 


How reaſe From what hath been ſaid it may appear, that 
nably Cri- the Diſtinction of Motion into Natural and vi- 
tical Diſ- 
charges are 
attributed 
is Nature. 


olent is not clear and well grounded enough to 
oblige us to belteve ſuch a'Being as theNaturaliſts 
aſſert. We ſhall next conſider the Arguments 
drawa from the Critical Diſcharges or Evacuati- 
ons, which happen in Diſeaſes, and what ſtrange 
MHifts Nature is put to, to make ſuch Diſchar- 
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ges: for in hot Countries, it is evident what 
Critical Conflicts happen in ſome time of the 
Diſeaſe, as in continual Fevers, after which 
the Morbifick Matter is diſcharged. ſtrange 
Ways, to the Relief or Cure of the Per- 
on. 

We are therefore to conſider, that the wiſe 
Author of Things ſo skillfully contrived the 
Body of Man, that were there in it, an Intelli- 
geat Principle of ſelf Preſervation, things could 
not be better contrived for it's Preſervation, 
than they are, ſo that weQueftion not the Wiſ- 
dom and Providence exerciſed in ſuch Criſes's, 
but upon what account they are performed:moſt 
Phyſitians think, the Intelligent Principle Na- 
ture, deing careful of the Patients welfare, 
watches an opportunity of expelling it, diſtreſ- 
ſed with the Quantity of Morbifick Matter. 
But we attribute it to the Wiſdom and Pro- 
vidence of God, exerting his Power Mechani- 


cally, partly by the help of the great Machine 


the World, and partly by the ſmaller Engin 
a human Body. | 
But to offer the Reaſons, why we deny the 
common Notion of Criſes's, Firſt. Criſes's ha p- 
pen commonly and chiefly in acute Fevers, 
which are determined ia a little time zbut not in 
Chronick Diſtempers, which ſhews Nature is 
not ſo careful as ſome imagin, ſince ſhe em- 
ploys not thoſe Critical Diſcharges to relieve 
Chronick Diſeaſes, which are as dangerous and 
often Mortal as the other acute Diſeaſes. Se- 
condly, Critical Evacuations may be made by 
the Mechaniſm of a Body only; for the fibres 
of the Parts being r or vellicated, oY 
2 the 
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Her Care 
nor concer- 
ned in Cri- 
tical Diſ- 
charges. 


theQuantity or Acrimony of the Morbifick Mat- 
ter. will by that means, be diſpoſed to 
contract themſelves, and throw out the Mat- 
ter that offends the Parts, thoſe ways it can 
moſt conveniently be diſcharged. Thus when 
a Man finds his Stomack oppreſfed, with VI. 
ctuals or Drink, by putting his finger into his 
Throat, he promotes a Diſcharge, without 
waiting for Nature to make a Criſis, which 
perhaps ſhe might forget. And Criſes's often 
happen by Bleeding at the Noſe; yet it hath 
been obſerved, that ſome have bled after Death, 
where nature could not be concerned for the 
Preſervation of Life, but the Accident depen- 
ded on the Turgency and Acrimony of the 
Humours. 

Indeed, if in all Criſes's the Morbifick Mat- 
ter were diſcharged,and the Perſon relieved by 
them, they might be urged as the Effects of Na- 
tures Vigilancy; but Experience tells us, that 
as ſome Criſes'sare Salutary, others are Mortal, 
and though ſome do not directly kill the Pati- 
ent, yet ſeveral of them leave the Patient as 
bad, or worſe thaa before; for which Reaſon 
Phyſitians take notice of true ſigns of a good 
Criſis, to diſtinguiſh it, from what Is not to 
the advantage of the Patient. And as there 
are two ways of making a Criſis. viz. either by 
an Expulſion of the Morbifick Matter, or when 
it is lodged ſomewhere within, neither of 
which are always ſucceſsful, Criſes's are divi- 
ded into perfect and imperfect ones, and Salu- 
tary and Mortal. The ſigns of a good Criſis 
are, a good Digeſtion of the peccant Matter; 
that the Diſcharge or Tranſlation be manifeſt 
: N and 
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and copious enough That it is made on a Cri- 
tical Day ; that it leaves no part behind, which 
may occaſion arelapſe; and that it be not at- 
tended with ill Symptoms ; and that it may be 
agreeable with the Nature of the Diſeaſe and the 
Patient, But Nature is not ſo Careful, but that 
ſhe is content with very indifferent ones, and 
often bad ones; attempting ſuch at unſeaſona- 
ble times and before ſigns of concoction ap- 
pear. But theſe Attempts are brought on by 
the Acrimony and Importunity of theMorbifick 
Matter; which ſhews Nature very imprudeat to 
ſuffer her ſelf to be thus provoked to the diſad- 
vantage of the Patient; and therefore Phyſiti- 
ans do very prudently ſometimes to moderate 
and check the ram and immoderate Evacuati- 
ons Nature, who they eſteem ſo wile, is apt to 
make. And in thoſe Criſes which are made by 
Tranſlations, ſome, though if not Salutary, 
are as dangerous as external Diſcharges, and 
often occaſion Impoſthumes, or external Tu- 
mours, in Parts that are noble, or have ſuch 
connection or ſympathy with others as makes 
them Dangerous. 


Yet ſome Phyſitians eſteem it a great Argu- 7he Reaſon 


ment of Natures Providence and Skill, that be sign 
ſhe ſhould watch the Concoction of the peccant F Crific. 


Matter, and force a Criſis; But what they 
mean by ConcoAQion of the Humours, is not ſo 
evident, yet they ſeem to mean, that it hath ac- 

uired ſuch a Degree of Tenuity, or ſuch a 

iſpoſition as may render it more apt to be dif 
charged out of the Body. So in a Cold, where 
the Lungs are affected, in a few Days, the 
Phlegm is made more fluid, and what 1s Lod- 
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ged in the Lungs is brought up more eaſily. 
And that Cloud in the Urin, which is looked 
upon as aſign of Concoction ſeems to conſiſt 
of part ot the Peccant Matter, ſeperated from 
the Blood and diſcharged that way, which 
whiiſt it is warm continues mixed with it, but, 
when cold, appears in the form of a Cloud or 
Sediment. But whatever they mean by CoQti- 
on, It appears, that in ſeveral Caſes, Nature 
does not wait for it, but often forms a 
Criſis unſeaſonably, and not without Dan- 
=” 


What a But it is ſaid, that Nature often diſcharges 
| oe the Morbifick Matter very wonderfully, and by 
. ways unuſual and unexpected, (no doubt but 
* Divine Providence may as well inter poſe his 
Mercy in removing, as his puniſhments in in- 
flicting Men with Diſeaſes) but the Perfor- 
mances of Nature in common Criſes's may be 
referred, partly to the condition of the Matter 
to be expelled, and partly to the Primitive Fa- 
brick of the Parts of the Body; or ſome acci- 
dental Alteration in their Structure; which 
Accidents, not being evident to us, we aſcribe 
the ſucceſs of ſuch Criſes's to the Providence of 
Nature. This may be illuſtrated by obſerving, 
that when an Artificial Crilis is endeavoured by 
Medicines, that which would or might be ex- 
pected to work by Stool, by the peculiar diſpo- 
fition of a Man's Stemach may prove an Eme- 
tick; which may likewiſe differ in their grate- 
fulneſs to the Stomach, as they are preſcribed 
in different forms, ſome having an Averfion to 
Potions, and others to Pills. &c. And Mercn- 
TY a which is uſed 10 Salivate, in ſome Fern 
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is apt to work violently downwards, or occa- 
ſion ſome other ſtrange Evacuation ; and I have 
ſeen ſome who would not be iSalivated by the 
ſtrongeſt Medicines ; which Diſpoſition may be 
acquired as well as native, For ſome Perſons 
will Nauſeate and Vomit up Medicines, which 
at the firſt were grateful enough and agreeable, 
and even ſudorificks ſometimes prove Diuretick, 
and ſometimes Vomit or Purge; ſo that the 
Qualities of Medicines as well as the Diſpoſiti- 
ons of the Perſons may occaſion Diſcharges at 
 ſtrangePlaces. I have ſeen Inſtances of Periodical 
and Critical Evacuations, at very unuſual Vents; 
ſome have had their Menſtrua at their Eyes, 
ſometimes at the Navel, and ſometimes at their 
Mouth; which muſt depend on ſome Unuſual 
Structures of the Parts. And the Criſes's made 
theſe unuſual ways prove not always lucky, 
but ſometimes unfortunate. And in ſome 
Tranſlations of Matter, the ways it was con- 
veyed to noble Parts may be as difficult to find 
out perhaps, as how it was otherwiſe luckily 
diſcharged. 

If it ſhould be diſliked in this Diſcourſe, that 
I refer moſt of the Phenomena of the Corporeal 
Part of the World toMechanical Laws. 1 ſhall 
anſwer,that moſt Modern Naturaliſts as well as 
Divines, endeavour to explain the Phenomena 
of the vaſt Celeſtial Bodies, by Local Motion 
and the Conſequences of them, as alſo ro give 
Statical, Hydro-Statical and other Mechani- 
cal Explications of ſeveral Phenomena, which 
formerly were aſcribed to the wonderful Provi- 
dence of Nature, to hinder a Vacuum. And 
though it is my Opinion, that the wiſe _—_— 

L 4 


God's Pro- 


wvidence o- 
Ver- rule: 
Mechani- 


cal Laws. 
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of things ſeldom recedes from the ſettled Courſe 
of the Univerſe, and the Catholick Laws of 
Motion, yet his Divine Prudence is often con- 
verſant in a peculiar manner about the Actions 
of Men, and the things that happen to them 
and where Men, whom ne hath endowed with 
free Will are nearly concerned,he hath not only 
ated in a Supernatural way, by ſignal and ma- 
niteſt Inter poſitions we call Miracles; but as So- 
vereign Lord and Governour of the World, ſe- 
veral times, by the Intervention of Rational 
Minds, either united or not united to Human Bo- 
dies, gives ſuch determinations to the Motion 
of Parts in thoſe Bodies, which meerly by 
Laws Mechanical would not have been, and 


thus Produces either Good or Bad Cri- 


ſed's. 
That Divine Providence interpoſes in Caſe 
of Life and Death, appears in Scripture, which 
ropoſes long Life to obedient Children as a 
t Exod. 20. and threatens Bloody and 
Deceitful Men, Plal. 5. 6. Shall not live out 
halt their Days, Pſal. 4 23. And an Impious 
King of Iſrael had his diſeaſe made Mortal, by 
having recourſe to tte God of Eckron, 2 Kings 
1. 16. and on the contrary, upon Hezekias's 
Prayers and Tears, God was pleaſed to add 
fifteen Years to his Life. To which Inſtances 
ſeveral out of the Nzw Teſtament may be added, 
aSSt.James exhorts the ſick to ſeek for Recovery 
by Prayer, James 5. 25. and St. Paul tells the 
Corinthians of their unworthy receiving of theSa- 
crament, for that Cauſe divers were become ſick 
& weak amongſt them,& divers alſo di ed. W hence 
it appears, that though God hath lett to * 
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of Man, the Power to direct many Local Mo- 
tions in the Parts of his own Body, yet the Me- 
chanical Laws, on which the Courſe of Things 
depends, do both regulate and determine the 
Motions of Bodies. And if Man hath the Pow- 
er in ſome Caſes to alter the Courſe of Things, 
why may not the Latent Iuterpoſition of Men, 
or Angels, or other Cauſes be employed to the 
like ends, by the wiſe Author of Things, who is 
the abſolute Governour of the World and of 
Men. But though God Almighty may interpoſe 
his Power in altering the Courſe of things and 
in the Criſes's of Diſtempers, yet we are nat 

reſently to have recourſe to his Providence, 
if a Mechanical Account can be given according 
to the ordinary Courſe of Things. 

And here in reference to the Accidents, that uml 
happen in Criſes's, and the ſeeming irregular inthe _ 
Phenomena of the Univerſe, we ſhall repreſent, Ci of 
that when we conſider the Phyſical Changes, ,, 
with reference to divine Wiſdom and Provi- — Di- 
dence, the Arguments for the Affirmative ought wine Provi- 
to be of more force than the Negative: It being 4exce. 
more allowable, to argue a Providence, from 
the Structure and Symmetry of the World, and 
the Regular Subordination and Train of Cauſes, 
than to infer the contrary from ſome Phyſical 
Anomalies. For the Characters of his Wiſdom 
in the Fabrick, and regular Train of Things, 
cannot be referred to blind Chance, but a moſt 
Intelligent Agent; whereas on the contrary, 
the Anomalies are incomparably fewer than the 
Regu'ar Productions; beſides God Almjghty 
being a free Agent, whoſe Intellect js infinitely 
ſuperior to ours, may have ends unknown to 


us, 
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us, which thoſe Anomalies are requiſite to bring 
about, As when a Man looks upon a Geogra- 

hical Globe, and ſees Countries and their Con- 
Faes exactly ſet down with their apt Situation, 
true Diſtance and Bearings, he muſt conclude, 
what he ſees to be the Work of an Artiſt. And 
though he ſees fyrther on the ſame Globe, the 
Tropick, Zodiack and Meridian Circles, he will 
not, if he conſiders, think theſe were made by 
Chance, becauſe he knows not the Reaſon or 
Uſe of them; or becauſe thoſe Curve Lines cal- 
led Rumbs do odly interſect them; but will 
rather acknowledge, that he who had skill e- 
nough to repreſent the Globe of the Earth and 
Water in ſo ſmall a Compaſs, had Art enough 
likewiſe to draw thoſe Lines, with ſome Deſiga 
worthy the fame Artiſt, tho* not diſcerned by 
thoſe unacquainted with them. 

But it is not impoſſible, that an Artificer ſo 
comprehenſive as the Maker of the World, 
may have ſo ordered things, that ſeveral of 
them may break out abruptly and unexpected- 
ly, at great Diſtances of time and place, and 
for that Reaſon be thought Irregular, which 
were preordained, and have ſuch a Connexion 
of Cauſes, if we could diſcern them, that might 
convince us they were neither the Effects of 
Chance nor Irregular. Which may be illu- 
ſtrated thus. Suppoſing the Jeſuits when they 
firſt came to China preſented the King with a 
curious ſtriking Watch, and that he who look- 
ed after it, had wound up the Alarm, to ſtrike 
a little after one; ſuppoſe further, that the 
Chineſe looked upan it as ſome European Ani- 
mal, and that when the Index pointed at — 

ticular 
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ticular Hours, it ſhould ſtrike the ſame, they 
would think theſe Noiſes Regular; dur when 
the Alarm unexpectedly made a Noiſe, they 
would think the Animal Sick or Diſordered, 
yet that Alarming Noiſe as properly depen- 
ded on the Structure of the Watch, and the 
deſigns of the Artiſt , as the Regular Noi- 
ſes. 

But perhaps it may be ſaid, that except we 
allow ſuch a Being as Nature, to contrive and 
manage things Corporeal, and toCire& them re- 

N to their reſpective Ends, there would 

no proof or ſteps of Divine Wiſdom. But 
the contrivance of the Univerſe and it's Parts, 
and the Regular Courſe of things with their 
Tendency to determinate Ends, being Matters 
of Fact, depend not upon the Suppoſition of 
ſuch a Being, but are the Effects of God Al- 
mighty's Wiſdom and Power. 

But to proceed to the laſt part of this Diſ- The Siege 
courſe, as we propoſed, viz. That the moſt f Nature 
general and received Efata and Axioms con- accounted 
cerning Nature, employed in the Writings of for He 
Philoſophers, may be accounted for, according 9% 
to the _— we have propoſed, though a 
ſome of them ſuppoſe or ſupport the received 
Notion of Nature, But, 

Before we proceed to 2 Effata con · The Notion 
cerning the Operations of Nature, it may not Senf. 
be improper to conſider in what Senſe Nature , _ 
may or may not be ſaid to act at all, or to do farbe 
this or that. It ſeems to be apparent, that confidered. 
whatever is done in the Material World, is 
done by particular Bodies, acting according to 
the ſettled Rules of Motion, Reſt, &c. where 
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Nature ſeems rather a Notional thing than a 
_ Phyſical Efficient diſtia& or ſeparate; like 
one of thoſe latelligences, preſumed to be the 
Movers of the Celeſtial Orbs. But Men ex- 
preſs themſelves ſo ambiguouſly, when they ſay 
Nature does this or that, or that ſhe acts thus 
or thus, that it is ſcarce poſſible to tranſlate 
their Expreſſions, into intelligible Forms of 
Speech, adequate to the Original; therefore 
though we have ſaid ſomething to this Pur- 
| | Poſe before, we ſhall here more fully conſider 
| what Men do, or may mean, when they ſpeak 
of Natures acting, or of a thing being Natu- 
| rally performed, by giving their Words ſome- 
| _ one Interpretatioa and ſometimes ano- 
| ther. 
| The fr And Firſt, Sometimes, When Nature is ſaid 
| Senſe ofthe to do this or that, it is not ſo proper to ſay, 
ag No- it is done by Nature, as that it is done accor- 
; ding to Nature; Nature in this Senſe, not be- 
ing accounted a diſtinct or ſeparate Agent, 
bdut a Rule, or a Syſtem of Rules, according 
l to which, thoſe Bodies are determined to act 
| or ſuffer, by the great Author of things. Thus 
| Nature is (aid to raiſe the Water in a Pump 
| to prevent a Vacuum, though no ſuch ſeparate 
1 Agent as Nature is concerned, that being done 
| by the Preſſure of the Atmoſphere, acting ac- 
Coding to Statical Rules, or the Laws of - 
Juilibrium amongſt Liquids, ſettled by God Al- 
| mighty, whether thoſe fluids be viſible or 
| pneumatical; ſo when the Peripateticks ſay, 
| the Celeſtial Orbs are moved about the Earth 
| in twenty four hours, by a violent Motion, and 
| that each Orb hath another Natural Motion, 
| a which 
| 
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which is quite contrary, tending from Weſt 
to Eaſt, the Word Natural muſt be uſed ac- 
cording to Ariſtotle in the Senſe we aſſign it 
by our Obſervation, ſince he ſays, the Celeſti- 
al Orbs are moved by external ſeparate A- 
gents as Spiritual Intelligences. We may fur- 
ther Illuſtrate our Obſervation by other uſual 
forms of Speech; as when we ſay, the Law 
takes care of Infants and Lunaticks, that their 
indiſcreet Actions ſhould not damnify their 
Inheritances , and that the Law hangs Men for 
Murther, and only burns them in the Hand 
for leſs Faults, dy which it is meant, that 
Magiſtrates and Miniſters of Juſtice, acting 
according to the Laws of the Land, do theſe 
things. And it may be to our preſent Purpoſe, 
to take Notice further, that thoſe things are 
commonly aſcribed to Art, which are per- 
formed by Artiſts, according to the Rules of 
Art; thus Geometry is ſaid to Meaſure Land; 
Aſtrology to foretel Changes of the Weather 
and future Accidents ; Architecture to make 
Buildings; and Chymiſtry to prepare Medi- 
cines. 

Secondly, Sometimes, when ſeveral things, as 
the Growth of Plants, Maturation of Fruits, 
&c. are ſaid to be done by the Courſe of Na- 
ture, the meaning is, that ſuch Effects proceed 
from their proper immediate Cauſes, accord - 
ing to their uſual Series, or order of their A- 
ctings. Thus by the Courſe of Nature, the Sum- 
mer Days are ſaid to be longer than the Win- 
ter Days; and that when the Moon is in Op- 
poſition to the Sun, that part of her Body is 
more enlightened by the Sun, than at 9 
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of her Quadratures ; and that when ſhe enters 
into the Conical Shaddows of the Earth more 
or leſs, ſhe ſuffers a partial or total Eclipſe, 
yet theſe Phanomena may be explained, with- 
out ſuch a Being as the Ariſtotelian Nature, 
if we conſider the ſituation and uſual Motions 
of the Sun or Earth, and the Moon, with reſpe& 
to each other, and to the Terreſtrial Globe. 
But further, ſometimes it may be uſeful to di- 
ſtinguiſh betwixt the Laws of Nature, and the 
Cuſtoms of Nature, or between the fandamen- 
tal and general Conſtitutions amongſt Cor po- 
real things, pe the Municipal Laws, belong, 
ing to this or that particular ſort of Bodies ; 
as when Water falls to the Ground, it ma 

be ſaid to do ſo, by the Cuſtom of Nature, it 
being uſual for that Body to fall down, if not 
hindered externally ; but when it aſcends in a 
Pump, that Motion is made by a more Ca- 
tholick Law of Nature, the greater Preſſure 
of incumbent Air, ſurmountiag the leſſer Gra- 
Vity of the Water, which therefore aſcends ia 
the Pump. Theſe Obſervations may be further 
Illuſtrated, by conſidering , what ſenſe Men 
ſpeak of things in, which we call Preternatural 
or Contrary to Nature; for by their Expreſli- 
ons, Nature is taken for the Particular and 
Subordinate, or Municipal Laws eſtabliſhed a- 
mongſt Bodies; thus Water is ſaid to be in a 
Preternatural State, when hot, becauſe unuſu- 
al to it, and which does not regularly, belong 
to it, though the Fire or Sun which puts it 
into this State, is a Natural Agent, and thought 
to act according to Nature. Thus when a 
Spring is bent, it is ſaid to be in a State contra- 
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ry to it's Nature, it inceſſantly endeavouring 
to remove the compreſliag Body; yet this State, 
whether Preternatural or contrary to Nature, 
ought to be thought ſuch, only in reſpect of 
the Springy Body; for it is otherwiſe as agree 
able to the Grand Laws of things Corporeal, 
that the Springy ſhould temain bent by the force 
F that keeps it ſo, as that it ſhould extend, and 
reſiſt a force that is leſs able to reſiſt it. And 
though a Diſeaſe be accounted a Preternatural 
thing, or a State contrary to Nature, yet that 
is to be underſtood with reſpect to what com- 
monly happens to human Bodies. Since ex- 
ceſſive cold Winds, immoderate Rains, ſultry 
Air, and other uſual Cauſes of Diſeaſes, act 
as Natural Agents, and agreeable to the Ca- 
tholick Laws of the Univerſe, when they pro- 
duce Diſeaſes, as well as when they condenſe 
the Clouds into Rain or Snow, blow Ships into 
a Harbour, make Rivers overflow, ripen Corn 
and Fruit, and do other things either prejudi- 
cial or beneficial to Men. And thus, when Mon- 
ſters are looked upon as Preternatural things, 
it is with regard to that Species of Bodies, the 
3 Monſter varies from, though the Cauſes of 
| that Deviation, act according to the General 
| Laws of things Corporeal. And to this we The Third. 
'3 ſhall add, that when Nature is ſometimes ſaid 
do do this or that, we are to ſuppoſe the Effect 
y 1838 by proper Phyſical Cauſes or Agents; 
N * Nature either as a Relative thing, 
or a 


ner, by Which we may diſtinguiſn their Ope- 
; rations 
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rations from thoſe produced by other Agents, 
or perhaps by the ſame conſidered as acting in 
another way. This may be illuſtrated by o- 
ther forms of Speech or received Expreſſions. 
As when Philoſophers have ſaid, things are 
brought fatally to paſs, they did not mean, that 
Fate was a diſtin& Agent, but that Phyſical 
Agents performed the Effect as they had a ne- 


ceſſary dependance on one another in acting, 


or an inviolable Connection, that Linked them 
together. On the other Hand, when they ſay, 
that Fortune or Chance 1 or 7 @vnuany hath 
done this or that, (Ariſtotle and his Followers 
diſtinguiſhing them, aſligning to the former 
what happens to Deſigning, and to the latter, 
what happens to Inanimate Beings. ) Conſide- 
rate Philoſophers do not account Fortune or 
Chance, a diſt ind Phyſical Cauſe, but a Noti- 
onal thing, denoting that the Effect was pro- 
duced by proper Agents, Without their de- 
ſigning to do ſo. And here we ſhall obſerve, 
that many things are attributed to time, as 
when they ſay it ripens Fruit, makes things 
moulder and decay; that it produces great 
Alterations in Mens Affairs, Diſpoſitions and 
their Bodies, as if it were the Cauſe of ſeveral 
things, where it is either an Adjunct or a Con- 
comitant of the Effect, being produced by o- 
ther Agents, which are it's proper Effici- 
ents. 

Sometimes, when Nature is ſaid to do this 
or that, the Effect is not to be ſuppoſed to pro- 
ceed from a ſeparate Being; but the Word 


Nature is to be ſuppoſed to ſignify a Conventi- 


on of all tke Properties, or neceſſary Qualities 
; belonging 
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belonging to a Body of that Species the Agent 
is of, or to more Bodies reſpectively, if they 
concur to the Production of the Effect. In 
this ſenſe, we are to underſtand forms of Speech 
uſually employed by Phyſitians, when they 
ſpeak of what Nature does in reſpect of Diſea- 
ſes, or the Cure of them; where Nature is 
not to be conſidered , as a principal and di- 
ſtint Agent, but a ſort of Compound Acci- 
dent, reſulting from ſeveral Qualities, and Pro- 
perties, belonging to the true Agents. To ex- 
lain what we mean by a Compounded Acci- 
dent, we ſhall obſerve, that as ſome Qualities 
or Accidents may be called Simple, as round- 
neſs, heat, gravity, &c. ſa others may be cal- 
led Compound, as they are made up of ſeveral 
Qualities united in one Subject; as Greenneſs 
is made up of Blew and Yellow mixed exqui- 
ſitely together, and Beauty is made up of apt 
Colours, good Features, a juſt Stature, Shape, 
graceful Motions, and other Accidents of a hu- 
man Body and it's Parts. Aud the Expreſſions 
which are on divers occaſions employed in re- 
ference to ſuch kind of Beings, incline me to 
think, that what is called Nature hath a great 
Affinity, at leaſt in reference to thoſe Occaſi- 
ons; and as, when they ay, that Health makes 
a Man Eat well, Digeſt, Sleep, &c. conſidering 
Health is not looked upon as a ſeparate and 
diſtinct Cauſe of theſe Effects, but as a Com- 
pound Accident, or a complex of all the genu- 
ine Cauſes of Appetite,Sleep, &c. Health bein 
not ſo much the Cauſe of theſe, as their Ef- 
fect or Reſult ; ſo in ſeveral things Nature is 
fgid to do, we may 1 the Effects prody: 
| ced, 
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An Axiom 
conſidered. 


ced, by Phyſica] Bodies and Qualities or other 
proper Cauſes, which concurring. produce the 
ſame Effet, by that compendious Term called 
Nature. 

But to proceed to that part of our Task pro- 


poſed, which is to expound thoſe Axioms em- 


ployed by thoſe, who in different Expreſſions 
ſay, Nature does this or that, and acts thus 
and thus. And Firſt, we ſhall confider that re- 
ccived Axiom. Omnis Natura eſt Conſervatrix 
ſui, Where by the Word Nature, we under- 
ſtand, a Natural Body; which Axiom may ad- 
mit of a twofold Interpretation, fignifying ei- 
ther that no Body tends to it's own Deſtruction, 
or that there is a Principle called Nature in e- 
very Body, which is vigilant and induſtrious to 
preſerve it's Natural State,and to defend it from 
the violence of other Bodies. The former of 
theſe Senſes is conſiſtent with our Hypotheſis, 
inanimate Bodies having neither Appetites, nor 
Hatred or any other Affections of Intelligent 
Beings, and conſequently have no Appetite of 
deſtroying themſelves. But the Latter Senſe 
imports, that every Body hath within it ſelf a 
Principle, by which it is inclined to endeavour 
and ſecure it's own Preſervation, which ſenſe 
of the Axiom we ſhall examin. We ſuppoſe 
then, that theWiſe Creator of Things did at the 
firſt ſo form the World, and ſettle the Laws 
of Motion of it's Parts, that by the Aſſiſtance 
of his General Concourſe, the Parts of the U- 
niverſe, eſpecially the greater and more noble, 
are lodged in ſuch Places, and endowed with 
ſuch Powers, that by the Aſſiſtance of his Pro- 
vidence, they may have their Beings continued 
an 
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and maintained as long as the Courſe of Corpo- 
real Things he thought fit co eſtabliſh, requires; 
ſo that there will be no need to have recourſe to 
an imbred Knowledge or Appetite for their 
Preſervation, ſince the Original frame of things 
and the Laws of Motion will determia Bodies 
to act as if they had an aim at their ſelf Preſer- 
vation; for if a blown Bladder be compreſſed, 
the compreſſed Air will endeavour to extend it 
ſelf, and thruſt off that force that preſſed it 
together, where it finds the weakeſt reſiſtance, 
though neither the Air nor Bladder have any 
Appetite to maintain their particular Figures or 
Dimenſions, Thus it is equal to a piece of 
Dough,what form your Hands give it, conti- 
nuing in that ſhape it was laſt put in, with- 
out endeavouring to return to the ſhape it was 
in before. And a piece of Wax will receive the 
Impreſſion of a Wolf as ſoon as of a Lamb, 

as the Seal that is preſſed upon it gives it the 

form. And the ſame may be ſaid cf Wood, 

Marble, or other Metals, as they are ſhaped by 

the Statuaries Art and Tools: to which we ſhall 

add, that the Mariners Compaſs, before it is 

touched upon a Loadſtone, will have no more 


\ Propenſity to one part of the Heaven than 


another; yetafterwards it will be determined 
towards the North, and the other end towards 
the South; ſo that if the Lilly be drawn aſide to 
the Eaſt or Weſt, it will preſently return again 
to it's former Poſition and reſpect the North. 
But if the Needle be duly touched upon the Con- 
trary pole of the ſame Loadſtone, the Lilly 
will forget it's former Inclination, and reſ- 


pect the Southern Pole ; and if it be drawn 
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Another 
Axiom acts 
countedfor. 


aſide towards the Eaſt or Welt, it will reſpect 
the ſame Pole again. 

The next Axiom we ſhall examin is, that 
Nature never fails of her End, Natura fine ſus 
nunquam excidit: This Propoſition is ſo ambi- 
guous, that it is hard to know the ſenſe of it. 


If by Nature they mean what they call Natura 
- Naturans, we allow that Nature never miſſes 


God rather accompliſhes than fruſtrates his 


her end; for the Almighty having once framed 
the World, and eſtabliſhed the Laws of Moti- 
on,which he conſtantly maintains;nolrregulari- 
ties can happen which God did not foreſee and 
think fit to permit, thoſe Accidents which we 
think Anomalies being Conſequences of the firſt 
Inſtituted Order of Things; as appears from 
the Inſtances we have given of Eclipſes of the 
Sun and Moon; to which we ſhall add the In- 
undations of Nilus, which contribute to the 
Health and Plenty of the Country. And tho? 
fometimes the Order of Things hath been vio- 
lated, as when the Sun ſtood ſtill in Joſhua's 


time, or when the red Sea was divided for the 


Paſſage of the Iſraelites; . yet theſe things were 
done by the Intervention of the firſt Cauſe over- 
ruling the Motions of SecondaryAgents : Where 


Ends by ſuch Exorbitances. But if by Nature, 
a Subordinate Principle is meant, the Axiom 
muſt be, in many Caſes falſe ; for though the 
Courſe of Things is ſo ordered, that Corporeal 


Agents ſeem to produce their Effects, as if they 


were deſigned, yet it happens ſeveral times o- 


therwiſe; for when a Woman is with Child, 


though Nature's Aimmay be to produce a perfect 
Fatus, yet ſhe often produces Monſters, _ 
It 
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in the Criſes's of Diſtempers we ſee, that they 
often happen on improper Days, and inſtead of 
obtaining her End, ſhe often happens to miſ- 
carry in her Endeavours. So ſometimes Na- 
ture's Aim is fruſtrated by the Endeavours of an 
Artiſt in Grafting, the Sap deſigned for the 
Nouriſhment of a White Thorn, ſupplying a 
Graft of another kind. And when Barley {pzouts 
with a deſign to make Mault, Nature's deſign 
was to make Stalks and Ears. But further, we 
are told, that Nature endeavours to aſlimilate 
Bodies, every Agent endeavouring to Convert 
the Patient into a ſimilar ſubſtance; thus fire 
endeavours to turn Wood into fire; but ſhe is 
fruſtrated in her Deſign, when in Chymical 
Furnaces the Bricks, Crucibles or Cupels or 
other things, as Metals, though red-hot and in 
fuſion are not aſſimilated; andeven in Wood, 
> but a ſmall Quantity is turned into fire. And 
though Nature is ſaid to raiſe Water in Pumps 
to prevent a Vacuum; yet if it exceed thirty 
five or forty Foot, ſhe is diſappointed in her aim; 
for tho” the Air is exhauſted, the Water will 
riſe no higher. 

The next Axiom we ſhall conſider is, that 754 A i- 
Nature always acts by the moſt eompendious e- 
Ways. Natura ſemper agit per vias breviſſimas. 
Which ought to be limited before it is received, 
for inanimate Bodies being without Knowledge 
to moderate or govern their own Actions, there 
are ſeveral Occurrences, where they act other- 
wiſe than by the ſhorteſt Ways, to particular 
Ends, when others are more congruous to the 
General eſtabliſhed Laws. As in Gravity, 
which is aſcribed to an Imbred Power or Pro- 
penlity. M 3 Thus 
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Thus if a Stone is let fall in the open Air, it 


will directly tend towards the Centre, but if in 


the Way it falls uponan inclining plain, it will 
follow that plain, though it ſtill purſues the 
neareſt way it can towards the Centre: this and 
fuch obvious Phenomena might perhaps encou- 


rage Men to form this Common Axiom. But 


if a Bullet of Marble or Steel, falls upon an 
Horizontal Plain of Marhle,or ſome hard Stone, 


it will rebound ſeveral times before it reſt as 


near as it might to the Centre of Heavy Bodies; 
whereas if this Maxim were true it would not 
rebound at all, but reſt when it fell to the Ground 
or Plain, as the neareſt place it could obtain 
to the Centre of the Earth. Likewiſe, when a 
Bullet or Pendulum is fixed ro the end of a 
ſtring equal to the Horizon, if it be let fall, it 
will not ſtop at the Perpendicular Line of Di- 


rection which tends towards the Centre, but 


will vibrate too and again before it ſettles, tho? 


each Vibration it aſcends, and acts contrary to 


the innate Propenſity pretended to. Soin a 
Sea Compaſs, where the Needle points North 
and South, if by placing a Loadſtone on one 
fide, the Lilly is drawn on one fide, when the 
Loadſtone is removed, the Lilly will make ſe- 
veral Vibrations each way before it ſettle under 
the Meridian, whereas by the Rule of this Axiom 
it ought to ſtop there the firſt time; ſo that ina- 
nimate Bodies act without Knowledge or Deſign, 
and cannot ſtop or moderate their own Actions, 
but move according to the Catholick Laws of 
Motion; the Impetus acquired by falling over- 
powering it's Tendency, by Virtue of Gravity, 
towards the Centre. And ſomething * 
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like happens in Levity; for if a conveniently 
ſhaped piece of Light-Wood, be thruſt to the 
bottom of ſtanding Waters, it will not only, 
when I iberty is given, aſcend to the Superfi- 
cles of the Water, but will riſe above it, and 
then fall and riſe again ſucceſſively before it 
ſettles in it's due place, where it is in an e#- 
quiibrium With the Water, which endeavours to 
preſs it upwards. 
The next Sentence concerning Nature, which 4 Hurth 
we ſhall examin, is, that ſhe always does what + way ag 
is beſt to be done; Natura ſemper quod optimum 
eſt facit. But before we give our Opinion of 
this, it will be requiſite to conſider, that the 
words are ambiguous, and admit of two diffe- 
rent Senſes, viz. either that Nature in the whole 
Univerſe does what is moſt convenient for the 
Preſervation of it's preſent ſtate ;, or that in re- 
ſpect of each particular Body, Nature does what 
is moſt conducive to preſerve that particular 
Body. In the firſt Senſe, it ſeems to be leſs lia- 
ble to Objections, yet it will be hard to prove 
it, by ſuch Inſtances as make it appear, that 
Nature acts not according to Laws Mechanical, 
And as for the Second Seaſe it ought both to be 
explained and limited. Indeed, weallow that 
God hath ſo contrived the World, as if parti- 
cular Bodies were watchful both for their own 
ſafety and that of the Univerſe ; but inanimate 
Bodies acting without Deſign, tend not to what 
is beſt for them in their private Capacities, any 
further than what is conſiſtent with the Laws 
of Motion, and the important Cuſtoms of 
Things Corporeal; ſo that in this reſpect, 
{ſeveral things are done which are neither beſt, 
| M 4 nor 
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nor good in reſpe& of the Welfare of parti- 
cular Bodies. This Opinion may be confirmed 
by what we have already conſidered, as alſo by 
daily Obſervations and obvious Experience. 
We may obſerve, that Fruit-trees, when they 
grow old are fo over-charged with Fruit for 
one Seaſon, that ſoon after they decay and dve; 
and whilſt they flouriſh, the exceſſive weight of 
Fruit, often breaks the boughs, and both hin- 
ders the Fruit from ripening and haſtens the 
Death ofa Tree; whereas that fatal Superfluity 
had been prevented, had Nature been implan- 
ted and ſollicitous for the Welfare of the Tree. 
And in unſeaſonable Criſes's of Diſtempers we 
ſee, how little ſolicitous Nature is for the Wel- 
fare of the Perſon ; ſo that in ſeveral Diſeaſes 
the Phyſitian is forced to endeavour the Wel- 
fare of the Perſon by Correcting the Errors of 
Nature in Convyllions, Fluxes of Blood, &c. 
And if Nature were fo Solicitous and Watchful 
for the Welfare of Animals, and that part of 
the World they live in, ſuch Multitudes of Men 
and Beaſts would not be deſtroyed by EKarth- 
quakes, Peſtilence, Famine, &c. And in Wo- 
men with Child we ſee, how careleſs Nature is 
to ſuffer the Production of Monſters, upon a 
fright or longing deſire of ſomething they can- 
not obtain ; and the Infants are often not only 
ſo ill ſhaped and ill contrived as not to he fit to 
live one Day, but unfit to come into the World 
without killing the Mother. Theſe things ſeem to 
be inconſiſtent with the Idea Men form of Na- 
ture, as a Being that always does that which 
is beſt; yet may be accounted fot by the Do- 
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But to proceed to that Axiom, Natura Vacu- 4 Fifth 
um horret, before we give our Opinion of this, cen. 
we ſhall premiſe the chief Acceptations of that June: 
ambiguous Term Vacuum, it being ſometimes 
uſed in a vulgar and ſometimes in a Philoſophi- 
cal Senſe. In the yulgar Senſe, To be empty ſig- 
nifyes to be void of the thing which ſhould be 
init, or what it was deſigned or made to con- 
tain, as a Purſe is empty without Money, or a 
Bladder when the Air is ſqueezed out, or a Bar- 
rel when the Liquor is drawn out. But by Phi- 
loſophers it is meant, a ſpace in the World 
where no body at all is contained. In this ſtrict 
ſenſe an detur Vacuum is a Queſtion, whoſe Deci- 
ſion depends on the Stating of the true Notion 
of a Body, which the Carteſians affirm, and o- 
thers deny, to conſiſt in Extenſion, according 
to the three dimenſions, Length, Breadth, and 
Thickneſs, If Cartefius's Opinion be true, a 
Vacuum cannot be admitted, any ſpace having 
thoſe three Dimenſions, which are neceſlary to 
eſſentiate a Body; and all the Experiments made 
with Quick-Silver or the Machina Boyliana, or 
other Iaſtruments will be eluded, the ſpace 
deſerted by the Quick-Silver or Air, having 
the three Dimenſions, and being filled with their 
Materia Subtilis, which may paſs through the 
Pores of the Glaſs, as well as the Effuvia of the 
Loadſtone. 5 

We ſhall not therefore pretend to determin, herher 
whether there be a Vacuum, but ſhall ſhew, why Narare ab- 
Nature cannot properly be ſaid to abhor a % V. 
Vacuum. For Firſt, The chief or only Reaſon, 
why Nature is ſaid to abhor a Vacuum, is that 
there is a forceable Motion of Water up a 
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How a I a- 
enum may 
be pre ven- 
tea by Me- 
chanical 
Rules, 


Pump to oppoſe a Vacuum, but this being no- 


thing but a Motion upwards different from the 


uſual Motion, we ought not to aſcribe to ina- 
nimate and ſenſeleſs Bodies, as Water, &c. Ap- 
petites belonging to rational or ſenfative Be- 
ings, nor allow ſuch Reaſons ſince they may 
be accounted for otherwiſe. Beſides, if we allow 
the Carteſian Notion of the Eſſence of a Body, 
Nature does not produce theſe great and ſome- 
times irregular Efforts to hinder a Vacuum; 
ſince it would be uareaſonable to ſuppoſe ſo 
wiſe an Agent as ſhe's imagined, to take ſo much 
Palas to prevent an Impoſſibility. If the Ato- 
mical Hypotheſis be allowed, Nature muſt be 
ſo far trom abhorring a Vacuum, that it would 
be rcquifite; ſo many things being brought a- 
bout by Local Motion; the neceſſary Motions of 
Bodies not being able to be performed, except 
there were empty ſpaces for Corpuſcles to retire 
1ato, when ia the way of Bodies that impel them, 
and endeavour to diſplace them. So that neither 
of the Sects of the Corpuſcular Philoſophy will 
admit of this Axiom that Nature abhors a 
Vacuum. 

Bat without having recourſe to either of 
theſe Hypot heſis, we may reaſonably think, not- 
withſtanding the Phenomena made uſe of to 
prove Natures abhorrency of a Vacuum; ei- 
ther that he does not, though ſhe may ſeem 
to endeayour to prevent it, or that ſhe hath but 
little abhorreace of it in the common ſenſe of 
the Axiom. For if we conſider, that there is 
more or leſs Gravity or Tendency towards the 
Centre, ia moſt viſible Bodies, as well as the 
Atmoſpherical Air, a Vacuum may be ow: 

ted, 
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ted, without Natures abhorrence of it, by a 
Tendency of heavy Bodies as near the Centre 
of the Earth, as heavier Bodies than they will 
permit: Which are aſſiſted in preventing 2 
Vacuum by the Confluibility of Liquors and 
other Fluids; for by Virtue of Gravity and the 
Minuteneſs of their Parts, they will be apt to 
iaſinuate themſelves, and fill up all the ſpaces 
that are not filled up with other Bodies, either 
more ponderous than themſelves, or of ſo firm 
a Structure as may enable them to reſiſt 'and 
obſtruct their Deſcent, Conſonant to this Do- 
ctrin, Bodies may move, as when they are ſaid 
to endeavour to prevent a Vacuum, when there 
is nodanger of a Vacuum. As, if you preſs 
your Fiſt into Sand, when it is moved away a- 
gain, the Sand will by it's own Gravity fill up 
moſt of the Space which was deſerted by your 
Fiſt, And it a Pail be filled with Matter 
whoſe Parts are more minute and ſmooth than 
Sand, as Water or Quickſilver, the Gravity 
and Minuteneſs of the Liquors will diſpoſe them 
to fill up the Space your Hand poſſeſſed. And 
if you take a Glaſs Pipe ſo ſmall, that it will not 
ſuffer Quickſilver and Water to paſs by one 
another in it's Cavity, and lodge a Cylinder of 
Mercury in the lower end of it, about half an 
Inch long, and ſtop the upper Orifice with the 
pulp of your Finger, the Mercury will remain 
ſuſpended in the Pipe, and if the Mercury be 
thruſt downwards into a deep Glaſs of Water, 
about a Foot beneath the ſurtace of it, when 
you take your Finger off the Orifice of the Pipe, 
the Quickſilver will immediately aſcend five or 
ſix Inches and remaia fuſpended at that —— 
GY | Where 
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Where we ſee ſo heavy a Body alcend, yet not 
to prevent a Vacuum, the Pipe being open at 
both ends, but by the genuin Conſequence of the 
e Equilibrium of Liquors, 

And indeed Natures abhorrence of a Vacu- 
um is ſo ſmall, and her Care ſo little, that in 
the Senſe of the Peripateticks, ſhe eaſily ad- 
mits a Vacuum, ſometimes when ſhe might pre- 
vent it, and though in the Torrecellian Expe- 
riment it cannot be proved, that there is a 
Vacuum, in the ſtri& Senſe of the Word, either 


_ againſt the Carteſians or other Pleniſts, yet as 


the Reaſonings of the Peripateticks explain it, 
it will be difficult for them to prove there is 
none in thetop of that Tube. And as from the 
Schoolmen's urging Natures abhorrence of 
a Vacuum from the ſuſpenſion of Water in a 
Tube , it appears, that they ſuppoſed any 
ſpace empty, which was deſerted by one, and 
not ſucceeded by another Viſible Subſtance. So 
the ſpace above the Mercury in a Baroſcope 
ſeems not to be ſo formidable, that Nature 
needs to abhor it, ſince it may continue ſeve- 
ral Years without any miſchievous Conſequence 
to the Univerſe. And though the Peripate- 
ticks urge, that the influence of Celeſtial Bodies 
on Sublunary Ones would be intercepted, if a 
Vacuum were allowed, Motion not being con- 
tinued in Vacuo, yet we ſee that the Beams of 
Light have their Effect in the empty ſpace at 
the Top of a Barometer, the refleted Beams 


ſhewing to our Eyes, that the Top of the Mer- 


cury is Protuberant. And in ſuch a Vacuum 

as the abſence of Air makes, a Loadſtone will 

emit it's Effluvia and move Iron or Steel — 
1 | 
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t ö ced in it. From hence it appears, that Nature 
t |} is not fo ſollicitous to 2 a Vacuum as 
e do abhor it; and that ſuch an Emptineſs is as 


much provided againſt by the Gravity and Con- 
fluxibility of Bodies. And although ſome ſay, 

Nature as much ſtrives to prevent a Vacuum 

above as below, it will be time enough to an- 

ſwer that Aſſertion, when it is proved: beſides 

if we believe the Carteſian Pfinciples a Vacu- 

um is as impoſſible above as below. OEM 

But to proceed to that other Axiom, Natura 4 S, 

eſt Morborum Medicatrix yeowr quis inlged. Hip- — = wy 
pocrat. Epidem. Lib. 6. Sect. 5, t. 1. we ſhall 
conſider in what Senſe and how far, it may or 
ought not to be admitted. And Frſt, It may 

be taken in a Negative Senſe, the aggregate of 

the Vital Faculties beiag weakened or depra- 

ved, ſo not to be able to perform their Fun- 

Qions, in preſerving Life, or aſſiſting Medi- 

cines in preſerving or recovering the Patient; 

thus Phyſick is ſaid to come too late, and that 

Nature is quite ſpent. 

But as to the poſitive Senſe of it, in which and 1 
Men ſuppoſe a provident Being in the fick Per- Htrated. 
ſon, which endeavours it ſelf or with the Aſſi- 
ſtance of Medicines to reſtore him to his Priſtine 
Health. To give our ſenſe of this, we ſhall 
conſider, that God Almighty at the firſt made 
Man in ſuch a State, that by the uſe of his Rea- 
ſon, and ofthings about him, he might be able 
to recover a State of Health, if put out of his 
Natural State by thoſe leſſer accidents, except 

thoſe which he in his Providence thought not 
fit to ſecure them from: therefore ſeveral things 
which are aſcribed to Nature, depend upon the 
* | Mechaniſm 
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Mechaniſm of the Microcoſm, and the Macro- 
coſm. To illuſtrate this, we may conſider, that 
when in a Sea Compaſs the Magnetick Needle, 


and the Box that contains it are duly poiſed, if 


you give the Box a rude ſhake, it will not only 
totter, but the Needle will deviate ſeveral Points 
Eaſt or Weſt from it's due Poſition ; but when 
that force ceaſes to act upon it, the Box will 
after ſome Reciprocations return to it's Heri- 
Zontal Situation; and the Needle, after ſome 
Vibrations, to it's due Poſition; yet this reco- 
very of it's former State depends on the Mecha- 
niſin of the Body of the Inſtrument, the Earth, 
and other Bodies, amongſt which it is placed. 
But further, if when a Balance is duly poiſed, 
by your Breath or Hand, you depreſs one Scale 
and deſtroy the eAquilibrium; after a few Vi- 
brations the Scale will ſettle again in it's juſt 
e/Equilibrium ; yet defore it does, each Scale 
will ſeveral times aſcend and defcend ; where- 
as, if Nature were fo careful and provident, 
ſhe would ſtop each Scale at the firſt, at the 
Horizontal Line, beneath which, the one was 
depreſſed and the other elevated. Thus in a 
Human Body, the Cauſes that diſorder it are 
frequently tranſient, yet the Structure of the 
Body it ſelf, and the Cauſes that tend to pre- 
ſerve that Structure, are durable, and may e- 
nable the Engin, to laſt longer than thofe Cau- 


ſes which are inimical to it. To illuſtrate this, 


we may conſider, that Sleep though not a Di- 
ſeaſe, eaſily becomes ſo, when it exceeds it's 
Bounds; and whilſt regular, obſtructs the Ex- 
erciſe of ſeveral Functions, more than ſeveral 
Diſeaſes do yet the Matter that locked up 9s 
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Senſes being ſpent, the Man wakes again, and 
recovers his ſenſible and active State. And 
further we ſee, that the Preternatural Thirſt 
which Men get by exceſſive Drinking, in a few 
Days is removed by fordearing thoſe Exceſſes; 
and ſo the Appetite which is loſt by exceſsin 
Eating, is recovered by Abſtinence, the renew- 
ed Ferment or Menſtruum of the Stomach gra- 
dually concocting the Indigeſted Humours, and 
expelling the Peccant Matter that offended the 
Stomach. 

And here we are to conſider, that a Human 
Body is not to be conſidered, as a Machin made 
up only of Solid Parts, but alſo as a Hydraulick 
or Hydraulopneumatick Engin, conſiſting like- 
wiſe of fluid Parts, in an Organical Moti- 
on; and that the Liquors in a Human Body 
are ſo conſtituted, ſo as to be put into a fer- 
mentation or commotion by ſome Circumſtan- 
ces, which may diſpoſe Peccant Humours to a 
depuration or diſcharge by Excretion or both; 
which may condnce to the Recovery and Health 
of the Body: and even the Solid Parts may be 
ſo formed and connected with other Parts, as 
to vary their Motions as Circumſtances may re- 
quire. Thus the Pupil of the Eye, is not a 
Subſtaatial Part of the Organ, but only a hole 
made in the Vvea, through which the modify- 
ed Beams of Light fall upon the Chriſtalline 
Humour, and being there refracted, make an 
Impreſſion or Image of the Object on the 
Seat of Viſion, in the bottom of the Eye. Now 
the Wiſe Author of things hath ſo contrived 
Xhis Inſtrument of Sight, that as it happens to 


be in different Lights, the Bigneſs or Area of 


the 
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the Pupil varies, in a great Light which would 
make too ſtrong Impreſſions upon the Senſory, 
the Pupil contracts, leſt too many beams ſhould 
be let in; but in a faint Light it is expanded, 
that Rays enough may be admitted to make a 
ſufficient Impreſſion en the Senſory ; and this 
in a well formed Eye is regularly done, as the 
Light is more or leſs, which may be obſerved 
by looking upon the Pupil, when turned to a 
Lighter or Darker Place, and is very obſerva- 
ble in the Eyes of a young Cat: which various 
Motions in the Eye, are performed meerly by 
Mechaniſm, without the Knowledge or Dire- 
ion of the Rational Soul; other Motions like- 
wiſe in the Parts of the Eye, being alſo ſpon- 
taneouſly produced as occaſion requires. And 
thus the fluids in the Kody are io conſtituted, 
that when healthful Women are of Ape, a 
Moathly Fermentation made ia the Blood, pro- 
duces a Separation and Excretion advantagious 
to the Perſon. 
But that we may the better apprehend what 
is meant by the Diſpoſition of the Parts to re- 
turn to their former Conſtitution, we may ob- 
ſerve, that if one end of a thin Plate of Steel or 
refined Silver be drawn aſide, the Texture of 
the Parts is ſo changed, or the Congruity or 
Incongruity of the Pores for the Permeation of 
the ether is ſuch, that when that force is re- 
moved, the Plate will return to it's former Po- 
ſition; yet this depends not on any Internal 
Principle or Watchfulneſs to reſtore this Po- 
ſitioa ; ſince, if it ſtand long bent, Nature will 
forget the Office, and the Spring bent will not 
S 
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Plate be but heated, and ſuffered to cool again, 

it will looſe it's Springy Quality, which will 

preſently be recovered agaia by giving It a few 

ſtrokes with a Hammer. | 

But to return to.obſerve, how far Tranſient ve 

Diltempers are harmleſs, we may take Notice, and Tran. 

that the third or fourth day, after Women are ftory Diſ- - 

brought to bed, a kind of Fever is occaſioned by 4 «- | 

the plentiful afflux of Milk to the Breaſts, but . 

this Milk Fever in a little time diſappears, de- 

pending on leſs durable, Cauſes than the Oecono- 

my of Human Bodies: which diſorders are truly 

Diſeaſes, though inſtituted by the Courſe of 

Nature; as well as the Conſequences that attend 

Women in Labour, or Children breeding Teeth, 

which though according to the Courſe of Na- 

ture, are nevertheleſs Diſorders in the Common 

Courſe of the Microcoſm. And thus the Blee- 

ding of the Hzmorrhoidal Veins, is often Dan- 

gerous when Superfluous, and the Phyſitians 

are obliged to uſe their endeavours to ſtop it; 

yet frequently is healthful, Superfluous and Vi. 

tiated Humours goiag off that way, and pre- 

venting Miſchievous Conſequences. And fo 

Coughs and Hoarſnefles and Coryza's are ſaid | 

to be Cured by Nature, no Medicine being | 

uſed, the Structure of Human Bodies outlaſting 

the peccant Humours, or the Effects of thoſe 

Cauſes, which produce thoſe Diſtempers. Moſt | 

Perſons whea they firſt go to Sea, by the unu- 

ſual Agitations of the Ship, are thrown into 

that Diſtemper called Sea-Sickneſs, which, 

though ſeldomDangerous,is always troubleſome, | 

being attended with Loſs of Appetite, continu | 

al Fajntneſs, Pain in . Head, and almoſt = | 
| an 
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Accidents 


ſtant Nauſeouſneſs, attended with almoſt fre- 
quent and often violent Vomitings, which is a 
very troubleſome Sickneſs; and yet this Diſtem- 
per is ina little time overpower'd by the ſtrength 
of the Conſtitution, the faculties of it ſtriving 
to preſerve their orderly and regular Courſe, 
and ſuppreſſing the Ad vantitious Motions that 
oppoſe the Health of the Body. And though 
by the accuſtomed Agitations they are apt to 
acquire an Habitual Giddineſs, which diſpoſes 
them to reel when they come to walk upon firm 
ground ; yet when they area little while a ſhore, 
the Regular Motions of the Parts in alittle time 


obliterates thoſeAdvaatitious Impreſſions which 


diſcompoſed them. To this we may add, that 
Perſons unaccuſtomed to ride backwards in a 
Coach, will be diſordered in their Heads and 
Stomach, and inclined frequently to Vomit, yet 
when this Motion is diſcontinued, they pre- 
ſently recover, the Diſtemper yielding to the 
regular Motions of the Blood, and other Fluids. 
And thus when, in a Coach or other place which 
is too cloſe, and the Air is too full of the fuli- 
ginous Reeks of Mens Bodics, a Man is apt to 
grow fainty and ſwoon, that formidable Diſeaſe 
is preſently relieved by being in the open Air, 
the Tendency of the Parts to maintain Life 
and Health, ſoon reſtoring the Body to it's 
priſtine State. 


Several Accidents in Diſeaſes may be Illuſtra- 


n Diſeaſes ted, if we take Notice, that if you put ſome 
i8ufrared., Mud into a Vial of fair Water and ſhake it, 


the Water being dirty looſes it's Tranſ- 
Parency, both as it is mixed with dirt, and as 
2. Number of Bubbles are raiſed 3 which — 
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newly generated, ſwim at the Top, and yet 
without any Deſign of Nature, the Bubbles 
will break, the dirt ſubſide, and the Water 
become clear. Thus Muſt, or the Juice of 
newly preſſed Grapes, will continue troubled 
for a good while, and though there be no ſub- 
ſtantial Form, to guide the Motion of this 
tactitious Body, yet a Ferment is raiſed accor- 
ding to the common Courſe of Things, and 
ſome Parts being ſeparated in the form of Va- 
pours or Exhalations, others are ſeparated 
and adhere to the ſides of the Cask, whilſt 0- 
thers Settle in the Bottom and form Lees; by 
which means the Liquor becomes clear, and 
as to Senſe uniform. And for as good Reaſons, 
the fæces of the Blood and Heterogeneous Parts 
may be ſeparated, and the Maſs depurated, 
without any Sollicitous Directions of Na- 
ture. 

Indeed there are ſome Caſes where Nature 
ſeems to be the Curer of Diſeaſes, which is in the 
Healing of Cuts and Wounds, which ſeem aud 
are cured without the Aſſiſtance of Art, theſe 
being barely in the fleſhy Parts; but in Hemor- 
rhagies and other Caſes, the Chyrurgion is 
obliged to check the Exorbitances of Nature, 
whereas the Healing, of this So/utio Continui 18 
an Effect of the Conſequence of that fabrick of 
the Body, on which Nutrition depends. For 
the Nouriſhmeat of the Bady being carried to 
all the Parts by the Circulation of the Blood 
and Chyle, if it any where meets with preter- 
natural Concretions, or a Gap made by a Cut 
or Wound, it's Parts there, by Concretion; form 
a Baſtard Fleſh,Jor ſome _ * 
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that Juice, in that Place and other Circumſtan- 
ces is apt toconvent into. Thus not only Wens 
and ſcrophulous Tumours, but miſhapen Mola's 
gtow ia the Womb, as well as perfect Embryo's- 
And thus prond Fleſh and Fungus's grow in 
Wounds as well as true and genuin Fleſh; fo 
that Nature is much amiſs, if ſne deſigns the 
growth of ſuch Superfluovs and Inconvenient 
Bodies; or the Chyrurgion mult be in fault to 
{ſuffer them, though he uſes Corroſive Medi- 
cines to deſtroy them. And Nature ſeems ſo 
careleſs and unreſerved, that ſhe nouriſhes 
Warts and Corns as well as neceffary Parts, 


and ſometimes ſuch preter natural Things, as 


Nature un- 
concerned 
in the Cure 
of Acute 
and Cro- 
nick Di- 
ſtempers. 


Horns, one of which kind 1 have obferved to 
grow vpon a Woman's Head. 


But to proceed, there are ſeveral Acute 


as well as Chronick Diſtempers in which Nature 
ſeems unconcerned in the Cure, except in a li- 
mited Senſe ; but ſince Phyſitians acknowledge 
themſelves but Nature's Miniſters in theſe Ca- 
ſes, we ſhall conſider in what Senſe theſe Ex- 
preſſions may be admitted according to our 
Hypotheſis. But before we proceed to this, it 
may be requiſite to note, that the Reaſon of 
theſe Common Miſtakes ſeems to be grounded 
on the Opinion Men have, that the Body of Man 
is rather as a Syſtem of parts, moſt of which 
are groſs and conſiſtent, and ſome hard and 


ſolid, than a Compound Engin, which beſides 


thoſe conſiſtent Parts, is made up of Blood, 
Chyle and other Fluids, as well as more Subtile 
Liquors, as Spirits and Air, all which are con- 
ſtantly in various Motions; and put the Solid 
Parts, as the Heart and Lungs, &c. in fre- 
| quent 
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quent and various Motions likewiſe. So that 
when the Motions of the Fluid Parts happen to 
be depraved or anomalous, the Engin is imme- 
diately out of Order, though the groſs ſolid 
Parts were not primary affected; ſo when by 
proper Remedies the vitiated Craſis of the Blood 
or other Juices is corrected, and the Inordinate 
Motions they and the Spirits are put into, or 
they put the Conſiſtent Parts into, are recti- 
fyed, the whole Oeconomy will be reſtored to 
a more perfect State. Thus Hyſterical 
Women, by the Fragrant Eſfluvia of a Spaniſh 
Glove, or ſome other ſtrong Perfume have 
the Genus Nervoſum ſo diſordered, and ſuch 
irregular Symptoms produced, that the Motion 
of the Blood being ſtopped, no Pulſe can be 
perceived, nor Reſpiration diſcerned ;, ſo that 
the whole Engin being diſabled , falls to, the 
ground, and is moveleſs; yet by applying to the 
Noſtrils Sal Armoniack or Sp. of Hartshorn , in 4 
little time they are reſtored to their Senſes, 
Speech and Motion again. | 

And here we are to obſerve, that as we have 
before noted, the Oeconomy of a Human Body 
is ſo conſtituted by God, that if the general 
Laus ſettled by the Author of the Univerſe will 
permit, it may laſt many Years ; and therefore 
it is no wonder, if in many Caſes the Autema- 
ton concur , though without Knowledge or 
Deſign, to it's own Preſervation, when aſſiſted 
by the help of Medicines or the Phyſitians hand. 


And perhaps it may be objeAed againſt what - 


— 
0 
Machines. 


we have ſaid, that the Compariſdns we have 
made, are of Engins inadequate to Human Bo- 
dies, which we allow, conſidering the Bodies 
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of living Animals, to be the Effects of an Omni- 
{cient and Almighty Artificer God; ſo that 
it cannot he expected, that the Inferior Produ- 
ctions of Human Skill, ſhould be comparable to 
Theſe, which had God for their Author; be- 
ſides, Map is not a mere Mechanical thing, where 
the Recovery of it's good ſtate, depends on it's 
own Parts, or other Agents, acting according 
to Mechanical Laws, without deſign; ſince au 
Intelligent Being is added to it, which is Ca- 
pable, by the Art of a Phyſitian to diſcern 
what may hurt it, or be conducive to it's wel- 
fare; and is able to do ſeveral things for the 
Advantage of the Body it is joyned with. So 
that a Man is not like an empty Boat, but like 
one Manned, which beſides the Mechanical Part, 
hath an Intelligent Being to take Care of it. So 
that a Phyſitian may look upon his Patients Bo- 
dy, as an Engin out of order, and that by his 
Endeavour, along with the Concurrence or Ten- 
How aCri- dencies of the Autematon, may be brought to a 
Fr is tobe better State. If then the Diſpoſition of the 
promoted. Body ſhews a Propenſity to throw off any Pec- 
cant Matter that offends it, a convenient way, 
he will rather promote that way of diſcharge 
than another; as if the Body ſhews a Diſpolition 
to make a Criſis by Sweat, he will rather en- 
courage it, by keeping the Patient Warm, and gi- 
ving him Sudoritick Medicines, than to endea- 
vour to carry it off by Purging, and hinder 
that Diſcharge which might be beneſicial. And 
in this ſenſe, Men ma) ſay, Fhyfitians are, Mi- 
niſters of Nature, as a Saylor will not ſhift; his 
Sayls, when the Ship goes before the Wind, 
nor alter the Ship's Mefion, becauſe he needs 
_ 58 | But 
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But in theſe Caſes the Phyſitian does but by 
accident obey the Inclinations of Nature, ſince 
in a great many Caſes it is the Phyſitians Care 
to hinder Nature from what ſhe deſigns, as they 
ſay, or to bring things about otherwiſe than 
her Inclinations endeavour. As for Inſtance, 
though in a Dropſy, Nature covets a great 
Quantity of Drink, the Phyſitian will deny it; 
as alſo in the Green-Sickneſs or a Pica, Incon- 
gruous things, as Fruit, Lime, Cc. being 
earneſtly coveted. And a Surgeon often hin- 
ders Nature from cloſing a Wound, before it 
is healed at the Bottom, which Nature would 
indiſcreetly do. And Phyſitians often carry 
that off by Purging or Bleeding, which Nature 
would throw off into the Lungs. And when a 
Tendon or Nerve is pricked, the Surgeon is 
obliged .to uſe Anodynes, and appeaſe the furi- 
ous Tranſports of Nature, which would diſor- 
der and endanger the Patient and bring on vio- 
lent Convulſions. And ſo the Evacuations 
peculiar to Women are ſometimes unduly diſ- 
charged by Nature, as at the Nipples, the 
Mouth or Eyes, Shenk. Obſer, 1. 4. p. m. 633. 
and Seq. Where the Phyſitian is obliged to alter 
Natures Purpoſes, and promote the diſcharge 
by the Uterine Veſſels. And though accordin 
to Nature's Inſtitution there ought to be à diſ- 
charge Monthly, and a Phyſitian rather pro- 
motes it than ſtops it, yet ſometimes Nature is 
too profuſe, and endangers the Life of the 
Perſon by extravagant Diſcharges; and then 
Phyſitians are forced to correct and check her 
Exorbitances. . So that I look upon a Phyſitian 


not ſo much a Servant to Nature, as a Counſel- 
| Na lor 


A Phyſiti. 
an not al- 
ways the 

Miniſter ef 
Nature, but 
often hin- 

ders Her. 
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lor and a Friendly Aſſiſtant, who promotes 
what may conduce to the Health of the Body, 
but endeavours to hinder what Nature ſeems 
inclined to do, to the diſadvantage of the Pati- 
ent. And on this occaſion it may be requiſite 
to take Notice, that the moſt prudent Phyſiti- 
ans will not ſtop a Moderate Flux of theHzmor- 
rhoids, ſince it may be beneficial to the Patient. 
Hippoc. Lib. 6. Aphorſ. 11. But if the Flux 
be too long and copious, they endeavour to 
ſtop it, leſt it inclines the Patient to a Drophe 
or ſome other fatal Diſtemper. And if a Na- 
turiſt ſhould alledge that Nature was provoked 
to this by the Acrimony of the Humours, it 
argues her not wiſe to be provoked to Fury, to 
the Deſtruction of what fhe ought to take Care 
of, if the Phyſitian more Calm and Wiſe did not 
prevent her. So that when Hippocrates ſays, 
ſnvenit Natura ipſa ſibi-ipſt apgreſſiones Epidem. 
lib. 6. Sett. 5, text. 2. 4. and after, Non edof1a 
Natura & nullo magiſtro uſa, ea quibus opus eſt 
facit, which is not to be received without Li- 
mitation; and makes ſome Phyſitians leſs 


careful, and leave that to Nature which they 


A Phyſiti- 
an may do 
what Na- 
ure canu- 
Nr. 


themſelves ought to do. 

But as ſome Phyſitians relieve their Patients 
in a Negative way, and oppoſe Nature's unſea- 
ſonabſe attempts; ſo they may do it in a Poſi - 
tive one, employing Medicines, which may 
ſtrengthen the Parts, and promote neceſſary E. 


vacuations, by uſing Medicines which have ma- 


nifeſt Qualities to oppoſe thoſe of the Morbi- 
ſick Matter; as when Alkalies are uſed to cor- 
rect Acids; ſo that in a poſitive way a Phyſiti- 
an may do more than Nature is able; for if * 
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be ſuch a Medicine as Helmont affirms, may be 
made of Paracelſusfs Ludus, by the Liquor Al- 
kaliſt ; or as Cardan relates of an Emperick 
in Italy who cured the Stone in the Bladder 
ſuch things may do u hat Nature cannot, ſhe 
never diſſolving a Stone in the Bladder : Nay, 
ſometimes a Phyſitian does that without a Me 
dicine, which Nature cannot ; nay, ſuffers the 
Contrary ; as when by a fright a Perſon ſwoons 
and the Motion of the Blood is ſtopped ; for 
here Nature takes little care of the Heart, but 
a Phyſitian by rubbing or pinching the Limbs, 
Ears or Noſe, preſent]y rouzes the Spirits, and 
encourages them to exert themſelves, and to 
flow into the external Parts, which Na- 
ture had retracted towards the Parts inter- 
nal, 

From what we have ſaid, it appears, that 
though ſome Phenomena may ſeem to favour 


Nature, yet more of them do our Hypotheſis, fer. 


dy, Which is coincident with his Recovery, 
rather than deſigned to be ſo, ſince Nature 
ſeems to produce and cheriſh things hurtful as 
yell as beneficial; for we ſee that out of ſo A- 
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limental a Juice as Milk, the Stone in the Kid- 
neys and bladder is often bred in Children, 
Nature framing ſo hard a Body of ſo ſoft a 
Liquor; which will reſiſt the Effects of Spirit 
of Salt, which readily diſſolves Iron and Steel; 
nay, fo ſtrong a Menſtruum as Oyl of Vitriol; 
nay, we ſee that the Seeds, or Seminal Princi- 
ples of Worms lye hid in Fruits, or ill qualified 
Nouriſhment, and are preſerved and cheriſhed 
in the Body, and notwithſtanding the ferment 
of the Menſtruum they meet with there, grow 
into perfect Worms, very troubleſom, and 
ſometimes dangerous, producing more Diſtem- 
pers than every Phyſitian is aware of; to which 


we may add thoſe Productions, as Frogs and 


Toads, Shenk. Obſerv. Lib. 3. Pag. mihi 337. 
& ſeq. their Spawns being taken in with cor- 
rupted Waters, where the Eggs being cheriſh'd 
in the Stomach, have grown to compleat Ani— 
mals, and occaſtoned horrid Symptoms in the 
Bodies that nouriſhed them. And if ſtubbora 
Quartans, as ſome ſay, proceed from Melan- 
cholly Humours lodged in the Spleen, Nature 
ſeems buſie to convert new Chyle into a tena- 
cious Juice, hardly diſſipable, and which not- 
withſtanding the nearneſs of the Stomach and 
Spleen, can neither, by Emeticks, Purges, or 
other Medicines, be diſlodged, reſolved, nor 
corrected. And what is more to our Purpoſe, 
is the Poglon of a Mad Dog, which Nature 
ſeems iiidaſtriouſly. to preſerve, . ſince a, little 
Fog „„ conveighed: into the Blood by a {light 
rt, s Tcſerved far many Years, and at laſt 
produces it's ill, Effects, though the conſtant 
heat ang flame of a Humag Body, and the diſ- 
FC ſipable 
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ſipable Texture of the Foam might occaſion 
it to perſpire. And in the bite of a Tarantula, 
ſo ſmall a Quantity of the Poyſon as is con- 
veighed by the Tooth of a Spider, is preſer- 
ved in the Body ſeveral Years, annually occa- 
ſioning it's Paroxyſms. And I am informed 
by a Perſon of Quality, that the Effects of a bite 
of a Creature in the Eæſt, whoſe Arms were 
ſo ſmall that the Hurt could ſcarce be percei- 
ved, continued annually for twelve.Years after; 
he feeling a pain every Year in the place that 
was hurt, about the ſame time of the Year. 
And in Hereditary Diſtempers, as the Gout, 
Cc. Nature acts with ſo. little Skill, as to 
tranſmit the Seeds of the Diſtemper to their 
Poſterity, which after it hath lain hid for for- 
ty Years, at laſt exerts it's ill Qualities. | 

To what hath been ſaid we ſhall add, that 
when Men Dye of a Diſtemper, that Death 
is called a Natural Death (which is incon- 
ſiſtent with what Hippocrar. ſays, Nature Mor- 
borum Medici); which though inconſiſtent with 
the Notion of Nature's being a kind and pru- 
dent Being, is yet conſonant with Divine Pros 
vidence, 1008. 

But ſince Nature is ſuppoſed. to be ſuch a 
Being, and is aſſerted to be the Principle of all 


Motions and Operations in Bodies, we ſhall fur- 


ther enquire what it is. We ſhall therefore ask 
of thoſe that aſſert this Notion of Nature, whe- 
ther it be a Subſtance or an Accident? If an 
Accident, is ſhould be ſhewn what kind of Ac. 


_ Cident it is; it being inconceivable, how a So- 


litary Accident, ſhould have ſo many Attributes 
and Effects, as are aſcribed to Nature; and — 
| | they 
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they may not be imputed to a complex of ſuch | 
Accidents, as the Mechanical Affections of pf tl 
Matter, as Figure, Bulk, Motion, G&c. which 
may as probably be conceived to have been In- | } c. 
ſtituted by the Wiſe. Author of the Univerſe, the 
as that Accident Nature. But if ſuch a Com- 
plex Accident, cannot bring ſuch Effects to paſs, 
it ought to be ſhewn, by what other particular |? Co 
and intelligible means, Nature may produce 
them better. But if it be ſaid, that Nature is a 
Subſtance. It may be asked, whether it be a of 
Corporeal or an Immaterial one. If lmmate- 
rial, it may be further asked, whether it be 
Created or not. If not, then God is called un- AI 
der another Name, the Object or Subject being 


$ ant 
removed; by the Schools, it being accounted af 
God's Vice-Gerent, and not he himſelf. If | vl 
Nature be a Created Being, as Chriſtian Phylo- ah 
ſophers urge, then we may ask, whether ſne A 
be endowed with Underſlanding, knowing K 
what ſhe does, for what ends, and by what ar 
Laws. If not, the Notion of Nature will be th 
_ uſeleſs, in giving an Iatelligible Account of tb 


things, her uſefulneſs being deſtroyed, as ſhe is p 
a Corporeal Being. And though ſhe ſhould be 
The Rativ- allowed Underſtanding, as the Antients did to 
nal Seu! the Soul of the World; beſides that ſuch a No- 
i= ſeveral tion tends to Heatheniſm, it will be very in- 
Anima! ſufficient to account for the Phænomena of the 
Aim. World. For if we compare the Macrocoſm and 
Microcoſm, though Nature were endowed with 
Reaſon , yet ſeveral Phenomena might be ac- 
counted for without her Intervention; for tho 
the Rational Soul hath ſo ſmall a Province as a 
Hyman Body to take care of, and is intimately 


united 
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I united to all the Parts of it, yet a great deal is 


done Mechanically, without the Intervention 
of that Soul; as in Sleep, the Blood circulates, 


the Heart beats, and Nutrition, Reſpiratio 
&c. are continued, without the Knowledge 
the Mind. And ſeveral things are done, whilſt 


* awake, without the Direction, and contrary 


to the Inclination of the Mind, as Cramps, 
Convulſions, Coughing, & c. And though the 


|? Body of an Ape be analogous in ſeveral Parts, 

to that of Human Bodies, yet the formation 
of the Fætus, and it's Organization is allowed 
to be made by the Soul of the Brute, which is 


neither an Incorporeal nor a Rational Subſtance. 
And even in Human Bodies, the Organization 


and Formation of it is performed without the 


Aſſiſtance of the Soul, which is infuſed into it, 


when fitly Organized to receive it, which is 
about the end of the ſixth or ſeventh Week. 


And here it may be enquired, how far by the 
Knowledge of the Mind before mentioned, we 


are enabled to account for the manner, how 


ide Functions of an Embryo ate performed, when 


the Soul is united to this Living Engin and Su- 
pervenes. 


If it be urged that Nature is the Principle of wherbes 


Immaterial Created Subſtance, can act by a 


Phyſical Power, the Agent having no Impene- 


trable parts, to impel the Corporeal Mobile. 
God indeed though an Immaterial Spirit, ought 


a — 4g. Lane 
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| to be acknowledged the Primary Cauſe of Mo- 
don in Matter, which belongs not to a 8 
1 


; Motion in Bodies, and that their various Mo- Nature be 
tions are to be explained by having recourſe to 9 Prince 
her; it will be difficult to conceive how an pre of Mo 
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real Subſtance as ſuch; but there is a great 

Diſtance betwixt the Incomprehenſible Creator, 

and the imperfect Order of his Creatures; fo 

that we ſhould be very Cautious of making 

Compariſons betwixt him and them; and how 

we, from his power and manner of acting infer 

theirs ; he as their Creator, being able to act 

immediately upon Human Souls, but they are 

not capable of acting ſo upon one another. Be- 

No Imma- ſid es, if Nature were an Incorporeal Subſtance, 

terial Sub- it would be difficult to conceive how ſhe ſhould 

fiance. he the Cauſe of Motion in Matter, ſince the 

Rational Soul, in a Human Body, though uni- 

ted to it, only determines the Motions of ſome 

of the Parts, but cannot give it to any, nor ſo 

much-as regulate it in moſt. And it will ſcarce 

be uſeful to Phyſiologers in explaining Phæno- 

mena, to ſay, that Nature moves Bodies, other 

than in a Phyſical way, ſince it would be but an 

indifferent account from a judicious inquiſitive 

Phyſitian to ſay, that thoſe ſtrange Symptoms 

and Diſtorſions in Diſtempers aſcribed to Witch- 

craft, were produced by a wicked Immaterial 
Spirit called a Devil. 

From what we have ſaid it appears, that Na- 

„ ture is no Immaterial Subſtance ; we ſhall next 

Salſlunce. conſider the Opinion of thoſe who ſuppoſe her 

to be Corporeal. Not then to ask, how a Body 

can produce Rational Souls, which are Imma- 

terial Beings, not to be formed by Subtilizati- 

on or any other Change of Matter, we ſhall 

require, whether Nature as Corporeal, knows 

what ſhe does, and acts for predeſigned Ends, 

or be blindly moved and directed by a Superior 

Agent, who is endowed with excellent Under- 

ſtanding. 8 | * And 
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And Firſt, If Nature be Corporeal, we can- 
not ſuppoſe her capable of thinking, nor a 
Wiſe or Provident Director of the Motions of 
Bodies. | 

Secondly, A Corporeal Being cannot pervade 
all the Univerſe, ſo as to be preſent with all 
it's Minute Parts, of which they ſay it is the Prin- 
ciple of Motion. 

Thiradly, If Nature be a Material Subſtance, 
how came it by that Motion of which it is 
the Principle, Motion not belonging to Matter, 
a Body being nevertheleſs ſo, whether at reſt 
or in Motion. If it be ſaid, that God, as the 
firſt Cauſe, put it in Motion; the ſame Cauſe 
may as reaſonably put the Mundane Matter 


in Motion, without the Intervention of ano- 


ther Corporeal Being, where Motioa is not 
involved in the Conception, as it is Mat. 
ter. 
Fourthly, It is a Queſtion, how a Corporeal 
Being may obſerve or maintain the Laws of Mo- 
tion; and without Knowledge, underſtand or 
act according to them, and make all the Nun- 
dane Matter do ſo too. 
Fifthly, In explaining the Phenomena of Bo- 
dies, ſuch an unintelligent Being and undeſig- 
ning Principle can be of little Service; for it 
Nature be a Bodily Creature and acts neceſſa- 
rily, it can be looked upon but as an Engin, 
where it will be as hard to conceive, how the 
ſeveral Parts of that Engin, Nature, are framed 
and moved by the great Author of things, and 
how they act on one another, as well as on o- 
ther Bodies, as in the World it felf, which is 
ſo admirable an Automaten, how the Phenomena 
may 
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ares 


may be produced by the Primitive Conſtruction 
and Motions he aſſigned it, without the Inter. 
vention of ſuch a thing as Nature, ſince he 
might endow Bodies with active Powers as well 
as aſſign them other Cauſes; for if Nature as 
well as the World be a Corporeal Creature, it 
can ad no otherwiſe than Mechanically. Be- 
ſides,it is conſonant to Divine Wiſdom, ſo ap- 
Parent in the Fabrick, and the Conduct of the 
Univerſe, to employ the feweſt and moſt ſim- 
ple ways to produce the Phenomena deſigned 
in the World. _. "= 

And though ſome ſay that Nature, though 
not incor poreal, is of an Order Superior to mere 
Matter, as Material Forms are ſaid to be, it 
is hard to conceive what Kind of Beings thoſe 
muſt be,which though Subſtances, are neither 
Immaterial nor Corporeal. And if we ſhould 
ſuppoſe this uniatelligent Being, to have a kind 
of Life or Soul, it would as little aſſiſt us to 


explain the Phenomena, as when a_Man is ac- 


quainted with the Conſtruction of Mills, he 
may as well apprehend, how Cora is ground 
by a Mill, turned by Wind or Water, which 
are ſenſeleſs Beings , as he can by knowing it 
is done by a Horſe, who though an Animate 
Being, acts but as part of an Engin, which goes 
round, yet neither deſigns nor knows, that he 
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Centre by thoſe Internal diſtinct Principles 
called Gravity in Earth and Water, and Le- 
vity in Fire and Air, and that the Quality of 
the Predominant Element is aſſigned to every 
compound Body, the Celeſtial Part of the 
World ſo far exceeds the Sub-celeſtial in big- 
neſs, that there is no Compariſon betwixt 
them; yet the Peripateticks ſay, that the Ce- 
leſtial Orbs are moved by Intelligences, 5. e. 
Rational and ſeparate Beings, which regulate 
the durable Motions of the Heavens; ſo that 
the greateſt Part of the Univerſe hath no re- 
courſe to Nature as the Internal Principle of 
Motion. And here we ſhall obſerve, that if it 
be an advantage in explaining Phenomena to 
know the General Efficignt Cauſe of Motion 
the Notion of Nature will have little ad van- 
tage in our Opinion, which aſcribes all Motion 
to a primitive Impulſe given by God, and the 
Mechanical Affections of Parts of Matter; It 
being the ſame thing in aſſigning the Cauſes 
of things to particular Motions, as Swift, Slow, 
Uniform, Cc. whether the Parts of Matter 
owed their Original Motions to Nature, or to 
God; only it may be ſuppoſed, that his infi- 
nitely perfect Kuowledge might accommodate 
the Motions of Matter better than a Creature, 
to produce the Phenomena deſigned. | 


Nor is there any occaſion to allow, that Na- aw» wow 
ture produces any Motion de Novo, ſhe only Motion pre- 
transferring and regulating the Motions of Mat. 44 4} 


ter communicated at firſt; (the Rational Soul 
in a Human Body having no power to make 
new Motions, but only to direct thoſe of the 
Spirits and of the Inſtruments of Voluntary Mo- 

O tion) 


ature. 
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tion.) For beſides that it is allowed, that the 


ſame Quantity of Motion is always continued in 
the whole Maſs of Matter, which was firſt gi- 
ven it, being perpetually transferred from one 
part to another, if new Motions, never before 
in Beings, were produced in Bodies, the Quan- 
tity of Motions in Beings would perpetually 
increaſe, which would diſorder the Doctrin of 
Local Motion, and perplex rather than aſſiſt 
the Explication of Phenomena. And whether 
Nature be lmmaterial or Corporeal, with or 
without Underſtanding, would be neither ne- 
ceſſary nor uſeful in explaining the Effects of 
I ocal Motion. The Bodies of Animals are 
little leſs curiouſly framed, than Mens; and 
moſt of them more exquiſitely than the inani- 
mate Maſſes of the World. Yet fome Philo- 
ſophers whodeny Senſe or Cogitation to Brutes, 
explain the Phenomena obſerved in them, as 
plauſibly, as thoſe that allow them Souls en- 
dowed with Faculties, only gradually different 
trom Human ones. And from ſome things 
which the Feripateticks teach, we may argue, 
that the Notion of Nature extends not ſo far 
as they imagin ; for the formation of Plants 
and Animals, is not immediately aſcribed to 
Nature, but the Soul, which they call the Ar- 
chite of it's own Manſion, which they ſay it 
torms by an innate Power and Skill. And to 
the ſame Soul they attribute the Functions of 


Concoction, excluſion of the Excrements, pro- 


duction cf Milk, Semen, Cc. as well as the 
Locomotive and Appetitive, and other Facul- 
ties of a Living Body. They likewiſe attri- 
bute to ſubſtantial Forms, the Nobleſt Proper- 

ties 
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ties and Operations in Inanimate Bodies; from 

1 whence alſo they deduce the attractive facul: 

S ties of the Loadſtone, Amber, &c. and the Me- 

8 dical Virtues of Gems and other Minerals, 

e whether fluids or conſiſtent. 

8 But not to inſiſt on theſe Arguments, we ſhall har is” 
y add, that it is not enough to explain a Pheno- eite to 
f menon to aſcribe it to one General Efficient, _— of 
t ſuch as Nature, but the particular manner, how . 5 
r that Cauſe produces the Effect, ought to be in- 

r telligibly delivered. It would argue but little 

. Curioſity, for a Man to be ſatisfyed with being 

f told, that a Watch was an Engin made by a 

e Watchmaker ; nothing of the Spring, Wheels, 

4 Ballance, &c. being known by ſuch a Relation; 

A or hw they effect one another to direct the 

. Needle to ſhew the hour of the Day. And as 

; he that is acquainted with the Conformation 

* of a Watch and it's Mechanical Structure, will 

4 explicate the Phenomena, without ſuppoſing it 

t to have a Soul to be the principle of it's Mo- 

'S tions, ſo he that underſtands aot how it was 

made will never give a Rational Account of 

r it, by ſuppoſing, ( as the Chineſe did, when 

s the Jeſuit's firſt brought them there,) that it 

o was an European Animal, or a Living Body, 

hs endowed with a Soul. Again, when one un? 

t [7 acquainted with Mathematicks, thinks it ſtrange 

" to ſee the Sun riſe in one Part of the Horizon 

f in the Winter, and another in Summer, and 

% the Days ſo much ſhorter at one time than 

e another, and ſometimes equal, as alſo the Sun 

N and Moon, ſometimes in Conjunction, and 

E ſometimes in Oppoſition, &c. he will foon 


— underſtand how theſe things are — 
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if he be taught the Mathematical Elements of 
Aſtronomy. But if he will obſtinately reject 
theſe Explications; Ariſtotles Account, that the 
Orbs of the Sun and Moon, and other Celeſtial 
Spheres are moved by Angels or latelligences 
will afford him but little Satisfaction gz ſuch ge- 
neral and undermined Cauſes not aſliſting him 
to explain thoſe Phenomena. 

From what we have ſaid it appears, how in- 
ſatisfactory thoſe Accounts are, which are at- 
tributed to the Efforts of Nature; and we had 
better much. whea Mechanical Principles will 
not give us an Account of particular Phenomena, 
conteſs our ignorance, than have recourſe to a 
Notion unintelligible. But though all Phenome- 
na of Nature cannot be explained Mechanical- 
ly, yet thoſe acquainted with Opticks, Aſtro- 


nomy, Hyſtroſtaticks and Mechanicks, will 


— Uſcful- 
neſs ofthis 
Dl ſcour ſe 
in Reſpect 
ef | hiloſo- 
phy. 


clearly explain thoſe which cannot be accoun- 


ted for by Ariſtotle's Doctrin. But if both the 
Notion of Nature and the Mechanical Princi- 


ples prove inſufficient, we ought to find 
out if poſſible one preterrable to both. 

If it be asked of what fervice the preceding 
Diſcourſe may be tothe Reader, we hope what 
hath been ſaid may be ſerviceable both to Na- 
tural Philofophy and Religion. 

And Hr, this Diſcourſe may be of ſervice 
to Natural Phitoſophy, in diſwading Mea from 
the uſe of that Ambiguous Term, Nature, 
which having various Acceptations occaſions 


Confuſedneſs in Mens Words and Writing, 


and Controverſies in which they diſpute more 
about Words than Things, and might not dif- 


ter; at all, if they expreſſed themſelves clearly. 
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Another advantage may be, to wean Men 
from flattering themſelves they know the Rea- 
ſon of Things, when they aſcribe them to Na- 
ture: Todo which a Man needs not to be a Phi- 
loſopher, a Plowman being able to do the 
ſame. And Ambignous Terms of leſs Impor- 
tance have been prejudicial both to Philoſo- 
piers, Phyſitians and Chymilts, as well as Phy- 
fiologers, referring particular Phenomena to 
real Qualities or Natural Powers, or that more 
comprehenſive Term Faculties; though they 
do not intelligihly explain, what this Faculty 
is, or how the Operations they aſcribe to them 
are produced. Thus Attraction hath been 
received as a good Explanation of the Aſcent of 
Liquors by Suction through a Pipe, upon the 
Account of Nature's Abhorrency of a Vacuum ; 
whereas Modern Philoſophers have explained 
Mechanically what they aſcribed to an attractive 
Faculty. The Power of a Loadſtone to attract 
with one Pole, and drive away at the other the 
North point of a Marriners Needle, is eſteemed 
a noble Faculty in that Stone; and yet by 
a ſmall change of Texture, I have made that 
extreme of the Magnet,which before drew the 
Southern Point of the Needle, draw the 
Northern point, and the Oppoſite Extreme 
the Power to drive it away; this admirable 
Faculty depending on the Mechanical Stru- 
Qure of the Mineral, with relation to other 
Bodies, the Globe of the Earth and it's 
Magnetical Effiuvia. | 


Yet the Term Faculty may be uſed as a Com- 75. Uf. of 
pendious form of Speech, though not denoting /e Term 
a real or diſtin& Agent, the Power or Faculty 4. 
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What qua- 


{ities are, 


of a thing frequently ſignifying, only the mat- 
ter of it made Operative by ſome of it's Mecha- 
nical Modifications; the complex of the whole 
making up it's particular Nature. And though 
often Faculties are taken for diſtin& Principles, 
yet frequently the Effects of what they call a 
Natural Faculty, depends on the Texture, Fi- 
gure, and Mechanical Texture of the Agent, 
determining the Action of a more remote Agent 
to the Effect produced. As in à Clock, to 
make the Vibrations of the Ballance, to point 
out the Hour, and make it ſtrike, are but veri- 
ous Effects of the weight or ſpring that conti- 
nues the Motion. Thus a Key may lock or 
loſe that Faculty, as ſome may call it, by an 
Alteration in the Locks it is uſed to unlock; 
or by the Motion- of the hand that uſes it. And 
further, when a piece of Native Chryſtal is 
of a good Priſmatical ſhape, and expoſed to the 


Sun in a due Poſition, it's figure refracting and 


reflecting the beams in a peculiar Manner, gives 
a Colorifick Faculty, it ſhewing as great a Va- 
riety of Colours or greater than thoſe of a Rain- 
bow. And in a Metaline concave Looking- 
Glaſs, thoſe diſtinct Faculties, of reflecting, in- 
verting, magnifying ſeveral Objects, and mel- 
ting, and burning of ſeveral Bodies, are but 
Conſequences of the Mechanical Affections of 
the ſpeculum, as it's Figure , Capacity. and 
dmotnneſs. : 

And indeed ſeveral Oualities of very m 
Bodies are but D,. ſpoſitions — * thus 22 wr 
by the Action f External Agents, and alſo to 
modify that Action; an Eccho which is made 
in ſeveral "hollow places, dependiog on a Me. 
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chanical diſpoſition of the Figure, which gives 
them the power to reſiſt and reflect a Sound. 
And a Key by due Poſition, if it be long, may 


e 

h acquire a Magnetick Quality or Faculty from 

k the Earth's Efluvia, which though not laſting, 

" yet by the Mechanical Change received from 

i- a Loadſtone, it may acquire a durable 

one. | 

: How ſuch inherent and active Powers or pw the 
0 Faculties came to be aſcribed to ſeveral Bodies, 2m Ex- 
t might proceed from Men's Ignorance of Na- culty came 


tural and Artificial Things, they not duly *? be uſed. 
weighing the difference betwixt a Body conſi- 
dered abſolutely, and by it ſelf, or the ſame 
Body conſidered in it's preſent Circumſtances. 
In ſome Caſes a Body may have ſtrange things 
attributed to it, though not as ſuch a Body is 
conſidered ſimply, but placed amongſt con- 
gruous ones, where it is the Principle Part of 
the Compoſition, or the Complex Body It is 
joyned with, which are of convenient Structures 
to produce the Phenomena. This may be illu- 
ſtrated by conſidering, that a Spring wound 
up and crouded into a Box, is but a ſimple 
thing, endeavouring to expand and remove the 
Body that compreſſed it, but ia a Watch it 
may be the principle of a great many Motions: 
This may be further illuſtrated, if we conſi- 
der, that in ſeveral Bodies, a fluid Subſtance, 
by convenient Motions may anſwer the Inten- 
tion of a Spring, eſpecially aſſiſted by External 
Agents. Thus if a Man blows into the Air, 
he will only eje& a vapid aereal Stream, but if 
it be blown into a Flute, and modifyed by the 
Muſitians Fingers and Skill, that ſtream of Air 
O04 may 
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may form a great many Melodious Tunes: Thus 
Gunpowder fired in the open Air, will make 
but a rude and ſudden Flaſh, but in Rockets 
and other [nſtruments, well contrived and ma- 
niged with Skill, it will afford a variety of 
ſhining Bodies and Phenomena. An Analogous 
Inſtance to thoſe of Springs may be taken from 
the Bulbs of Onions, and the Roots of Aloes, 
&c. which being expoſed to the Air in the 
Spriag, the warmth will ſo exagitate the Jui- 
ces and Spirits, that being modifyed by the 
ſtructure of the Parts, without the aſliſtance 
of the Earth or Rain, they will ſend out ſtalks 
and leaves for ſeveral Weeks, without the ad- 
dition of any ſupply fromRadicalParts without, 
but only from what is contained within; which 
is evident from the Decrement of the Bulb and 
it's different Weight. Thus alſo the Concur- 
rence of External Air, with the Juices and 
Spirits of ſeveral Inſects and other Animals, 
may put them into Motion, which may be ſo 
determined by their Organization, as, to reco- 
ver in the Spring or Summer, a new Life, tho' 
they have lain dead all Winter; ſo Flies in a 
Warm Air preſently recoyer Senſe and Moti- 
on, which they had loſt for many Months. And 
in an Air Pump, when they have by an Exclu- 
lion of the Air, loſt both Senſe and Motion, 
they preſently recover it again, when the Air 
is admitted to them again. And the Sun Beams, 
which primarily produce but Light or Heat, 
when they fall upon a rorid Cloud, being va- 
riouſly reflected and refracted, they form the 
Various Colours apparent in a Rain- Bow. | 


c 


From 
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From hence it appears, that the advancement 
of ſolid Philoſophy may be much hindered, by 
aſſigning Imaginary Things, or ArhitraryNames, 
as the true Cauſes of Phyſical Effects; and per- 
haps none hath been employed more to that 
purpoſe than the Term Nature, which ought 
to be more cautiouſly uſed, aud with reſtri- 
ction; and uſed only as a Compendious way 
of ſpeaking, particular Phenomena being to be 
deduced from Intelligible Principles, where in 
ſtead of Ambiguous Words, ſuch Words and 
Expreſliogs ought to be uſed, as may clearly be 
underſtood by ordinary Readers furniſhed with 
an ordinary meaſure of Knowledge and Un- 
derſtanding. | | 

But to proceed to repreſent what advantage 73, Hf 
our paſt Diſcourſe may be to Religion. Firſt, Advantage 
It may prevent Men from having ſo great a r Piſ- 
Veneration for Nature, and running into _— 
thoſe Extravagant Errors, which were embra- Religion. 
ced by many of the Heathen and ſeveral of our 
Modern Philoſophers, though Profeſſors of 
Chriſtianity; who under new Names have re- 
ceived the impious Errors of the Gentiles. 
Many of the Heathen Writers indeed acknow- 
leged a God, but meant ſuch 


; : (a) The Stoicks in Laer- 
a one, as was very little dif- . (a) Th 
. from matter, and even tius deſcribe the Morld thus. 


from the ( « ) World; but dif. NMuandus elt qui conſtat ex 


Calo & Terra ata; ex il- 
ferent from the true one ado- jorum Naturis; five qui 
red by Chriſtians and Jews. conflat ex Diis & Homini- 

g | bus, iiſq; rebus quæ horum 
gratia conditæ ſunt. And of Chryſippu one of the Pa- 
rriarks of that Sect, the ſame Hiſtorian Bio Laert. J. 7. 
in Vita Zenon ſays, Puriſſimum dixit, ac Liquidiſſimum 
Æthera, quem etiam primum aſſerunt Stoici eſſe 1 2 
Hs ' | | ibiliter 
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fibiliter veluti infuſum, per ea quz ſunt in aere, per 
cunctas Animantes & Arbores, per terram autem ipſam 
ſecundum Halitum. To which agree not only that Paſſage of 
Virgil. Principio Cælum, Cc. But another, which I ſome- 
what wonder Learned Men ſhould read with no more reflecti- 
on; ſince he there gives the Sky the Title of the high God, 


Tum Pater Omnipotens fæcundis Imbribus Ether, &c. 


For our God is, Firſt, Infinitely perfect. Second- 
ly, Incorporeal and too Excellent to be united 
to Matter, like the Mundane Soul of the Hea- 
thens ; or to de properly a Soul to any Body. 


Thirdly, Incapable 


being divided, or having 


Human Souls taken from it or out of it, or 
ſeparated, ſo as to be Parts of his own Sub. 


(b) The Error rejected 
was received by ſeveral 
Henthen Philoſophers, eſpe- 
cially the Stoical Sect, as 
Laertius in vita Zenonis, 
ſays, De Divina Subſtantia 
Zeno ait, Mundum totum 
atq; Calum, And ſeveral 
Heathen Philoſophers, after 
theGoſpel was preached, ado- 
pted the Argument of theEl- 
der Stoicks, who inferred 
that the World was Anima- 


ſtance 3 whereas the Idola- 
ters (b) we mention concei- 
ved a Being under the Name of 
God much more diſtant from 
truth, and of which they had 
ſeveral Notions; for Firf, 
Moſt of them eſteemed their 
God Cor poreal; as Diogenes 
Laertius, and Origen affirm. 
And according to Euſebius, 
Prepar. Lib. 2. cap. 4. the 
AHgyptian Theologers look- 


ted and Rational, from the Nature of a Human Soul, which 
they ſuppoſed to be part of the Intelligent Soul of the World, 


which fome c 


unded with the Deity. The Stoicks, Laert. de 


vitis Philoſ. Lib. 7. affirm, Mundum efſe Animale & Ratio- 
nale & Animatum (:4y4vor)&intelligibile.To-which-be adds, 
Mandum animatum eſſe, inde manifeſtum-eſt, quod anima 
noſtra inde veluti avulſa fit. And Seneca Epi. ga. Quid eſt 
autem cur non exiſt imes, in eo divini aliquid exiſtere, 74 

ei 
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Dei par eſt ? And Plutarch in Queft, Plut. Nan opus ſolum 
Dei, ſed & pars eſt ;, neque ab ipſo, ' ſed ex ipſo Nata eſt. 
And Epictetus Diſſert. 1. cap. 14, Anime ita alligatæ & 
: conjunctæ Deo ſunt, ut particulæ ejus ſint, 


| ed upon the Sun, Moon and Stars, to be Gods, 
and that the viſible Sun made the World, 
and no Incorporeal Subſtance, or Inviſible 
; Nature; which Corporeity of God was the O- 
> Pinion of Ar. Hobbs, being as agreeable to 
; their Opinions as it is repugnant to Religion. 
But others believed a Soul of the World, as a 
Rational and Provident Being, which with 
the Corporeal Part of the World, eſpecially 
Heaven, was eſteemed a Divine Body or the Body 
of God, de Cælo, lib. 2. cap. 3. This Being 
they believed, intormed the great Maſs of the 
Univerſe and was the Mundane Soul. And tho? 
the later Infidels pretend to refine the Antient 
Doctrin, yet theirs ſeems to be little different, 
if not the ſame, with what we noted out of 
Lact antius, which is expreſſed by Maximus, a 
Pagan, to St. Auſtin. Equidem Unicum eſſe Deum 
ummum atq; magnificum, quis tam demens, tam 
mente gaptus, ut negat efſe certiſſimum ? Hujus nos 
virtutes, per mundanum opus diffuſas, multis voce 
| bulis invocamus, quoniam Nomen ejus Cuncti, pro- 
| prium ignoremus. And Farro, de Grunt. Des, lib. 7. 
. cap.6. Is thus cited by Sr. Auſtin , Deum ſe arbs- a 
- trari animam Mundi, & hunc ipſum Mundum efſe 
Deum: Sed freut hominem ſapientem, cum fit ex 
animo & corpore, tamen ab animo dici mus ſapien- 
| tem; ita Mundum Deum dici ab animo, cum fit ex 
animo & corpore. * 


% 


But 
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A Second But the Doctrin we have propoſed may vindi. 
23 cate ſome Proceedings of Divine Providence, 
| Reliciew ff as in thoſe anomalous Proceedings, viz. Earth- 
quakes, Eruptions of Vulcanos, Famines, &c. 
againſt thoſe that pretend to cenſure it; for ac- 
cording to our Hypotheſis. 

Firſt, God is a free Agent, who formed the 
World voluntarily and as he pleaſed, without 
advice or limitation. Secondly, Since God hath 

a clear Underſtanding of a larger Extent than 

Ours, and probably hath made the World and 

the Subordinate Engins comprized in it for ſe- 

veral Ends, ſome reſpecting Corporeal, and 
others Rational Creatures; ſome of which are 
likewiſe evident to our weaker Reaſon, and 
ſome lye hid in the unfathomed Abyſs of his 

_ Wiſdom. Thirdly, The Glorious and Excellent 
Being hath formed things ſo, that they hear 
the Badges of his Attributes, Tokens being 
Imprinted on the Corporeal Works, of his Di- 
vine Wiſdom, producing a Multitude of things F 
from a few ſimple Principles, in a very uniform 
way. Foxrthly, The Divine Author of the U- 
niverſe hath formed it ſo admirably, and not 
only contrived it's Structure, but ſettled ſuch 
conſtant Laws amongſt it's Parts, as were moſt 

- Convenient for ſuch a Fabrick as the Univerſe; 

and hath given the particular Parts of it ſuch 

ſubordinations in reference to one another, and 

to the Original Fabrick of the Syſtem of the 

World ; that the welfare of Particular Parts 

of it ſhould beſo far provided for, as was con- 
- ſiſteat with the General Laws of the Univerſe, 
| and ſuch Ends as he propoſed more conſidera- 
ble than the Welfare of Particular Creatures. 
4 Upon 
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Upon theſe Conſiderations, not to mention Mi- 
racles which are Supernatural, nor thoſe In- 
ſtances where the Providence of God does pe- 
culiarly interpoſe, it may be reaſonably ſaid, 
that God having an Infinite Underſtanding, 
clearly diſcerned the Conſequences of thoſe 
Laws he had made, in reſpect of all Conjun- 
ctions and conſequent Circumſtances; and ha- 
ving ſettled ſtanding Laws of Motion, ſuĩtable to 
his wiſe Ends, it was agreeable to his Wiſdom 
to prefer Catholick Laws before Subordinate 
ones, and Uniformity in his Conduct, before 
alterations according to particular Emergences. 
And conſequently he receeds not from General 
Laws wiſely eſtabliſhed, to ſerve particular 
Creatures, or to prevent ſeeming Irregularities, 
which he foreſaw would happen, and thought 
fit to ordain and permit, not unſuitable to ſome 
Phyſical , Moral or Political Ends, he had- in 
View ; ſo that ſeveral things which to us ſeem 
Anomalous , were Congruous enough to his 
ſecret Ends, and therefore not to be cenſured 
| by us. 

And indeed, the conſpicuous Inſtances of Skill Gods wiſ- 
and Wiſdom in the Uſes and Ends of what he % in biz 
ſeems to have reaſonably deſigned, give us Rea- -——M 
ſon to think, that there is no leſs Skill in the 27 7 bs 
reſt of his Works, if we could as well diſcern nde 
them. For if in an Excellent Letter on ſeveral Vert: 
Subjects, and to ſeveral Purpoſes, ſome Part 
was wrote in plain Characters, others in Cy» 

hers, and a third mixed with both kind of 
ritings; if an Intelligent Perſon ſhould find, 
that the Paſſages he underſtood were ſuited to 
their ſcopes, it would be but reaſonable for him 
to 
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Third Ad- 
wantage of 
our Dectrin 


to conclude, that thoſe of the Third Sort, tho? 
ſeemingly iacongruous becauſe illegible, would 
be no leſs worthy the Excellent Author, than the 
plaineſt Part of the Epiſtle; if the Purpoſes they 
were deſigned for were as clearly diſcerned by 
the Reader. And by ordering things fo, that 
in ſome of God's Works, the Eads may be ma- 
nifeſt, and the aptneſs of the means conſpicu- 
ous; and in others his Deſigus may be beyond 
our Reach, God Almighty both gratifyes our 
Uanderſtaadings, and makes us ſenlible of their 
Imperfections. | 

The Third Advantage of our Hypotheſis in 
reſpect of Religion is, that it may incline 
Mea to pay that juſt Veneration, Praiſe and 


in reſp:# Thanks directly to God, the true and only 
of Religion. Creator of the Sun, Moon aud Earth, Cc. 


which are uſually called the Works of Na- 
ture. And in this way of paying their Ado- 
ration to the true God, who ſtyles himſelf a 
Fealous God, Exod. 20. 5. and in their grati- 
tude, they are Warranted by the Examples 


of the Antient People of God, the Jſraelires ; 


and not only the inſpired Writers of the Old, 
but the Promulgitors of the New Teſtamear, 
and even the Celeſtial Spirits, Rev. 4. 2. 
are iatroduced Praiſing and Thanking God 
himſelf for his Works without taking No- 
tice of that pretended Vice-Oerem Na- 
ture. 
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CHAP. II. 


Containing an Eſſay about Final Cauſes of 
things Natural, wherein it is enquired, 
whether and how far a Naturaliſt ſhould 
confider Final Cauſes. 


Hat we may deliver our Thoughts more 

diſtinctly in our preſent Enquiry, we 

ſhall propoſe them under theſe four General 
Conſiderations or Queſtions, 

Firſt, Whether Generally and Indefinitely 
ſpeaking, there are any Final Cauſes of Natu- 
ral Things within the Scope of a Naturaliſt's 
Knowledge. 

Secondly, Whether, the firſt Queſtion being 
anſwered in the affirmative, we may conſider 
Final Cauſes, in all Sorts of Bodies, or only in 
ſome peculiarly Qualityed. 

Thirdly, Whether and what Senſe Acting or 
Ends may depend on unintelligent or inani- 
mate Bodies. 

Fourthly, What Cautions are to be uſed in 
forming Arguments upon a Suppoſition of Final 
Cauſes. 

And Firſt, Thoſe that deny Naturaliſts to 
confider Final Cauſes, do it, either becauſe 
they think with Epicurus, that the World was 
produced by Atoms and Chance, and therefore 
In vain to enquire for Final Cauſes in the Effects 
of Chance; or, with Des Cartes they think, that 
as God is an Omniſcient Agent, it is preſump- 
tuous for Men to think they can * 

| od's 


Why Final 
Canſes are 
denyed by 
Philoſe> 
pherr. 
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* A fourfold 
Diſtinction 
F Final 
Cauſes. 


God's ends in his acting with reſpe& to his 
Creatures. The Opinion of the Epicureans, 
having already been confuted, we ſhall only 
take Notice of ſome things which may diſcoun- 
tenance that Opinion. But the Carteſian Prin- 
ciples having been received by ſeveral Learned 
Men, will require our further Conſideration 
and Enquiry. That which perhaps gave riſe 
to his Opinion was, that all Creatures in ge- 
neral were defigned for the Service and Benefit 
of Man; ſo that a Learned Writer to prove 
the World annihilated after the Day of Judg- 


ment, uſes this Argument. Yiz. That ſince the 
World was made for Man's ſake, whea he is 


poſſeſſed of his future State, there is no more 
Uſe for it; but ſince 1 cannot agree intirely 
with either of their Opinions, I ſhall leave them 
to defend their own Opinions, and only pro- 
poſe my Own. . 
But before we proceed to declare our Opini- 
on, it will be reaſonable to premiſe a Diſtincti- 


on; for when we ſpeak of the Ends the An. 


thor of Nature is ſaid to have in things Cor- 
poreal; we may ſuppoſe them fourtold. Fir/? 
There may be ſome general Ends, in reſpect of 
the whole World, as the Creator's exerciſing 
his immenſe Power and Wiſdom; the commu- 
nicating of his Goodneſs ; the Admiration and 
Thanks, which are due from Intelligent Crea- 
tures, for thoſe Divine Excellences which ma- 
nifeſt his Glory. And as theſe reſpe& the Cre- 
ation of the Univerſe, they may be called Vni- 
verſal Ends. Secondly , There may be ends in 
a reſtrictive Senſe in the Number, Fabrick, Si- 
tuation and Motions of the great 3 fo 

| "YN Matter 
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Matter, which make conſiderable Parts of the 
Univerſe ; it being probable, that the Sun, 
Moon and Stars, as well as our Globe, and 
perhaps the Earth and Sea, were ſo formed and 
ſituated, as might beſt conduce to the Preſer- 
vation of their preſent ſtate, and the Univerſal 
Ends of the Creation, and the good of the 
Globe they belong to. And theſe Ends may 
be called Coſmical or Syſtematical Ends, reſer- 
ving the Symmetry of the Syſtem of the World. 
Thirdly, another fort of Ends reſpe&t the 
Parts of Animals, as deſigned for the welfare 
of the whole Animal, conſidered as a Syſtem of 
Organized Parts, appointed for the Preſerva- 
tion of it ſelf, and the Propagation of it's Spe- 
cies in ſuch a Part of the World as his Stru- 
cture and Circumſtances determine him to act 
in. And theſe may be called Animal Ends. 
Fourthly, other Ends which chiefly reſpe& Man, 
may be called Human Ends, which Nature is 
ſaid to aim at, when ſhe forms Animals, Vegeta- 
bles, & c. for the uſe of Man. And theſe Ends 
may be further diſtinguiſned, into Mental, 
which reſpect the Mind, and Corpereal, which 
reſpect his Body, both, as he is formed as 
other Animals, and alſo hath Dominion o- 
ver the reſt of Animals, & cc. and is capable 
- — them Subſervient to their proper 
nds, 


Having thus ea a Diſtinction of Final 7he 4. 


Cauſes, we ſhal 


proceed to our intended Diſ- e O- 


courſe ; where we ſhall obſerve, that thougk we *. 


think it erroneous to ſay, in the ſtrict Senſe, 
that all things in the viſible World, were 
made for the uſe of Man, yet it is more erroneous 
to 
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Carte/ias 


to ſay, thar all the Ends are inveſtigable by 
Man. 


It is known, that the Carteſians allow, that 


his Notion there is always the ſame Quantity of Matter in 
of Motion the World. For they ſuppoſe, as God is im- 


examinea, 
in reſpect 
of it's Fi 
ual Cauſe. 


mutable, that when he firſt put Matter into 
Motion, he gave it ſuch a Quantity, as neither 
wanted to be augmented, nor leſſened. By 
which thoſe that employ it, ſeem to judge of 
the Ends, God propoſed in Natural Things. 
For except-we ſuppoſe, that they knew God's 
Deſign in putting Matter in Motion, it is diffi- 
cult to ſhew, that his Deſign was not ſuch, as 
might be beſt accompliſhed by adding or di- 
miniſning the Quantity of Motion communi- 
cated to Matter at the firſt. And it is a Que- 
ſtion, whether by this Notion the Carteſians do 
not Judge more than others, of the Deſigns 
of God. For if a Man be known to be wiſe, and 
hath ſeveral ways to accompliſh his Ends, when 
one ſees ſome of them tend to aRationalEnd,and 
that thoſe were intended,it would be leſspreſum- 
ption, and ſhew more reſpeR to that Wiſe Man, 
to conclude that thoſe were his Ends, than 
that he can have but one General Deſign 
named by the Aſſertor.Andit is eaſier to know, 
whether anEugin was deſigned by the Artiſt for 
ſomething it is proper for, though never ſo skill- 
ful, than to know he can have no other. And how 
can a Carteſian tell, but that amongſt the Ends he 
allowscgod hath propoſed in the Production of 
his Creatures, one may be, that his Intelligent 
Beings, who are capable of admiring and prai- 
ſing him, ſhould be moved to do ſo, by the 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs he hath ſhewn in the 


World? 
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World? Which Attributes we could neither 

diſcern nor celebrate, without knowing the 

Creatures were made for ſuch Uſes, and well 

adapted to thoſe Purpoſes. And though God's 

Immutability is urged to prove, that the Quan- 

tity of Motion is not varyed; 1 ſee not why it 

may not be as inconſiſtent with his Immutability 

to alter his way of acting to produce particular 

Ends, as to bring his Eternal Decrees to paſs 

though not yet done. Or why, he ſhould be leſs 

immutable for varying the Quantity of Motion, 

than for daily creating RationalSouls to unite to 

Human Bodies, which the Carteſians allow; 

ſince” eſpecially,theſe created Subſtances have a 

Power to determine and regulate the Motions 

of the Spirits and the Conarion. But we uſe 

this Argument not ſo much to reject the Hy- 

potheſis, as againſt the Grounds on which they 

argue for it. 25 
But to proceed to Carteſius's Aſſertion, that b 

it is preſumption in Man to inveſtigate the Ends, — 

God propoſed in making his Creatures. There , ;;. End 

are two ways, a Man may know the Ends of Ged prope- 

God in his viſible Works, viz. either he may Je in ma- 

know ſome of his Ends, or all of them. He Ara 

that pretends to know them in the later Senſe : 

muſt be guilty of Preſumption, and no leſs Fol- 

ly ſince he is Omniſcient ; but to pretend to 

know them ia the former is rather a Duty; for 

ſome things are ſo curiouſly contrived and fit- 

ted for certain Operations and Uſes, that it 

ſeems Blindneſs not to diſcover , that though 

they might be deſigned for higher Uſes allo, yet 


this was intended: As he that conſiders the Stru- 


cture of the Eye, and how the Parts are adap - 
| ; P 2 ted 
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ted to make up the Organ of Viſion, muſt needs 


conclude it was deſigned for Man to ſee with. 


The Epicureans indeed, who believed the World 
to be made by a Concourſe of Atoms, without 
the Intervention of an Intelligeat Being, may 
ſay, that, as the Eye was made by Chance it hath 
no Relation to, a defigning Agent, and that 
Viſion is as Caſual as.the Formation: Or at 
leaſt, may be Effeted by a Man's Knowledge. 


But when by the Anatomical Diſſection, and 


the Optical Conſideration of an Eye, we ſee 
how it is adapted for an Organ of Sight, as if 
it were an Organ purpoſely deſigned for that 
uſe, it would be very hard to ſay an Intelligent 
Artificer either did things by chance, or made 
ſuch a curious Peice of Work without Know- 
ing what it was fit for, or ſhould not deſign it 
for that uſe it was moſt fit for. And though 
he may have vſes for it, that we cannot divine, 
yet amongſt thoſe it is reaſonable to think that 
one, for which it ſeems ſo fitly adapted. And 
cannot ſee how it either contributes to magnity 
Gods Wiſdom , or how we ſhew our Venera- 
tion, to deny God that end in framing the Eyes, 
which we ſee them ſo aptly fitted for, and which 
we ſee is made of them. This may be further 
illuſtrated, if we ſuppoſe a Country Man in a 
clear day brought into a Mathematicians Gar- 
den, where he might ſce a Geometrical [nſtru- 
meat ſnewing the Place of the Sun in it's Ze- 
nith, it's Declination from the Equator, the 
Day of the Month, the length of the day, &c. 
it would be preſumption to pretend to tell all 
the Ends of the Artiſt in making an elaborate and 
curious 'Inſtrument, . which he did not under- 

| ſand, 
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ſtand, but when he ſaw all thoſe things in it, 
which were requiſite to ſhew the hour of the 
day, it would be an Error rather than a Pre- 
ſumption, to deny it was a Sun-Dial, deſigned 
to ſhew the hour of the Day. 

But thoſe who deny Natural things to be ½e be 
made for ends knowable by Men, may be asked, :hing:were 
whether thoſe things are not framed, as if they de for 
were made for ſuch ends? And whether the _— 

' Courſe and Fabrick of Things are for or againſt 
our Suppoſition? I think indeed it no diſparage- 
ment to the Wiſdom of an Agent; that what 
he did was deſigned for ſuch ends, which they 
ſeem aptly framed for, unleſs they were unwor- 
thy the Wiſdom of the Agent; but this can- 
not be in this Caſe, it arguing the Wiſdom of 
the Divine Author todetermine ſeveral of his 
Works to communicate his Goodneſs, that he 
might receive from his Creatures, eſpecially 
thoſe that are Intelligent as Man, an Ardent 
Love, juſt Admiration and Gratitude, for his 
Wiſdom and Beneſicence, in making his Works 
3 to one another, and uſeful to 

n. 

But to proceed to that other Aſſertion of ho 
Des Cartes, viz. That it cannot be ſaid, that wee 

| ſome of Gods Ends are more manifeſt than ,;am: 
others; but that all of them lye equally hid in - 0- 
the Abyſs of the Divine Wiſdom, Nec fingi poteſt bers. 
aliquos Dei fines, magis quam alios in propatulo 
eſſe omnes enim in imperſcrutabils ejus Sapientiæ 
 Abyſſo ſunt eodem modo reconditi. Reſponſ. Quart. 
ad Object. Gaſſend. This Aſſertion canot be 
allowed, ſince the Uſes of many of his Creatures 

are ſo obvious, that the Vulgar have always ob- 

P 3 ſerved 
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ſerved and acknowledged them. And to what 
he ſays; that all things in Phyſick ought to be 
proved by ſolid Reaſons. We anſwer, Firſt, 


that God's deſigning his Works for Particular 


* Uſes, may conſiſt with the Phyſical Accounts 


of making thoſe things; as a Man may give a 
MechanincalAccount of theStru&ure of a Watch 


without denying,that the Artiſt deſigned it to 
| ſhew the hour of the Day. Secondly, Though 


in Phyſick all things ought to be grounded upon 
as ſolid Reaſons as we poſſibly can, yet there 
is no neceſſity thoſe Reaſons ſhould be exactly 
Phyſical, except we treat of a particular Pheno- 
menon produced according to the eſtabliſhed 
Laws of the Univerſe. For when we treat of 
the firſt and general Cauſes of the Univerſe, 
Final Cauſes or Uſes may attend thoſe General 
Phyſical Cauſes. And in Fhyſicks It ſeems not 
Material, whether the proof be by the peculiar 
Principles of that Science, if proved by the com- 
mon Grounds of Reaſon. Nor does Carteſins 
urge ſtrictly Phyſical Arguments in proof of his 
Fundamental Tenents,but ſuch as are Metaphy- 
ſical, Rational or Experimental: As when he 
aſcribes all the Motion of Matter to God, and 
conſequently, all Phenomena in the World, he 
proves not by Phyſical Arguments, that an Im- 
material Agent is the Cauſe of Motion; But 
that Motion not eſſentially belonging to Mat- 
ter, it muſt owe it to ſome other Being, and 


thence Reaſonably infers, that ſince it muſt be 


put into Motion by ſome other Peing, that 


muſt be Immaterial. And when he endeavours 
to prove, that there is always the ſame Quantity 
of Motion in the Univerſe, and that one Body 


looſes 


— 
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looſes as much Motion as it communicates to 
another, he urges as Proof the Immutability 
of God, which is not a Phyſical but Metaphyli- 
cal Argument. | 
And though Carteſius by one paſſage ſeems to 024-03. 
urge, that what he ſays againſt Mens pretending % 4- 
to know Final Cauſes, was in Oppoſition to £9 Gor- 
thoſe, who teach that the Sole End of Gods — : 
making the World was to be praiſed by Men , 
yet that part of his Diſcourſe contains ſome 
things we cannot agree to, as that it is ſelf Evi- 
dent we cannot know God's Ends, except he 
reveal them; which muſt either mean in a Su- 
pernatural way, or elſe it muſt be abſurd; for 
what he aſſerts is evident, is not ſo to 
all Men, and therefore what he ſays ought 
to be prot Beſides, it appears not how we 
are ohliged to praiſe God, if we neither diſco- 
ver his Intention, that we ſhould do ſo, nor the 
End of his Works for which we are to praiſe 
him. Thus if a Judicious Man were told, that a 
Book writ inan unknown Language was wrote 
by an Intelligent Phyſitian; he might think it 
was not made by chance, but could not tell by 
locking into it, either that it was skillfully done, 
| odr deſerved Praiſe and Thanks, ſince he could 
not tell, whether it was ſuited to the particular 
| Ends deſigned. And though Des Cartes ſays, 
itt would be abſurd to ſuppoſe, that God had 
made the Sun, ſo vaſt a Body, only to give Light 
to Man, there are few that aſſign it only that 
particular uſe; and though Man be but a ſmall 
Bulk, it is not abſurd,that God ſhould have a re- 
gard to his Welfare ; ſince for ought we know 


Man's Body is a more excellent Machine, and a 
P 4 more 
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more admirable thing than the Sun, not to men- 
tion his Immortal Soul, which is much to be pre- 
ferred before a great Maſs of brute unorganized 
Matter. And ſince he allows, that we may know 
the Ends of God's Works, when revealed to us, 
a Chriſtian may believe, that the Sun was made 
to give Light to the World, and for the Uſe of 
Man, the Scripture telling us, that the Sun, Moon 
and St ars, which Carteſius probably thinks to be 
ſo many Suns, were deſigned for to give Light 
to the Earth, and all Nations that inhabit it, 
Dert.4.9. Nor can our Belief, that God's Ends 


In Corporeal things, may be known, leſſen our 


Veneration for his Wiſdom,more than to know 
the Ends of ſome things the Scripture informs 
us of, as Job's Sacrificing for his Friends, and 
the known Uſes of UVUrim and Thammim; for 
God may inſtruct Men by his Creatures and 
Actions as well as by his Words; as when 
Noah was informed by the Rain-Bow , and 
Fonah by a Gourd and a Worm, and regu- 
lated the Iſraelites Camp, guiding them by a 
Cloud and a fiery Pillar. And though Car- 
reſius ſays, That thoſe he Oppoſes, look up- 
on God as a proud Man, who deſigned his 
Works only for Praiſe: Though Humility in 
Men be a Vertue, it is none of God's Per- 
fections; for that which is Pride in an Imper- 
fect Creature, and hath nothing but what he 
hath received, is. not fo in God, who cannot 
be guilty of Vice, but may propoſe his own 
Glory as one of his Ends, and may require 
as well as delight to be praiſed by Men for 
his Works, ſince he is not only worthy of it, 
but it is their Reaſonable Service. 

* 1 But 
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But though we oppoſe Carteſius in theſe Par- The Uſeful- 


ticulars, yet weare far from thinking him a 
Favourer of Atheiſm, which wonld ſubvert the 
foundations of the Tenents of his Philoſophy ; 
yet we think his rejecting Final Cauſes, tends 
to weaken the beſt Argumeats for a God ; and 
that we ought to Admire, Praiſe, and Thank 
Him. Aad here we ſhall obſerve, that the ex. 
cellent contrivance of the Syſtem of the World; 
the curious Fabrick of Animal Bodies; the U- 
ſes of their Senſories and other Parts, have 
always been ſtrong Arguments of the Exiſtence 
of a Deity, who made thoſe Admirable Stru- 
ures ; and that the greateſt praiſes that have 


been paid him, have been upon the Account 


of that Admiration, which was raiſed by the 


b Contemplation of his Works. Therefore it 


would be both injurious to God, and unreaſo- 
nable to diſallow Final Cauſes; from whence, 
thoſe Attributes of Wiſdom and Goodneſs, 
muſt receive the Honour due to them. Indeed 
the Cartelians ſay, they demonſtrate the Ex- 


iſtence of a God, by the innate Ideas Men 
have ofa Being infinitely perfect; who hath 
imprinted it upon the Mind of Man,as an Artiſt 


does a Mark upon his Work, they alſo allow, that 
God made Matter out of Nothing, and firſt 
gave it Motion; which argue the Immenſity of 
his Power. But though we ſhall not oppoſe this 


f Part of the Argument, yet it is reaſonable for 
us to think, that God who hath taken care, 
that Men ſhould acknowledge him, may have 


imprinted ſuch Characters upon his Works, 


that Men may be informed of his Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs from without, as well as by the 


Mind 


neſs of al- 
lowing Fi- 
nal Cauſes. 
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The ſecond 
General 
Queſtion 
conſidered. 


—— EY 


Mind within. To conſider only the Fabrick 


of the World , without the determined Uſes 
of it's Parts is inſufficient to convince us of a 
Wiſe, Intelligent, and Provident Author and 
Diſpoſer of things; ſince the Ariſtotelians be- 
lieved the World to be Eternal, notwithſtand- 
ing it's Extent, Symmetry and Beauty. And 
though they acknowledged not a God, yet 
aſſerting Animals to act for Ends, they were 
obliged to acknowledge a Provident and Pow- 
erful Being, to maintain and govern the World, 
which they called Nature, which they ſome- 
times confounded with God, and made them 
co-ordinate, as Deus & Natura nihil faciunt 
fruſtra. And though the Carteſian Doctrin is 
proper to ſhew the Greatneſs of God's Power, 
yet the allowing of Final Cauſes is requilite to 
manifeſt his Wiſdom and Beneficence; for as a 


Carteſian ſhews only, that God is Wiſe as he 


is Exiſteut, Final Cauſes are the Effect of a WiC. 
dom as well-as Power, that can be aſcribed on- 
ly to a moſt Intelligent and Potent Being, and 
which may move us to admire and thank as 
well as acknowledge a God. 

But to proceed to the ſecond Queſtion, vis. 
Whether we may conſider Final Cauſes in all ſorts 
of Bodies, or only in ſome peculiarly qualifyed ones. 
In conſidering this we are to divide Natural 
Bodies into Animate and Inanimate, Under the 
firſt Term, we ſhall comprehend, not only A- 
nimals but Vegetables, though they have not 
a Soul properly ſo called as Animals. The In- 
animate Bodies, we ſhall conſider on this Oc- 
caſion, are ſuch as the Sun, Planets, and other 
Celeſtial Bodies, For when the Sun was con- 

ſtantly 
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ſtantly obſerved to move about us, and give 


vs Light and Heat, and produce Day, and 
Night, W inter and Sum mer, and different Sea- 
ſons, ſo convenient for Mankind, thoſe who 
obſerved theſe things, concluded, that theſe 
Motions were guided by a Divine Being, and 
that too for the Benefit of Man; which Conclu- 
ſion is not contradictory to Reaſon, ſince there 


i nothing misbecoming a Diving Author and 


the Motions of the Sun and Stars are ſuch, that 
we may well allow them to be deſigned amongſt 
other Purpoſes, to give Light and Heat and 
other Benefits to us, ſo that the Motions of the 
Heavens, which declare the Glory of God, Pſal. 
19. 1. may excite Men to admire his Power 
and Wiſdom, and to return him Thanks and 


- Praiſes for ſo great Benefits. | 
But amongſt Inanimate Bodies, whether the 40 the ce- 

leſtial Bo- 
dies not de- 
ſiened only 
for the Uſe 


Portions of Matter be great or ſmall, the con. 
trivance is not ſo exquilite, but that it's various 
Motions may caſtthemſelves into ſeveral of thoſe 


Circumvolutions, which Epicurus Calls ovsgngu's, of the 
and Carteſius Vortices, which might continue E. 


a long time when once begun. Yet if we con- 
ſider, how little acquainted we are with the true 
Syſtem of the World, and how ſmall a part we 
make of the Univerſe, perhaps we are too for- 
wards in aſligning the Syſtematical Ends and 
Uſes of Celeſtial Bodies, and that they are 


made and moved for the Uſe of the Earth only; 


for though by the eſtabliſhed Order and Motion 
of the Stars, they may have a particular reſpect 


to us, amongſt their other Uſes, yet ſome of 


theſe Celeſtial Bodies and Motions may be de- 
| ſigned 
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male Bo- 
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Final Cau- 
ſes. 


ſigned for other Purpoſes, than to caſt their 
Beams and Influence upon the Earth. 
But further the Situation of the Celeſtial Bo- 


dies afford not ſuch ſtrong Arguments for the | 


Wiſdom and Deſign of God, as the Bodies of 
Animals and Plants; for there ſeems more ad. 


mirable Contrivance in the Moſcles of a Man's Þ 
Body, than the Celeſtial Orbs; and the Eye of 


a Flie ſcems a more curious piece of Work than 
the Body of the Sun, As for unorganized Maſ- 
ſes of Matter, Stones, Metals, Cc. they ſeem 
to be made alſo for particular Uſes, zs well as 


the Uſe of Man, yet they are of ſuch unelabo- 


rate Contextures, that the various juſtling of 
the Parts of Matter might produce them; ſince 


we ſee in Chymical Sublimations, by the Moti- j 
ans of the Parts of Matter, without the gui- | 


dance of an Intelligent Cauſe, Bodies of various 
Contextures may be produced. But pernaps 
it may be objected, that if we allow Chance, 
without an Intelligent Cauſe to make a fine ſha- 
ped Stone, or a Metalline Subſtance, which 
ſhould grow in the form of a Plant, as I have 
ſeen Silver do,we may as well allow,that Chance 
made Vegetables and Animals. But there are 
ſome Effects ſo eaſily produced, that they infer 
no intention in their Cauſes ; yet others require 
ſuch a Concourſe of conſpiring Cauſes, and 
ſuch a Series of Motions and Operations, that 
it is impoſſible they ſhould be produced with- 


out the Guidance ofa Rational Agent, Wiſe 
and Powerful enough to diſpoſe intervening 
Agents and Inſtruments ſo, as to produce ſuch 
Effects; and though in ſawing Pieces of Mar ble, 


Men ſometimes find the Delineations of Towns, 
Woods, 
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— Woods, and Men; and though ſuch pleaſing 
eir | 4 SpeRacles may diſpoſe their Imaginations to 
# favour ſuch Opinions; yet no Wiſe Man 
Bo. | 3 would believe, that real Towns or Men ſhould be 
the made by the caſual concourſe of Atoms, there 
of being no compariſon betwixt the workmanſhip 
of a few irregular Lines drawn upon a Su- 
n's perficies and a few Colours luckily placed, and 
of a2 multitude of Organized Parts, which conſti- 
jan tute a Human Body ; every part having a de- 
af. © termined Size, Figure, Conſiſtence, Connecti- 
em on, Cc. ſeveral or all which conſpire to par- 
| as ticular Functions or Uſes. And though ſome. 
50- 3 of theſe Productions of Chance ſeem curious, yet 
of there is more contrivance in the Foot of a Dog, 
ice than the famous Clock at Strasburg. 
i- And though the Paw of a Dog is of a leſs Innerer 
vji- curious Structure than the Hand of a Man, yet Diſtenpers 
bus ga greater Inſtance to our purpoſe may be taken e Her. 
ps from the Eye; for though the Parts that con- 
ce, curto make up that Organ, are very Numerous, 
12- | yet how little any Part could be ſpared, or al- 
ch | tered without a prejudice, may appear by the 
ve Number of the Diſeaſes of thoſe Parts, which 
ice depend on the depraved State of ſome of the 
irc Coats or Humours, and one would ſcarce think, 
fer that ſuch ſmall receſſes from a Natural State 
ire © ſhould occaſion ſuch conſiderable inconvenien- 
nd ces. The Pupil is only a hole of the U- 
at ves which alters it's bigneſs according to the 
h- different degrees of Light, the Eye is placed in; 
iſe and therefore one would expect, that as long 
ng aSitadmits the Incident Beams of Light, whe- 
ch ther direct or reflected, it performs it's part 
le, well enough; yet ! lately ſaw a Woman ry 
| pas Pupil, 
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Pupil, after a Fever, was very little contracted, 
yet ſhe complained in particular Lights, fhe 
could hardly ſee. And as the Pupil may be too 
much contracted, ſo it may be alſo too much 
dilgted, which is a much worſe Diſtemper, de- 
priving the Patient totally of ſight. The Coats 
of the Eye wanting Colour, or the Cornea being 
ſmooth and tranſparent, ſeem but ſlight Cir- 
cumſtances, yet when any of theſe Properties 
is wanting, it vitiates the Sight. Thus in the 
Yellow jaundice, Objects appear Yellow ; and 
by a ſmall Inequality upon the Cornea, by a Pu- 
ſtle raiſed there, and which afterwards broke, 
a Perſon hath been ſo much prejudiced in his 
ſight, that though he can read well enough in 
a Room, yet in the open Fields or Streets objects 
appear glaring ; & he ſeems to ſee many others, 
as Men ſee Stones in the Bottom of a Brook or 
running Water; which is for want of an nniform 
refraQion of the Beams of Light, that fall upon 
the Cornea. | 
To prove further, that the Eye was made 
with deſign, we ſhall add ſome obfervations 
which occur not in the Diſſection of an Eye. 
We may obſerve in Frogs, that beſides thoſe 
parts of the Eye, which they have in common 
with Men, Dogs, Cats, Cc. they have a petaliar 
Membrane or Cartilage with which they can 
cover the Eye at pleaſure, without too much ob- 
ſtructing the ſight, being both tranſparent and 


ſtrong: where Providence is very conſpicuous; 


for they living in watry places, which com- 


monly abound with Sedges, and other Plants 


which are ſharp pointed, and their progreſſive 
Motion being made by leaping and not — 
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it they could not thus cover their Eyes, they muſt 
leap blindly with their Eyes ſhut, or leaving them 
open, venture to have their Eyes cut or pricked, 
whereas this Membrane defends them, which 
they can at pleaſure withdraw into a little 
Cell, where it is lodged till there is further oc- 
caſion for it, which you may perceive, if you 
hold a Frog in your Hand, and offer to touch 
it with a Pin or any ſharp thing; but when the 
danger is over, it will be again withdrawn: and 
Birds which fly amongſt Trees and Hedges 
are likewiſe furniſhed with the like Membrane. 
Men and ſeveral ſorts of Beaſts and Birds have 
ſeveral Muſcles by the help of which, they can 
turn their Eyes any way to receive the Impreſ- 
ſion of External Objects; but Flyes having not 
their Eyes moveable are recompenſed with a 
great many little Protuberant Parts, ranged 
upon the Convex of their Protuberant Eyes, 
by which the Beams reflected from any Object 
above, below, or oncone fide, are received and 
make the Object Viſible. Some hundreds of theſe 
protuberances may be reckoned on the Convex 
of the Eye of an ordinary Fleſh Fly. 
But perhaps it may be here objected, by thoſe i O5. 
who chuſe rather to aſcribe the Structure of 4im an- 
Animals to Chance, than an Intelligent Being, oees. 
that the Organs of ſight ought to be confor- 
med to thoſe of Men as the beſt and moſt per- 
fect; but though the Eyes of other Animals are 
different from thoſe, which are the moſt perfect, 
as Man's may be ſuppoſed to be; yet it will 
not follow, that thoſe are defective, which differ 
from Men's; for we are to conſider, that God's 
Wiſdom in forming the Eyes-and other _ 
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of Animals, for the uſes deſigned in their Fa- 
brick, and the Faculties we ſee them Exerciſe, 
may convince us, that though we know not the 
Uſes nor Reaſons, they are notwithſtanding 
wiſely conſtituted, God having too much 
Kaowledge to do any thing unskillfully ; and it 
being too much Preſumption 1a us to think, 
that he can have no ends in forming his Crea- 
tures beyond our Diſcovery. Secondly, we are 
to conſider, that an Eye is not only to be eſtee- 


med as aninſtrument of Viſion, but as belong- | 


ing to Animals of Different kinds, which make 
uſe of it in different Circumſtances, and therefore 
it ought to recommend the Wiſdom and Provi- 


dence of God, that he hath adapted the Organ of 


Sight,ſuited to the various Species of Animals, ac- 
cording to the differentCircumſtances of their Bo- 
dies, and that part of the World they are to 
act in. Thus Horſes and Oxen and other Beaſts 
have a Seventh Muſcle, which Men have not; 
but we are not therefore to conclude, that Mens 
Eyes are imperfect, or that they have any thing 
ſuperfluous; for as thoſe Beaſts feed upon 
Graſs, and hang their Heads long downwards, 
this Seventh Muſcle enables them the better to 
do ſo without being tired, whereas Men ha- 
ving no occaſion to do ſo, that Muſcle would 
be not only uſeleſs but troubleſome. On the 
contrary, the DefeQiveneſs of ſome Creatures 
Eyes may be attributed to Natures ſparingneſs, 
declining to do that which is not ne- 
cellary in the Fabrick of a Part for the 
particular End. Thus Moles which live for 
the moſt part under Ground, have Eyes ſo ſmall 
in proportion to their Bodies, that a great 

many 
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many have maintained, that they have none at 
all, though by Anatomy it appears to the con- 
trary: ln which Caſes God Almightie's Provi. 
dence is very Appareat, ſince thoſe Creatures 
almoſt conſtantly living under Ground, grea- 
ter Eyes would be not only uſeleſs but more 
expoſed to Danger; and though their ſight is 
but dim, it ſerves to let them know when they 
are no longer under Ground, which is 
all the occaſion they have for Light or 
Eyes, | 


It is obſerved, that a Cameleon's Eyes have a Of :zh:Sre- 


very different ſtructure from other Creatures, F of # 


which move independently from one another; 


ſince they can look forwards with one Eye and — 


backwards with the other; or upwards with 
one and downwards with the other; which is 
a great Argument of Providence; for this Crea- 
ture being a low Animal, and living common- 
ly in Trees and Buſhes, where they feed on flyes, 
it is requilite they ſhould perceive them, which 
way ſoever they came, that they might catch 
them with their Tongue, which is very long, 
and is ſuddenly darted out when they have oc- 
caſion for it. 

t may be obſerved, that moſt Fiſhes have the 
Chriſtalline Humour of their Eyes, almoſt 
Sphærical, and much rounder than in Man and 
other Terreſtrial Creatures, which is neceſſary, 
ſince they living in Water which is a thicker 
Medium, it does more refract the Beams of Light, 
than the Air, ſo that the Beams already refra- 
ted by the Water, being again refracted and 
made convergent, may paint thelmages of Things 
ſo near, upon the bottom of the Eye. 


If 


Of the Fyes 
of Fiſhes. 
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if the Strugure of the Eye is compared with 
other Parts or the various Structures of that Or- 
gan in different Animals, and the uſes of thoſe 
Parts according to the ordinary Circumſtances 
they are to act in, the Reaſon of thoſe differen- 
ces may be probably accounted for, which are 
taken to be Errors in Nature or Defects. The 
Pupil in Horſes, Oxen, Cc. and in Cats, is of 
an oblong Figure, and in the former lies tranſ- 
verſly from the right ſide of the Eye to the left, 
but in Cats is ſituated perpendicularly; by which 
ſituation, thoſe Creatures which feed upon 
Graſs are by the tranſverſe Poſition enabled to 
ſee the Graſs on each ſide the better, whereas 
Cats who live upon Mice, which run up and 
down Walls, have their Fupi] Perpendicular. 
And here we ſhall further obſerve, that the 
different Structures and Situations of the Eyes 
are great Inſtances of Divine Providence, it 
expreſling the fruitfulneſs of the Divine Author 
to frame ſo great a variety of exquiſite Inſtru- 
ments, wh ſeem deſigned, beſides other ends, 
to ſhew the multiplicity of his Wiſdom, and 
to let his intelligent Creatures know, that it is 
not confined to one ſort of living Engins, nor 
the ſame contrivance in the Parts of the ſame 
kind, but can make a Multitude of Engins, 
which, though not equally perfect. are curious 
in their kinds, and tor their different Ends: 
As it is a greater Argument of the skill of an Ar- 
tificer, that he can make Watches, Clocks, Ships, 
Cc, than if he could only make one ſort; and 
his {kill would ſtill more be ſhewn, by making 
Engins of the ſame kind after different manners, 
aud to make ſome Clocks to go by weights, and 
„ others 
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others by ſprings. And though Feathers ſeem 
neceſſary toCreatures that fly, yet we ſee a flying 
Fiſh will move a great way in the Air, aadin 
the Indies, there is a ſort of flying Squerrels : 
to which we may add, that Bats alſo fly, which are 
ſome of them as big as little Hens, & in the King- 
dom of Galcenda they are ſaid to be much bigger. 

And in ſeveral Caſes, a peculiar and leſs per- 
fect Fabrick or Situation of an Eye, or other 
Organical Parts may be more apt for the Ends 
it was deſigned, than one correſpondent to the 
Eyes of Man would be ; beſides an Organical 
Part may in ſome Animals be deſigned for more 
Uſes than in others, and conſequently, may re- 
quire different Structures; as the Feet of Moles 
are differently formed from the feet of other 
Creatures ; they being not only made to walk 
upon, but to dig their way under ground, 
The Provident Maker of the World hath ſo 
wiſely contrived the Fabrick of the Parts,as to 
make them fit for the uſes they were deſigned 
for: as the Wheels and Pinions, &c. of a Mill, 
are different in one that is made to go with Wa- 


ter from another that goes by Wind. And 


the Camelion hath a Tongue diſproportioned 


in Length and Shape to the reſt of his Body, 


to enable him to catch his Prey by ſhuteing ir 
out of his Mouth; and we may perceive a 
ſtrange compenſation for thoſe ſeeming Imper- 
fections ſome have in the Parts of Particular 
Species, in reſpect of other Species of Creatures: 
Thus Birds have kard Bills to break their Victu- 
als with, inſtead of Teeth; and Birds of Prey, 
as Hawks, &c. have crooked Bills to tear their 
food, and Crops to prepare and ſoften it, 
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and ſtrong Muſcular Stomachs to digeſt and 


grind it, which is promoted by the aſliſtance of 
Stones and Gravel, which Inſtin& directs them 
to ſwallow, and which ſupply the want of 

Teeth to Grind their Food, 
Chance m And here it may be requiſite to take Notice, 
Nara in oppoſition to them that aſſign ſo much to 
Ceuſeor Chance, that it is no Natural Cauſe or Agent, 
— 1 but a Creature of Man's Intellect; for the acci- 
dieents that happen in the Corporeal World, 
depend on the Parts of Unive ſal Matter, acting 
according to the eſtabliſhed Laws of Motion; 
but ſince we ſuppoſe ſome of theſe Parts of Mat- 
ter directed in their Miotions by God, with re- 
ſpe to certain Ende, if other Cauſes interve- 
ning, an effect happens different from what we 
ſuppoſed was intended, we then ſay it was done 
by Chance, ſo thatChance is only an * xtrinſecal 
Denomination ſignifying, that Phyſical Cauſes 
did not intend ſuch an Effe. And here it may 
be proper to take Notice, that whereas thoſe 
curioully ſhaped ſtones the Aſtroites, have en- 
couraged the followers of Epicur us to compare 
them with thoſe Animals, from whoſe likeneſs 
they received their Names, we are to conſi- 
der, that ſome Learned Men have made it pro- 
bable, that the Curiouſeſt of theſe ſtones were 
formerly the. Parts of thoſe Animals, they 
reſemble, turned into Stones by a petrify- 
ing Cauſe. And Secondly, though ſome of thoſe 
ſtones were Mineral Productions, it would not 
follow, that they were the Effects of Chance, ſince 
there may be ſeminal Principles ia ſome ot the 
more elaborate ſort of Foſſilèʒ yet are they not 
to de compared with Animal Productions, the 
ei f e 
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outward figure being but a Superficial thing, and 
not comparable to the Internal Structure of an 
Animal, conſiſting of a Multitude of Parts of 
Particular Bulk, size, Shape, &c. But the 
difference lies not only in the Conſiſtent Parts, 
but alſo in a great many Liquors, Spirits, Di- 
geſtions, Secretions, Coagulations &c. which 
are lodged in a Living Body, much more than 
in a Dead Body, the Structure of the Solid parts 
being not ſo admirable as them; therefore thy? 
a tone externally like a ſheil Fiſh ſhould be made 
by Chance, yet we ſhould not allow chat Chance 
could make a ſhell Fiſh, no more than that a 
Smith who could make a hollow piece of Iron, 
like a Watch Caſe, could make a Watch, be- 
cauſe he could fill it with ſome rude ſtuff; nor 
would it bz leſs unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
becauſe the Wind or putrefaction ſhould make 
Trees hollow & blow them into theWater, where 
they ſhould ſwim like Poats, that thelike Cauſes 
ſhould build a Galley according to the Rules 
of Naval Architecture, furniſhed with Mariners 


to Row and Steer it, and guide all it's Motioas 
for the Advantage andPreſervation of the Veſſel : 


But if any thing be ſcribed to Chance, it is not 
what Nature uſes to perform. 3 

But to give a Summary of our Thoughts in 
reference to the Second Queſtion. If due Cau- 
tion be uſed, ſomie Argumeats. may be drawn 
from the ends and uſes ot the Parts of a Living 
Body by the Natnriſts. Secondly, Inanimate Bo- 
dies, which have but a ſimilar "Texcure,as Earths, 


Liquors, Fliats, Pebbles, Cc. will not Warrant 


Reaſonings deduced from their ſuppoſed Ends. 
Thiraly, The Immenſe Bulk ot the Celeſtial Bo- 
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dies as well as the celerity of their Motions ſuf- 
ficiently ſhew his Power and Greatneſs, as well 


\ aS his Wiſdom and general Providence, having 


Final Cau 


es proved 
by Revela- 
tion. 


preſerved the Regular Courſe of things ſo ma- 
ny Ages; & tho thellſe of the Sun & Stars might 
be amongſt others deſign'd for theSer vice of Man, 
yet we cannot think, that theſole or chief End 
of thoſe Bodies is to lighten the Earth, and 
to benefit the Creatures that live upon it. 

From what we have ſaid it appears, that we 
ſuppoſeaNaturiſt ta diſcourſe meerly uponPhyſi- 
cal Grouads; but if we admit Revelations, we may 
more reaſonably believe the Ends of God, than 
Philoſophy will give us grounds to do; for when 
God pleaſes to tell us any thing concerning 
his Intentions in forming his Creatures, we ought 


do believe it, tho? we could have no knowledge 


of it from the con ſideration of the things them- 
ſelves. And though the Light of Reaſon would 
not acquaint us with God's Ends, that the Sun 
was deſigned to enlighten the Earth, and for 
the ſervice of Men, yet Gen. 1. 16. we are told, 
that God made the :o great Luminaries, the 
greater to rule the Day, aud the leſs to rule the 
Night, and He made the Stars alſo, to give Light 
upon the Earth, and verſ. 14. The Uſe of the 


Luminaries is faid to be to divide the Day from 


the Night, and to be for Signs and Seaſons, and to 
be for Days and Years. And Moſes, Dent. 4. 19. 


Diſwadiug the Iſraelites from Worſhipping the 


Sun, Moon, and Stars, ſays, The Lord had 
imparted them unto all Nations under the whole 
Heavens. So that if we allow the Authority of 
the Scripture, Revelation diſcovers Final Cau- 
ſes; nor is it any Preſumption for us to ay 
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what God acquaints us with himſelf; nor is it 
abſurd to believe, that the Sun, though a larger 
Body, amongſt it's other Uſes ſhauld enlighten 
the Earth. The Deſign of God's making Man, 


Gen. 1. 26, 27, 28. was, that Men ſhould ſal- 


due the Earth, and have Dominion over the Fifh 
of the Sea, and over the Fowls of the Air, and over 
the Cattle, and over all the Earth; and over every 
living thing that moveth upon the Earth. AndGen.g. 
23. after the Flood God delivered al Terreſtrial 
Beaſts, and Fowls and Fiſhes and every moving thing 
that Lives into the Hands of Men. And Gen: 1.29. 
he deſigned Animals for our Food, as well as all 
ſorts of Vegetables ; and ſince Living Creatures 
were deſigned for our Food; I ſee not why one 
of the Uſes of the Sun ſhould not be to give 
Light to the Earth, ſince without it, we could 
not enjoy our ſelves; nor could Plants which 
Men and Cattle live upon, grow without it, 
and ripen; nor could thoſe Animals, which 
ſerve us for other Uſes, be ſuſtained and provi. 
ded for. We might add other Inſtances of God's 
Intentions for the Welfare and Dominion of 
Man over the reſt of his Creatures, but we ſhall 
only add this. Pſalm 8. 56. Thou haſt made 
Man, a little lower than the Angels, and haſt 
Crowned him withGlory & Honour. Thou maid'ſt him 
to have Dominion over the Works of thine Handi, & 
bath put all things under his Feet.) adeed, if we con- 
ſider the little Bulk of a Man, it may ſeem im- 
probable, that ſo many great Bodies in the U- 
niverſe ſhould be made to ſerve him; but if we 
conſider him as he hath a Rational Mind, which 
proceeds immediately from God, the Value of 
2 Rational Soul, is as of a ſmall Diamond, which 
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is more eſteemed than a great Quarry of rough 
Stones, And as for thoſe who undervalue their 
own Species, God who is the beſt Judge, bath 
ſhewn ſo much value for Man, that he made 
him at the firſt after his own Image, and when 
he had loſt his happineſs, he vouchſafed to re- 
deem him, by no leſs than the Death of his 
Son, who is more Excellent than the whole 
World. And that God deſigned the reſt of his 
Works for the ſervice of Man is very probable, 
fiace he hath upon Man's Account. ſuſpended 
and overruled the Laws of Nature, as in the 
Flood, and when the Iſtaelites paſſed the red 
Sea, and the river Jordan, and when the Sun 
ſtood ftill in Foſha's time, alſo by the burning 
of the fiery Furnace ; and the Eclipſe of the 
Sun at the full of the Moon, when our Saviour 
was crucified. To which we ſhall add, that at 
the laſt God will enable the greateſt part of 
Mankind to inhabit that zew World, viz. the 
new Heavens and the new Earth, 2 Pet. 3. 10, 
It, 12, 13. Which ſhall ſucceed the Refine- 
ment of the preſent World, by the laſt Fire, 
which will diſſolve and transfigure it. 

And we may the leſs wonder, that ſuch vaſt 
Bodies, as the Sun and Moon, may be deſigned 
for the ſervive of Men, if we conſider, that a 
thing more Excellent, may be deſigned by a 
wiſe Agent tor the good of one leſs ſo, as an 
Angel was ſent to relieve Hagar, a wandring 
ſla ve, Gen. 16. 9 and another took Care of the 
Life of a Soothſayers Aſs, and ſeveral others 
were employed on Earth, to do good to par- 

ticular Perſons. Numb. 2.2. 23. Gen. 32. 8, 2, 
3. Kings 6. 17. and Heb. 1. 14. We are _ 
they 
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they are miniſtring Spirits, ſent forth to mini- 
ſter unto them who fhall be Heirs of Salvation. 
| But to proceed to the Third Queſt ion, vi Whe- The Third 
* ther, and in what Senſe, the atting for ends may be General 
aſcribed to an unintelli gent and even inavimate Body. Queſt ion 
The greater part of Bodies being void of Know- red. 
ledge, and all inanimate Bodies of Life, it ap- 
pears not how they ſhould act for ends, ſince 
they cannot predeſign, or uſe means, of which 
they have no Knowledge to make choice, 

_ "Ariſtotle gives ſo dark an Account of this % natu- 
Matter, that he ſeems rather to ſhift it off, than ra! Agent: 
reſolve it. To clear this difficulty then, we are tend re cer- 
to conſider, that the Actions of Natural Agents, * =*«*- 

may be ſaid to tend to a certain End, on two 
e Accounts. Firſt, When the Agent hath ſome 
r Knowledg of that End, and purſues it in his 
Actions, as when a Man aims to hit a Mark. 

- Secondly, When the Proximate Agent is directed 
by a remoter intelligent Agent. In the former 
Senſe, Inanimate Bodies cannot act for Ends, [ 
as having no Knowledge, and though ſome 
will ſay, they have a Knowledge ſus Generis, yet 
this is againſt the Rational Rule of Reaſoning, 4 
Entia non ſunt multiplicanda ſine neceſſitate; be- 5 
ſides, what ſort of Knowledge that muſt be, I 
cannot Conceive. Inanimate Bodies are 
ſaid to act for Ends in the ſecond Senſe, the 
immediate Agent, which is inanimate, being 
only the Inſtrument of the remoter Intel- 
ligent Agent. But to explain this Notion; 
we ſuppoſe ,that the Wiſe Omni potent Author 
of things, did at the firſt ſo contrive them, and 
framing them into a Syſtem, ſetled ſuch Laws 
of Motion, as he thought fit to bring —_ — 
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Ends he deſigned. And as he not only ſaw 
the preſeat ſtate of things he made, but all the 
Effects of Bodies ſo for med, and acting accord. 


ing to particular Laus, ſo he was able ſo to 


contrive the whole Fabrick, that every part 
ſhould act as regularly and conſtantly with re. 


ſpect to ends, as if they underſtood and proſe-- 


cuted thoſe Ends with deſign; as in a Clock, 
the Spring, Wheels, Ballance, &c. act accord- 
ing to a determinate Impulſe, without any 
Knowledge of what they do; yet their tenden- 
cies. are ſo overruled by the Structure of the 


Clock, that they could not, if they knew what 


they did, act with better Intentions to mark 
the hours, and ſhew the time of the Day. It 
is indeed hard to imagin, how: Local Motion 
only can direct aMultitude:ofagents,and act re- 
gularly, as if they knew ſome deſign, pet all 
conſpired to obey the Laws of Nature. But 
ſince God is an Omnipotent and an Omniſcient 
Author and Agent we cannot wonder, that he 
ſnould be able to perform ſuch things, ſince 
by an ordinary Artiſt, we ſee Engins made, 
where a great many Motions are regularly car- 
ried on, by the help of one Spring. Beſides it is 
mare Skill, and an Argument of greater Know- 
ledge ta make fo many Bodies act according to 
particular Ends, and conſpire to the General 
Ends of the Uuiverſe, than to act conveniently 
for Ends unknown to themſelves only; for it 
Bodies have a regular Motion, and due Con- 
nection, an lateiligent Agent may eaſily direct 
them to particular Ends, though unknown to 
the immediate Ageats; as the Ox, amonglt the 


Jewiſh Hnsbandmen, who iateaded no ſuch 


Matter, 
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Natter, ſeparated the grain by treading the 
he | Corn, as well as when cur Plow-mea thraſh it, 
d. aud an Aſs will as well grind the Corn by go- 
to ing round, as the Miller could do. Nor is this 

rt | Doctrin inconſiſtent with the Belief of a Mira- 

e. | dle, for though the ordinary courſe of things is 

fe- maintained, yet the powerful Author of things, 

k, J © may it he thinks fit, ſuſpend or alter the Laws 

d. © of Motion, which he firſt eſtabliſhed and up- 

ny | holds by his perpetual Concourſe, 

n- And here it may not be amiſs to take Notice, 7he Au- 
he in relation to the Opinion, that the whole Ma- bers Opi- 


at terial World was made for Man, that though „ , 
rk „ the Arguments we have uſed may be more pro- aA — 
It i bable than others hitherto propoſed, againſt the | 


on Vulgar Opinion, eſpecially,as it relates to the 
& | © Celeſtial Region of the World, yet amongſt the 
all! ends deſigned in ſeveral of his Works, ef- 
ut pecially Plants, Animals and Metals, the uſe- 
nt fulneſs of them were deſigned chiefly for Men, 
he © yet God may deſign ſeveral Ends. in ſeveral 
ce © Creatures, which Men are not yet aware of; ſo 
e | that Men may find other, and more Noble U- 
r. ſes for ſeveral Creatures than have yet been diſ- 
is covered. As for thoſe who reflect upon Di- 
ns. | vine Providence, by aſcribiag what belongs to 
to it to Nature, they have been already anſwered 
al by Lactantius and others; we ſhall only add, that 
as God hath given Man both Neceſlity,and Rea- 
ſon, and hath excited him as well as furniſhed 
1. || him with Abilities to acquire greater Advanta- 
+ ges than Beaſts, who have only Providence to 
take care of them; He hath given him Know- 
byge and Underſtanding to convert thoſe things 
to his Uſe, though profane Wits would prefer 
os N the 
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the Condition of Beaſts before his. For Man 


is able by his Reaſon to employ admirable In- [ 


ſtruments, as his Hands,to overpower and ap. 
ply for his own uſe, the fierceſt of Wild Beaſts, 


as Leopards which the Perſians hunt with; alſo þ 
the ſtrength of Elephants, the great Bulk of 


Whales, the Sagacity of Spaniels, &c. and 
tho? at the firſt he is notable to help himſelf, or 
to exerciſe Dominion over Inferior Creatures, 
yet God hath contrived,that Parents ſhould have 
ſuch Natural Affections, as to take care of him 


till he is able to take Care of himſelf, and hath 


The Ad- 
vant ages 
of Man 4- 
bove other 
Creatures. 


acquired Knowledge and Induſtry to make uſe 
of thoſe advantages that were deſigned for 
him. | 

As for thoſe who think it ridiculous to Ima- 
gin ſuch vaſt Globes ſhould have reſpe& to ſo 
{mall a Part of the World as Man, they rather 
conſider things as Surveyors than Philoſophers, 
rather meaſuring their Extent, than making 
an Eſtimate of their Value; for though Man is 
an Animal ſmall] enough to be contemptible, 
yet his Rational Soul is of more value than the 
whole Globe of inanimate Matter, being capa- 
ble of knowing, and willing, as well as ſerving 
and enjoying God. And ſince Man alone can 
underſtand the Wiſdom, Power, and Benefi- 


cence of God in his Works, and by feveral 


ways can overcome other Creatures, and make 
them ſerviceable to him, it needs not be thought 
ſtrange, that the Author of things, who niade 
them for his Glory, ſhould have a ſpecial re- 
gard for ſo noble a piece of Work. And the lit- 
tleneſs of the Soul of a Man, is ſo far from be- 
iag a diſparagement to it, that It's „ 

ews 
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ſhews it's Excellency, it being leſs than the mi- 
nuteſt Body; for not having Extenſion, it is 
not diviſible, which is the Prerogative of Sub- 
ſtances, which is for that Reaſon immaterial 
and immortal, 

Put further, that ſeveral Parts of the World, 
which we have not made uſe of, may yet be of 


Several 
Parts of 
the World 


advantage to a Rational Creature, who by con- yer un- 
templating the Works of God, may elevate u may 


his Mind in the acknowledgement of his Attri- 
tributes, and produce due Sentiments of Vene- 
ration, Gratitude and Love, is evident, fince 


they may ſafely be reckoned amongſt thoſe uſes 
or ends. which are hy us accounted Human ones. 


WEE ⁵ v —¹ w- m· mg ,t ooo oo tt 


And ſome of the Heathen Philoſophers called 
the World a Temple, and one of the more 
Philoſophical Fathers of the Church, Styles 
it, mduTvew ms groyranias X Nuoer ACgixay 
d:dsozgaty, And the Pfalmilt tells us, P/al. 
19 1, 2, 3. That the Heavens declare the Glory 
of God; in a Language that is extended all over 
the World, notwithſtanding the Confuſion at 
Babel. He likewiſe makes uſe of the Contem- 
plation of Gods Works, to excite true Senti- 
ments of Devotion and Particular Virtues. Thus 
Pſal. 139. 14. Being wonderfully formed in his 
Mothers Womb, makes him celebrate the skill 
of the Artiſt, P/al. 104. eſpecially ver. 24. 
and elſewhere, the regular Viciſſitudes in the 
Courſe of Things, made him admire and extol 
Divine Providence. And Pſal. 8. 3, 4. ad- 
miring the Celeſtial Part of the World, he ac- 
knowledges juſt Sentiments of Humility and 
Gratitude. And in this reſpe& the diſtance and 


e inſtances 
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amplitude of the fixed Stars, the Immenſity of 
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the Heavens, and rhe Regular Motions of the 

Planets may be of advantage, ſince they afford 

ſufficient Grounds to believe, admire, adore 

and obey a God, And thus the Corporeal 

Works of God may much more advantage the 

Soul than they do the Body, which Uſes are 
conſiderable to a pious Soul, ſince they tend to 

make the Soul more Perfe&, and are of Advan- 

tage to it, when the preſent Conſtitution of the 

World is deſtroyed. 

te Uſe of But to proceed, from this Theological to a 
Final Cau- more Phyſical & HumanUſe,as a Man is not only 
Pon Animal butRational,a Nation may ſometimes 
glonal at be conſidered as one Man, notwithſtanding it's 
wel as an Continuance and Various Diſperſions ; as the 
Animal. Jſraclitiſh People were for many Ages, by the 
Apoſtles and Prophets called by the Name of 

Ifrael, whom God ſometimes hath called his Son, 

Exod. 4 22. Hof. 11. 1. and thus Mankind 

may ſometimes he looked upon but as one Man, 

who may ſucceſſively improve the uſes of things, 

which the Providence of our Maker hath for- 

med, with a Deſign to make them advantage- 

ous to us; and therefore it follows not, but that 

thoſe things which are not yet diſcovered to be 

ſo, or which may be hurtful, may prove benefi- 

cial. Thus Opium which for a long time was 

looked upon as Poyſon is found to be a good 
Remedy; and ſuch Venemous Creatures as Vi- 
pers.whoſe fleſh was eſteemed dangerous, is a 

chief Ingredient of an Antidote Treacle ; and 

having been ſome time diſfolyed in Spaniſh 

ine, proves a good Medicine in a very diff- 

cult Cafe. And Scorpions afford an Oyl by In- 

fuſion, which cures their own Stings, and is good 

a : : i ; in 
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be in ſeveral other Diſtempers. And a Phyſitian 
rd of Padua, told me, that he cured one of a Fit of 
re | the Stone by a Preparation of Scorpions given 
bal inwardly. And though the Roots of Maudioca 
he are reckoned as Poyſon whilſt the Juice is in 
re Þ them, yet when the Juice is preſſed out, and 
to the conſiſtent Part is reduced to Meal, it makes 
in. the Caſſava which is the Bread of moſt of the 
he Americans: And 2 it ſelf is turned into 

2 Drink which is made and loved by the Poor 
5 inhabitants: but to proceed to Inſtances of a- 


ily nother kind. The Directive virtue of the Load- 
ies ſtone, which was for many Ages known by the 
t's Greeks and Romans, hath not been known in 
he theſe Parts of the World above four Ages; 
he ſince when we have learned the Method of Say- 
of ling about the Cape of good Hope to the Eaſt- 
on, Indies, and have diſcovered the Weſt- Ind ies; 
nd and not to mention the uſe of the Silk-Worm an 
in, Sugar Cane, which were unknown many Ages, 


2s, © Cocheneal, which is but an Inſe&, makes up a 
r- © good part of the Trade of Europe, being uſeful 
e- © in ſweet Meats and furniſhing the Courts of 


at | Princes with a great many of their fineſt Orna- 

be ] ments. | | 

fi- |; But to proceed, many things are thought $omerbing; 
as | uſeleſs, becauſe they do not bring an immedi- Tl by « 
od ate Advantage, yet they may be uſeful as they Jena 
i- aſſiſt and are neceſſary for thoſe things that are — 4 
a immediately advantagious; as the Rains, that 5 hen. 


nd |} occaſion the Rivers to overflow in Africa, and 
bother Countries, which though they may ſeem 
. to be deſtructive, make eAgypr plentiful and 
fertile, which would otherwiſe be very barren; 
xd |} fo thoſe Clouds which are not immediately ſer- 
Sq: . JJ Re (Ola viceable, 
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viceable, by watering the Fields and Gardens 
in Summer, aud manvring them in Winter, 
nouriſh the Trees. Graſs, &c. which are ſer- 
viceable either to Men, or to thoſe Creatures 
which ſerve them. And not only Plants, Ani- 
mals, Stones, Metals, but greater Maſſes of Mat. 
ter, and even the Celeſtial Globes, which we 
can only contemplate, may be ſerviceable. To 
which we may add, that the Ebbing and Flow- 
ing of the Sex, which Sea-men make a great 
deal of Uſe of; as alſo the Declination and Va- 
riatiou of the Mariners Needle, which may 
depend oa ſome changes, of ſome Internal Parts 
of the Terraqueous Globe, are of great 
Uſe to Pilots, and Navigators; and not to 
mention the Light of the Moon, which ſerves 
to make Moon Dials by; and to tell the various 
times and quantity of the Ebbing and Flowing 
of the Sea, which is beneficial both to Mariners 


and Mathematicians. And the Sun, belides it's 
Light and Heat, which makes it ſerviceable to 


Plants and Animals, which afford both Food 
and Medicines, and ſeveral other Productions 
which are ſerviceable to Man, helps likewiſe 
to dura without common Fire, with her beams, 
paſſing through concave and convex Glaſſes ; 
they alſo help the Gnomiſt to make Dials to 
meaſure time, and the Coſmographers know 


| how to diſcover the Elevation of the Pole, and 


the Latitude of Places, by it's riſing and ſetting, 
they likewile diſcover his Amplitude, which is 


uſeful to Aſtronomers, but more to Navigators; 


aſſiſting them to judge of the Variation of the 


CompiG. And the Conjunction and Oppoſiti- 


on of the Sun and Moon in Eclipſes, though 0 
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be frightful to the Vulgar, yet to skilful Men 
it may be of Service; as to ſettle Chronology 
and rectify the miſtakes of Hiſtorians. As like- 
wiſe, they may be neceſſary to define the Lon- 


i- Þ* gitude of places, or points aſſigned on the Ter- 
t. raqueous Globe, which is uſeful both in Geo- 
e © graphy and the Art of Navigation. Laſtly, tho? 
o the fixed Stars are ſo remote, yet they may be 
'= |: ſerviceable; and though their Influences are 
at little jeſs than the Idols of Aſtrologers, by which 


a- |} they pretend to foretel Changes of Weather, 
y plenty and Dearth, Sickneſs or Health; yet a 
ts skillful Navigator can tell by any of them, the 
at Hour of the Night, and Fiſhermen and Pilots 


tO made uſe of the North Star formerly, to guide 

es them in their Courſes. 

us llhave ſeen a Teleſcope, which was made in G's Ends 
gs I the form of a walking-ſtaff, which would ſerve ta 
rs for ſeveral purpoſes, all which were deſigned by eme In. 
the Artiſt. And a Concave Metalline Burning- e Eu- 


to IM Glaſs, though made uſe of to magnify the Pi- „an de- 


xd I Qures of Objects, or to caſt Images into the Agne. 

ns Air, or concenter the Sun Beams to a Focus; 

ſe pet theſe, and ſeveral other Effects were fore- 

S, 7 ſeen and deſigned by the Artiſt, which Effects 

7 | have no Affinity with theſe. And if we conſi- 

to der, how Indulgent Providence hath been to 

W Man, it will not be unreaſonable to think, that 

d God foreſaw, that ſeveral Uſes might be made * 
g, of his Creatures; which might be diſcovered : 
is | by Human Reaſon, and that he deſigned they . 
s; [7 ſhould reap the benefit of them; which refle- 
ne Gion may recommend the Doctrin of Final 5 
i- Cauſes, toa Philoſopher, who is truly Pious, [ 
it fnce it furniſhes us with Arguments of Grati- 1 
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The Tourtb But to proceed to the fourth propoſition ; 
propoſed, which is, With what Cautions Final Þ 


General 


Queſtion 
conſidered, 


tude to the Author of ſo many Benefits. For if 


we look upon ſo vaſt and curious a piece of 
Workmanſhip, as the World, it will not only!“ 
give us a great Idea of God's Power and Wif |? 
dom, but will raife our wonder and gratitude. Þ* 
Therefore the Ariſtotelians, who thought the 
World Eternal, did not thank God, but Na.! 
ture, for thoſe benefits, whom they thought! 


deſigning in her Actions, and to propoſe Ends 
for the welfare of the Univerſe. To Illuſtrate 
this, we will ſuppoſe, that a Traveller in the 


Eaſt Country, coming to one of thoſe Stately Þ* 
Buildings, they call the Caravanzeras, though! 
he would admire the ſtatlineſs of the Buildings, 
yet ſince it was built only for the Honour and 
Fleaſure of the Builder, he would have no rea- 
ſon to thank him for it; but if he knew that it was 
deſigned to accommodate Paſſengers, he would 
praiſe the Magnificence, with Gratitude for the 


Bounty of the Founder. 


Cauſes are to be conſidered by a Naturaliſt. This 
Queſtion having Relation to ſo many different 


Caſes, in ſo difficult a Subject, we ſhall rather 
point at ſome general things, than ſpend time 
to conſider every particular. But before we 
proceed to this, it will be requilite to obſerve, 


that there are two ways of Reaſoning, about 
the Final Cauſes of Nacural things, which ought 
not to be confounded. Sometimes Arguments 


are drawn from the Uſes of things, with rela- 
tion to the Anthor, and his General Intentions: 
as when from the uſefulneſs of the Eyes to the 
action of Viſion, we infer, that the Eye = 4 

| | made 
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made by an Intelligent Being, who had a pe- 
culiar Care to furniſh Animals with fo neceſſa- 
ry an Organ. And ſometimes from the ſuppo- 
ſed Ends of things, Men deduce Arguments 
both Affirmative and Negative, about the Na- 
ture of things themſelves; and conclude, that 
this Affection of a Natural Body or Part ought 
to be granted, or that to be denyed, becauſe 
the end deſigned may be beſt attained by one, 
rather than or more than another. Theſe 
ſort of Arguments may be reckoned Phyſical 
purely, and the former Phyſico- Theological 
Ones, or Metaphyſical, What we ſhall offer 
in reference therefore to this Grand Queſtion, 
we ſhall refer to five Propoſitions. 


SF, LL 


Atto the Generality of Celeſtial Bodies, it ſeems 
* mot ſafe to propoſe Arguments of their Nature, 
from the ſuppoſition of particular Ends, at leaſt 
of the Human Ones, deſigned by God in framing 
them. 


He Contemplation indeed of the Celeſtial 2h Uf 
1 Part of the World, is ſufficient to en- our Con- 
courage us, to admire the ſtupendious Power or, rs 
and Wiſdom of the Author of ſach immenſe oy — 
Bodies, who hath preſerved ſuch vaſt Orbs, in 
a Conſtant Rapid Motion ſo many Ages, and 
likewiſe a regular One. And we ought to re- 
tura Thanks and Praiſe, to the Goodneſs of Di- 
vine Providence, who hath continued the Mo- 
nog of the Sun and Moon, under that oblique 
8 R 2 Circle 
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be kept in Motion, than the Earth which is his 
Habitation. But if we conſider things as Na- 


illuminate the Earth, if they were twenty times 


Circle the Ecliptick; it requiring Skill in a 
Coſmographer to apprehead, how uſeful the | 
Situations and Motions are to the good of Men, 


and other Animals; and how prejudicial they 


had been, if they had been placed otherwiſe, | 


Yet we are not to conclude, that all the Cele. 
ſtial Bodies were made for the Uſe of Man only; 
or to argue one Syſtem to be true, and another 
falſe, becauſe the former is better fitted to the 
Conveniency of Mankind, and the other per- 
haps uſeleſs or unneceſfary. As when they urge 
that the Sun, &c. ought to be in perpetual Mo- 
tion to ſhine upon the Earth, thinking it more 
convenient for Man, that thoſe Bodies ſhould 


turaliſts, itis inconſiſtent, that a moſt Wiſe A- 
gent ſhould continne ſuch vaſt Bodies in ſuch 
rapid Motions , to illuminate a little Globe, 
which is but a Phyſical Point, in reſpect of the 
immenſe Heavens, whoſe Lights might as well 


leſs, and placed at a nearer diſtance. And it will 
be hard to aſſign, what uſe thoſe Stars are of 
to our Globe, which make up the Milky way, 
fiace they are ſo incapable of enlightening the 
Earth ſingly, that Philolophers for many Ages 
took the whole Aggregate of them, only for a 
Meteor. And what advantage can thoſe fixed 


Stars be to ue, which are only to be diſcovered | 


by a Teleſcope amongſt thoſe which are viſible 
in the Pleiades, or thoſe the naked Eye diſco- 
vers in the Belt or the Girdle of Orion. 


But 
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tut perhaps it may be ſaidthar theſe Celeſti A,. 
al Bodies may be uſetul, as they raiſe our Admi e #n/wer- 


ration and Praiſe, of the Greatneſs and Power “ 


of our Maker, which we readily allow; and tho? 
his Wiſdom may be as conſpicuous, in the Stru- 
2 ure of a Glow- Worm, as of the Stars in the 
Galaxy, yet ſuch vaſt Froductions illuſtrate 
his immenſe Power. But theſe Arguments are 


Metaphyſica', relating to the latentions of God 
in the Univerſe, and which we call Coſmical 
Ends; but teach us nothing of the Determinare 
Nature of particular Bodies. And ſince Phi- 
loſophy only tell us, that one of the Ends 
deſigned in framing the World, was the good 
of Man; the Omniſcient God may have other 
ends in forming thoſe Stars, which are out of 
ſight; to the attainment of which ends, they 
may be admirably contrived, and their Motions 


& ſuitably directed. And our Reaſon, not being 
able to diſcover thoſe Ends, which God's Infi- 
7 nite Wiſdom gives us more Reaſon to believe, 
than our Reaſon can furniſh us with Arguments 
to the contrary, it would bePreſumption to judge 


of the Syſtem of the World, and the lutent of 
the fixed Stars, which are ſo remote, which we 
cannot diſcern without good Teleſcopes, by 
any advantage we receive by them; for thoug 
it be certain, that God deſigned they ſhould be 
ſerviceable to us as well as for other Uſes, yet 
he hath not diſcovered how far they ſhould be 
4 ſerviceable ; and therefore, if they are ſo in any 


degree, that is, as much as he deſigned, and de- 
ſerves our humble Thanks. It is plain, God 
did not deſign equal Advantages to all Parts of 


| the World, ſince the Samoids and Novazemblans 
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want a great many Conveniencies which! 

thoſe in temperate Climates enjoy. 4 
Gd par- But though Philoſophy does not, Revela- | 
ziculy tion tells us, that the World and what is con- 
ends more tained in it, were deſigned for the Uſe of Man,, 
— who hath a right to make Uſe of what te | 
welation Can ſubdue; and that the Sun and Moon were 
than Philo- deſigned for the Uſe of Man, Pal. 104. 19 


* 
ſephy. and therefore the Pſalmiſt might well cry out; cl 
How manifold are thy Works, O Lord! how wiſe. L 


| 
| 

ly haſt thou made them all! Pſal. 104. 24. and 4 n 
elſewhere, The Heavens declare the Glory of God, 1 
and the Firmament ſheweth his handy Work, Pſal.. 
19. 1, but though theſe Expreſſions may excite Þ 
Wonder and Gratitude, yet it is no where ſaid 
in Scripture, that the chief or only Uſe of the 
Celeſtial Globes was for the Uſe of Man; ſo that 
we ought to be very Cautious, how we aſſume | 
to our ſelves, the Liberty of eſtimating the Þ 
Syſtem of the World by our Conveniences: Þ 
And though it be affirmed and agreed, that 
Man alone hath, and Corporeal things have not, 
a Rational Faculty of referring God's Works, 
to his Glory; yet it hath not been proved; and 
1 wonder that Paſſage in Fob hath not been 
conſidered more, where chap. 38 4,5,7- it is ſaid, 
where was thou, when I laid the foundations of tht 
Earth? declare if thou haſt Underſtanding. Mhen] 
the Morning Stars ſang together and all the Sons of | 
God ſhouted for Foy. And it ſeems reaſonable to | 
think, that God created Angels before the 
World, that they might not only ſee but praiſe Þ 
him for his Productions, and the admirable Pro- 
ductions of the Univerſe ; and it appears from 
this Paſſage of Jeb, that there were Intelligent 

Spirits 
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Spirits and SpeQators, as well as Applauders, 
of his Works before Mzn was created. And 
ſince Angels as Intelligent Creatures are of a 
Nobler Order than Man, and are not uacon- 
cerned Spectators of the Works of God, who 
knows, but that there is as much contrivance in 
thoſe Stars, which are only to us, as Declarati- 
ons of their Maker's Power, as in our Globe, 
which may invite their devout Hymns and Ac- 
clamations. Nor will God looſe the Glory of his 
Divine Attributes,though the fixed Stars ſhould 
not be only or principally deſigned for the Ser- 
vice of Men. 


Bodies, on the Uſes they ſeem deſigned for; 
for the Purpoſes of Nature in inanimate and in 
or ganical Bodies are ſo little known, that by 
the curiouſneſs of their Structure, we cannot 
diſcover the particular Ends they were deſigned 
for; and ſince their Motions, are much more 
unconſtant and irregular than thoſe of the Ce- 
leſtial Bodies, we have much more Reaſon to be 
cautious, how we draw Inferences; or ground 
Arguments on ſuch things, as clay, chalk and 
ſtones,whoſe Textures are but-ſimple and ſlight 
in reſpe& of Living Creatures, and may eaſily 
be imitated by Art; Stones or, Metals being 
diſſolved ia proper Menſtruums , and the So- 
lations afterwards chryſtallize. And though 
Revelation tells us of Auimals and Vegeta- 
| bles, rather than inanimate Bodies being ſer- 
viceable to Men, yet one end in forming of 
R 4 taoſe 


But to procecd to a ſecond Caution in ma- ,,.,, , 
king Phyſical Inferences from the ſuppoſed De- Caution 

ſtinations of Celeſtial Bodies, it ſeems not ſafe i» reſpe# 
to build Arguments of the Nature of inanimate 1 


crences. 
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thoſe Bodics may be deſigned for his Uſe as far 
as he is able to apply them. But our Globe be- 
ing about Three Thouſand and Five Hundred 
Miles Semidiameter, and Men by Spades or 
Plum Lines not being able to penetrate into it 
further than a Mile, there may be ſeveral Vi- 
nerals, & c. nearer the Centre, which we ſhall 
never beable to diſcover, which cannot be ſup- 

oſed ts be made for our Uſe, ſince they lye 
bi id and undiſcovered to us. And though it will 
not hence follow, that the World was made 
by Chance, ſince the ſtructure of Animals, &c. 
evince the Exiſtence of a moſt powerful Provi- 
deace &he may beſuppos'd tohave made nothing 
in vain, yet that thoſe inanimate Bodies were 


made for determinateEnds may be known by the 


Knowledge we have of the other Mediums, better 
than by contemplating theſe inanimate Bodies 
themſelves. And it may be a Queſtion, whether 
ſome Bodies may not be made, by a wiſe Agent, 
_ ont of a B Intention, but as Produ— 
ctions of the Eſtabliſhed Laws of Motion; and 
it is poſſible, that many Parts may be ſo placed, 
as not to be ſerviceable to Men; becauſe the 
whole Globe could not otherwiſe be ſuited to 
the General Deſign of the Univerſe, which 
might, if otherwiſe contrived, be leſs ſervicea- 
ble to Man himſelf; for though Eclipſes of the 
Sun and Moon are unwelcom and prejudicial to 
a great many; yet God did not think fit to alter 
the Motions of thole Bodies to avoid ſuch Eclip- 
ſes ; whence it appears,that ſome Phenomena de- 
pend not on the primary Intentions of Nature, 
but are conſequential Effects of the primary 


Conſtitutivn of the World z and the Catholic 
Laws of Motion. 7 if 


A 
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If it be asked, what the hidden Parts of the 
Earth, and thoſe Stars, which are not to be diſ- 
covered by the Eye, u ere made for, if not for the 
Uſe of Man, we had much better acknowledge 
our Ignorance,than ſuppoſe them to be made for 
a particular End, which appears neither worthy 
of the Wiſdom of God, nor to be attainable by 
us. Which would be an Argument of our Re- 


verence for the Author of things, whoſe Works 


and Ends ſurpaſs our Knowledge or Diſco- 
—_— e 5 


PROP. Il 


In the Bodies of Animals, it's oftentimes allowable 
for a Naturaliſt, from the manifeſt and appo- 
ſite Uſes of the Parts, to collect ſome of the par- 
ticular Ends, to which Nature deſtined them. And 
in ſome Caſes we may, fromthe known Nature, 
as well as from the Structure of the Parti, ground 
probable Conjefures , both Affirmative and 
| —_— about the particular Offices of the 
Fart. re 2 


O prevent Miſtakes we ſhall obſerve, that 
| though under this Propoſition; we ſpeak 
of thoſe Ends or Uſes of the Parts of an Ani- 
mal, which reſpe& the Welfare and the Propa- 
gation of the Animal it ſelf ; and therefore call 
them Animal Ends; yet we deny not any thing, 


that may be ſaid in Scripture of God's Deſigns, 


that iatire Animals as well as their Parts ſhould 
be ſerviceable to Man. 1 


_— 


Final Cau- 
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This being premiſed, we ſhall proceed to 
conſider the two parts of this Propoſition di- 
ſtinaly, And Firſt, Final Cauſes are no where 
more evident than in the Structure of Human 
Bodies, diſcovered by Anatomy; which is ſo 
admirably contrived, that I cannot but admire 
a Philoſopher ſhould ever think, ſuch things 
were made by Chance. The Stoick did not with- 
out Reaſon, ask the Epicurean, why Chance 
did not make Palaces, and other Buildings, 
which yet have far leſs Curioſity in them, than 
the Bodies of Men, they conſiſting of but a 
few Materials, as Wood, Bricks, Mortar, Cc. 
in reſpect of the different Parts of an Animal, 
as the Bones, Nerves, Ligaments, Membranes, 
Muſcles, Veins, Arteries, &c. Beſides, the diſ- 
Poſition of the Parts of the fineſt Buildings, are 
but flight in reſpect of the curious contrivance 
in the Structure of the Parts of a Human Body; 
for the Solid Parts are not only reckoned to a- 
mount to ſome Hundreds, each of which vary 
in Bulk, Figure, Conſiſtence, Texture, Situa- 
tion, Connexion, and aptneſs for Motion; but all 
of them are commodiouſly contrived, and very 
ſymmetrical; ſo that a great many of them 
conſpire to thoſe Motions, viz. Leaping, Run- 
ning, Speaking, Swimming, Cc. and though 
ſo many Parts are packed cloſeſy together, and 
have different Motions, yet they do not hinder, 


but promote one another. And how far the 


excellent contrivance of the Parts, contribute 
to our Welfare, appears from Diſeaſes or Hurts, 


when thoſe parts are diſordered; for if a Fin- 


ger be diſordered by a Tumour, or be diſlo- 
cated, or kept in a wrong poſture by 1 
6 5 100S; 
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ctions, or a Solution of Continuity happens, or 
the Tone of the Part is altered by Strains, or 
it hath loſt it's Senſe or Motion by the Palſey, 
or if the Membranes are corroded by ſharp 
Humours, or their Motions are diſordered by 
Cramps or Conyulſions, theſe differences ſhew 
how aptly they were formed, whilſt in a Natu- 
ral State, ſince their change of Figure, Con- 
nection, Tone, Cc. in a preternatural State oc- 
caſions ſuch diforders. ; _. 

The Eye which alone ſerves for the Action The Eye an 
of Viſion, is ſo curiouſly adapted for that pur- 1»fanceof 
poſe, that there is no doubt, but it was deſig- 2 Cau- 
ned for that End. The Muſcles that move it“ “ 
every way, and the Coats and Humours that 
make up the Senſory, have their Bigneſs, Shape, 
Connection, Situation, &c. ſo admirably adap- 
ted, and the Tranſparency of the Cornea and 
the Humours, the Opacity of the Vvea, and 
Semi- opacity of the Retina, as well as the ſeve- 
ral Motions of the Parts, being neceſſary to re- 
ceive, tranſmit, and refract the incident Beams 
of Light, in order to compleat the Organ of 
Viſion, it ſeems as evident, that it was deſigned 
for that purpoſe, as that Teleſcopes were made 
to diſcover the Colours, Magnitude, Shapes 
and Motions of diſtant Objeas. And the Pu- 
pil is ſo much above the Imitation of Art, that 
in N we are obliged to apply to the 

es, Opacous Bodies, with ſeveral 
Circular Apertures, which may let in more 
or leſs Light, as the Objects are more or leſs en- 
lightened ; whereas the Pupil dilates and con- 
traQts it ſelf, as there is occaſion preſently, ex- 
panding, when there is but little Light; and 
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contracting leſt too much Light ſhould offend 
the Organ. And if you conſult Scheiner”s Ocu- 
lus,and Des Cartes his Dioptricks,it will appear, 
that the Eye was not only made with deſign, 
but ſo skilfully, that a Man ought to be well 
acquainted with Opticks, to diſcover the Wiſ⸗ 
dom of the contrivance. And not to mention 
other Parts, which ſeem preordained for certain 
Uſes, all the Parts of the Body, appear to be 
the Effects of an Intelligent Cauſe ; which ap- 
pears more evidently,if we are acquainted with, 
and improve our reflections by Mathematicks, 
Mechanicks and Chy miſtry. 

But the Epicureans ſay, the Parts were firſt 
formed, and their Uſes afterwards found out by 
Men's Sagacity : but to this we anſwer, that 
ſeveral inward Parts as the Heart, Liver, &c. 
perform their Offices, without our knowing 
their Structure or Situation, being far from be- 
ing applyed' to thoſe Uſes by our Sagacity. 
And as for the Parts which ſerve for Voluntary 
Motion, thty cannot be employed till they are 
actually formed; but that hinders not, but that 
they are at the firſt ſo formed, that in due 
time they may be fit for ſuch Uſes. Thus a 
Chick hath Eyes, Wings and Feathers, before 
it is hatched, though in the Egg he cannot make 
Uſe of them, And Nature we ſee hath furniſh- 
ed Pregnant Females, with parts which are uſe- 
| ful for that time, which afterwards fall away, 
and turn into Ligaments, and ſerve no longer 
for the former, but for another Uſe. And as 
the Umbelical Veſſels, and the Placenta, are of 
no Uſe to the Female before Conception, thoſe 
Parts ſeem to be deſigned more for the Propa- 

CW * 
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gation of the Species, than the Preſervation of 
the Animal; which Deſtination being accompli- 
ſhed, at a convenient Age, it ſeems to be deſig- 
ned by our Provident Creator for the continua- 
tion of the Species. And rhough Mens Sagaci- 
ty may have diſcovered the Uſes of ſome of the 
Parts, which cannot be proved to be primarily 
intended by God ; yet it does not follow, that 
thoſe Uſes were not intended, which are made 
within us, orare as it were intruded upon us. 
And as for other Uſes it does not appear incre- 
dible, but that he who hath ſo much Goodneſs 
and Preſcience, and furniſhed Man with Limbs 
as well as rational Endowments of the Mind, 
and bath formed ſeveral Parts double, that one 
might ſupply the loſs of the other, conld fore- 
ſee what Uſes Men might make of ſuch Parts, 
and might contrive them fit for thoſe Uſes. 
As ſuppoſing a Wiſe Man ſhould ſend his Son to 
travel, and give him a Pocket Dial with a Mag- 
netic Needle,though he ſhould commonly make 
uſe of it only to find the hour of the Day, yet 
at Sea or on ſome wild Plain, he might make 
uſe of it to guide his Courſe or ſteer the Veſſel; 
which uſes though the Effect of his Sagacity, yet 
his Father may be ſuppoſed to have deſignedly 
furniſhed him with it for ſuch incident occaſions, 
that he might diſtinguiſh the South and North 
Points of the Horizon , which could not be 
done with an ordinary gnomical Dial; ſo one 
that hath taught another to paint Laudskips, 
when he gives him a Pencil and a Pallet furni- 
ſhed with Colours to draw a particular Proſpect 
cannot be ſuppoſed but to have given it him to 
other Purpoſes, if occaſion requires, 

But 


 ConjeFures 
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From But to proceed to the ſecond Part of the Pro- 
knownEnds poſition, via. That from known Ends as well as 
particulsr the particular Structure of the Parts, we may 
of the Uſs draw probable Conjectures, about the Uſe of 
of theParts the Parts, which ſuppoſes that the Parts were 
mey be not only deſigned for particular Uſes, but that 
rann. theParts were commodiouſly contrived for thoſe 
Uſes or Ends, thoſe being intended as well as the 
welfare of the whole. And indeed if we conſi- 
der, how aptly the Parts are fitted for the Ends 
we diſcover them to be deſigned; when by the 
ſtructure, another Part ſeems leſs fit for that pur- 


— 
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oſe, we cannot ſuppoſe it primarily deſigned 


or that end, for which the other appears more 
aptly formed, but that that Part was deſigned 
for that end, which ſeems moſt aptly fitted for 
it. Thus the Chriſtalline Humour was looked 
upon to be the Seat of Viſion, till Scheiner in 
his Tract, Eatituled Ocalus, ſhewed, that it 
wanted thoſe requiſites to make it fit for that 
Uſe, which the Ratina is furniſned with. And the 
Famous Harvey,firſt ſuppoſed,that theBloodCir- 
culated, becauſe the Valves in theVeins muſt hin- 
der the Flux of Blood towards the Limbs, and 
permit it to flow through the Veins towards the 
Heart; which he therefore ſuppoſed to move 
through the Arteries to theLimbs, &thence to the 
Heart through the Veins, the Valves not oppo- 
fing it's Motion that way. Thus the Antients 
ſuppoſed the Parts to be nouriſhed by the Ve- 
nal Blood, whereas the Moderns teach, that 
they are nouriſhed by it in it's Paſſage through 
the Arteries, the Spirituous Parts being more 
agitated and impelled into the pores through 
which they are to paſs, by the force of the Lat- 
ter, 
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ter, as they are of a Congruous ſhape and ſize, 
to paſs through thoſe Pores. We might add 
more Inſtances of this kind, were it neceſſary, 
it being uſual for Anatomiſts, when they treat 
* of the Phyſiological and Pathological Parts of 
| Phyſick, to draw Arguments, both affirmative 
and negative, about the Uſe of the Parts, 
from their aptneſs or unfitneſs to ſerve for 
* fuch Ends. Which way of arguing, ſince 
itt is made ſo much uſe of, we ſhall proceed 
do give a Caution about it in the following Pro- 


PROP. Ill: 


It is Rational, from the manifeſt fitneſs of ſome 
wings, to Coſmical or Animal Ends or Uſes, 


to infer, that they were framed or ordained in re- 
ference thereunto, by an intelligent and deſigning 
Agent. 


[nce ſeveral Ingenious Men, have along , 
0 with other Innocent Opinions of Epicurus, the Cauſe 
entertained ſuch, as exclude the Influence of of che afe- 
God and a Providence upon the Motions of % 
Matter, and referred thoſe productions to a . 
caſual Concourſe of Atoms, we ſhall here fhew, 
that in the Structure and Nature of Animals, 
there are ſome things which argue a higher and 
nobler principle than blind Chance, the Excel- 
lences of the Contrivance ſhewing the Wilſ- 
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The Parts 
of Animals 
made with 


Defizn. 


And Firſt, The Bodiesof Animals, are not only 
furniſhed with neceſſary and convenient Parts, 
but extraordinary proviſion againſt Caſualties. 
Thus though a Man might live and propagate 
his Species with one Eye, vet God hath fur- 
niſhed him with two, leſt one, by accidents, 
ſhould be deſtroyed ; and it one Ear grow deaf, 
the other performs the Office of hearing in it's 
Room. Thus Man is furniſhed with double 
Parts, where that duplicity may, be permitted, 
without inconveniency. On the Contrary, in 
other Caſes, Providence hath been more ſpa- 
ring, ſome Veſſels having double Coats, which 
within the Skull have not, as the Arteries, which 
are almoſt like Veins, the Skull being their 
Defence from outward Injuries. 

And that the Parts of Animals are formed 
with deſign, appears from thoſe Parts of the 
Womb or Fætus, which appear but at certain 
times, when they are Uſeful. Thus the Um- 
belical Veſſels are produced, to be Channels to 
the Blood, and alimental Juice aud Spirits be- 
twixt the Womb and the Fætus, which as ſoon 
as the Child is Born, are thrown off as Uſe- 
leſs, as well as the Membranes that involved it; 
where that part of the Umbelical Veſſels which 
extend from the Navel to the Liver, degene- 
rate into a Ligament. Aud the Foramen Ova- 
le through which the Blood paſſes from the 
right Ventriele of the Heart to the left, is ſoon 


obliterated, when the Child is Born, and the. 
Blood paſſes through the Pulmonick Veſſels. 


Which Inſtances ſeem to prove, that theſe Parts 
were made by deſign, and intended to ſerve 
the Turns they ſerve for, 


Other 


man By if a By 
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Other Arguments may be drawn from the uind, 
Inſt in as of Animals, ſome of which reſpect the Ae 
Individuals they belong to; others the Propaga- of 8 
tions of their Species, and ſome both, of u hich 

| Hiſtorians and Travellers give us ſeveral In- 
ſtances, eſpecially if we take the word lnſtinct 
in a Latitude comprizing thoſe ſhifts and me- 
thods, ſome Animals make Uſe of, to eſcape or 
ſhun dangers; to provide for their future Ne- 
ceſſities, or catch their Preys. Several Poets and 
other credible Writers have given ſtrange Ac- 
counts of the wonderful Sagacity and Govern- 
ment of Bees, in relation to Oeconomy as well 
© asPoliticks: And | my ſelf, having kept a tran- 
ſparent Hive, a long time in my Cloſer, out of 
which there was a Paſſage into a Garden, have 
| often obſerved thoſe Creatures at work, both 
making their Combs, and filling them with Ho- 
ney, which were good jnſtances of their Natu- 
| 


ral Inſtincts and Providence, thoſe Creatures 
contriving ſo many Cells in the Area of one of 

| their Combs, with as much Skill, in ſo little a 
iſpace as a Mathematician could do. And they 
| not only lay up theic Honey ſeaſonably againſt 
, © Winter, but cloſe up the Cells with covers of 
Wax, which preſerve the Honey from ſpilling, 
aud from external injuries. They likewiſe keep 

in their Hives in bad Weather, and when they 
Zo out return before a ſtorm, which we cannot 
IF foreſee; but this may be the Effect of their ten- 
derneſs and quickneſs of Senſe, as we ſee Wea- 
ther-Glafles and wounded and crazy Perſoas, 

are effected with ſuch begianings of ſuch chag- 

ges of Weather, as are not perceived by other 

Men. But what is very obſervable in Bees is, 

| that 
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that after a fighr, they take up their dead, and 


carry them a conſiderable diſtance from their 


Hives. | 


«rs aud Another Inſtance of the Iuſtinct, Providence 


Spiders I- hath implanted in ſmall Inſects, may be taken 


ftances of 
Final Cau- 


from Ants, to whom Solomon ſends the ſluggard; 


* ſince they heap up Proviſion in the Summer, and 
bite off the ends of the Corn, leaſt the moilture 
ot the ground ſhould make the grains they lay 
up, ſprout; which is an Argument of their lu— 
duſtry and Sagacity. And the admirable skil 
and contrivance of Spiders is no leſs worthy 


our Notice, their curious Webs being aptly + 
made to catch their flying Prey, which they do 
not by Example ſince if their Eggs are hatched Þ 


in a Glaſs by the heat of the Sun, as ſoon as they 
are formed they begia to ſpin. And the Eggs 
of Silk worms hatched by the heat of the Sun or 
external heat in a place, where there had been 
none before, at the proper ſeaſon, climb up to 
proper places prepared for them, and weare 
their curions oval Priſons,ia which they enclok 


themſelves, uareveled into Silk very fine and 


{lender. 


But Inſects alone have not this provident lu: 


duſtry, of whom the Poet ſays, 


Ingentes animos anguſto in Pectore verſant, 


inſſauc es 


f Since it is to be obſerved in greater Animals, 6 


rhe heu- Beavers; which by their ſharp Teeth cut pieces 


dat ludu- of Wood fit for their purpoſe, and build them- Þ 
fry of Bea- ſelves Houſes againſt Winter, ſometimes with Þ 
an upper Story, which they may retire to, when] 


the Water over flows below; and theſe Houſes 
are 
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are built in convenient Places, as near ſome Ri- 
ver, where they may be furniſhed with Fiſh; the 
entrance of which is ſo near, that they way 
immediately leap into the Water, whea their 
Houſes are attacqued. And to enable them the 
better to ſwim, and to catch their Prey, two 
of their Feet are furniſhed with broad Mem- 
branes betwixt the Toes, like the Feet of 
Geeſe. 

To theſe Inſtances we ſhall add, ſome Obſer- 
vations of thoſe Actions that concern the Pro- 
pagation of their Species, and the various 


Conſtructions, as well as Materials of their Neſts, 


and their Situations, And it is obſerved, that 
Apes and Monkeys, which climb Trees to come 
at Birds Eggs, and peculiarly affect one ſors of 


Birds Eggs, that Bird builds it's Neſt, ſuſ- 
pended at a flexible Branch that hangs over 


the Water, ſo that their Enemies cannot ſwim 


to come at them underneath, and are afraid to 


Venter upon thoſe flexible Branches the Neſt N 

hanged at. And Waſps build their Neſts very 

curiouſly under Ground, where their young 

ones lie hid, till they are ready to fly away. But 2% Propa. 
theſe things are much Inferjor to that Provi- garionef 
dence Animals are furniſhed with, for the Pro- euere 
pagation of their Species; it is very obſervable — 
how ſeveral Birds build their Neſts of different fancer of 


Materials, and ſuch odd ones, that one would Provi- 


wonder how they ſeek and find ſuch out, I ce. 
have ſeen a Neſt of an Eaſtern Bird, which was 
made of a white Subſtance, almoſt like 1hyo- 
calls, which may be diſſolved in Liquors, and 
ſo well taſted, that in the Southera Parts of 
India they make Sawce of it. The „ 

8 2 « 
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alſo of ſeveral Neſts is very remarkable, both in 
their ſuitable Bigneſs,aswell as in their Warmth 
and Softneſs ; which are the more to be admi- 

ed; thoſe Creature having nothing but their 
Beaks and Feet to build them with. Their Si- 
tuations alſo ſhews a great deal of Providence 
and Fore-fight; as the Pendulous Neſts of Swal- 
lows, aad the Crafty hidden Ones of other 
Birds, eſpecially thoſe juſt now mentioned, to 
preferve them from Apes and Monkeys; and 
thoſe well taſted ones, which are only to be found 
upon high and ſteep Rocks, and ſuch concave 
Parts ot them as look down upon the Sea, where 
they are hard to be come at with Poles and Fonts, 
which makes them very dear in the Eaſt Indies 
themſelves. laſects alſo take a great deal of 
Care in contriving their Neſts in ſecure Places, 
as Waſps, which are under Ground ; and Saails, 
whoſe Eggs | have found under Ground and 
hatched in Glaſſes wich the ſame Earth, they 
have been found in. We might add ſeveral 
Effects and Arguments of God's wonderful Pro- 
vidence in the Propagation of Animals, by di- 
ſtinguiſhing their Sexes, and furniſhing both 
with Organs and Appetites fit for the iucreaſe 
of their kinds; to which we might add, the 
formation of the Fætus in the Womb, without 
the Females knowledge; the Subtlety and Cou- 
rage of ſeveral Animals to hide and defend their 
Young : alſo the Proviſion that is made for the 
Nouriſhment of the Fætus, and the welfare of 
the Female after it is brought forth, but to eau« 
metate au theſe would be too tedious, 
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, We ſhall in the next place proceed to ſnew, Seme Ob- 
that the meaneſt Parts of Animals, formed ſ-rvotions 
With the leaſt contrivance, are worthy of their 32 ad 
Author. As the Teeth which are the leaſt E. pe. 
laborate Parts of a Human Body, yet afford 

a great many Obſervations not unworthy our 
Notice. And Firſt, Though other Bones ceaſe 

to grow when a Man is arrived at his full Sta- 

ture, yet the Teeth continue to grow all a 

Man's Lite time. This is evident ia their keep- 

ing the ſame Length always, and when one 1s 

loſt the Oppoſite hath Liberty to grow iato 

the Space left by it, and increaſes it's Length, 

becanſe not worn by an Oppoſite; whereas thoſe 

that are continually worn by Maitication would 

be conſumed without this continual Growth, 
Secondly, That Part of them which is above the 

Gums hath no Perioſteum , which would make 

them ſubject to Pain and Lacerations 7 hirdly, 

That they may he fit to break and grind the A- 

limeat to pieces, they are of a ſtronger and 

harder Subſtance than other Bones; and | have 

heard of ſome, which have been ſo ſtrongas to 

ſtrike fire, when ſtruck againſt another ht Bo- 

dy. Fourthly, That theſe Bones may be thebetter 


nouriſhed, ia the Greater Channel of each Jaw, 


an Artery, a Vein and a Nerve are lodged to 
ſupply them with conſtant Nouriſnment, which 
ſend twigs through leſſer Cavities to the Root of 
each Tooth. Fifthly, a Human Fztus is ſeveral 


Months without Teeth, having no occaſion for 


them whilſt it ſucks,& leaſt they ſhould hm tthe 
Nipples ofthe Mother's Breaſts: Whereas Brutes, 
which are often obliged to feed upon Aliment, 
that is not very ſoft, are boru withTeeth ready 


PREY 
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formed. Si vthiy, Since it might be prejudicial to 
have the Bone of one piece, we are furniſhed 
with ſeveral; and fince we feed upon different 
ſorts of Aliment, which are to be differently 
prepared in the Mouth, to promote their Dige- 
ſtion in the Stomach, we have not only oppo- 
fite Teeth, but of different ſhapes for different 
Uſes. Thus the tore-teeth called Dentes Inciſorii 
are broad and ſharp to cut in pieces the more 
telding Aliment ; others are ſtronger and fit. 
ſhaped to tear any thing that is tough, as 
thoſe called the Eye-teeth, and reſembling thoſe 
of Dogs are called Canin: The reſt are made 
broad and flattiſh and uneven, that they may 
grind the Aliment cut in pieces by the others, 
and therefere are called Molares. Seventhly,Since 
the Operations of the Teeth require frength 
and firmneſs , not only in themſelves, but the 
Inſtruments that move the Jaw, the Lower, 
which is only Moveable,is furniſhed with ſtrong 
Muſcles to move it forceably againſt the upper, 
each Tooth being not only placed in a ſtrong 
Socket, but furniſhed with ſuch Roots, as may 
make them fitter for their diſtint Offices; the 
Inciſores and Canini having only one Root, and 
the other three, and ſometimes four in the np- 
per Jaw , whoſe Subſtance is ſomething ſofter, 
and which are employed like Anvils, for the 
lower to ſtrike and preſs againſt ; for which 
reaſon, the Lower Jaw hath a ſtrong Muſcle on 
each ſide to move it with greater force againſt 
the upper Jaw. | 
But perhaps, it may be here objected , that 
ſome other Creatures have not ſo many Teeth 
as Man, nor ſo commodiouſly placed and ſhaped, 
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and others have none at all, and that other Ani. 
mals have other Parts leſs convenient in their 
kind, or are not ſo well provided for as they 
would be, if they were not caſual Productions, 
rather than of an intelligent deſigning Artiſt. 
To anſwer this Objection, the ſame Anſwer may 
be given, as in caſe of the different ſtructure of 
the Eye above mentioned mutatis mutand:s, the 
reaſon why this or that Species of Living Crea- 
tures hath not the ſame ſtructure, or that an 
Organical Part is not fo placed, being, becauſe 
it would not be ſo proper for other Ends more 
important to the Welfare of the Animal, that 
ſuch a ſtructure as we ſhould prefer; and what 
we think wanting or amiſs may be provided for 
by other contrivances, which make it ſerviceable 
and ſymmetrical to the other Parts of the Bo- 
dy, and performing other Offices, beſides the 
"chief, may bemore uſeful to the Animal it be- 
longs to, than it would be otherwiſe. Thus Ox- 
en and Sheep and other ruminating Beaſts have 
fewer Teeth than Horſes, Dogs,&c. But this is 
made amends for by their Power and Inſtinct of 
chewing the cud, which ſecond Attrition fur- 
ther grinds the Aliment already ſoftened , and 


alſo by their ſucceſſive Cavities or Stomacks, 


called by the diſtinguiſhing Names of Primus 
venter, Reticulum, Omaſus and Abomaſus, where 
the Aliment is gradually tranſmitted, and fur- 
ther elaborated: The Beaver, Turtoiſe,&Bee,who 


ſucks the Exudations of Flowers with his long 


Bill, and other Creatures have their Mouths,as 
well as their way of preparing their Aliment for 


the Stomach, very differently formed from Men, 


yet very conveniently for them. So that there 
| 6 4 is 


264 


is good reaſon, why God hath not given all A- 
nimals the ſame Parts: His Wiſdom and Pro. 
viience being illuſtrated by ſhewing, that the 
ſeeming Omiſſfions of this or that Fart, is not 
neceſſary in thoſe Animals, where it is not to be 
found; and that he furaiſhes others with ſuch 
Parts as their neceſſity and welfare make neceſſi.- 
1y to make them compleat; for which reaſon, 
God hath not furniſhed Man with ſuch a broad 
thin Membrane to cover his Eyes, as he hath 
Frogs and ſeveral forts of Birds. It is no Omiſſi- 
dn, that Girls have not ſwelling Breaſts, before 
they are capable of Generation, no more than 
it is to diſcontinue the Placenta, when they are 
not with Child. Thus Bats afford us an Argu- 
ment of our Creators Skill, which fly like Birds, 
and yet have no Feathers, but differ in ſhape from 
other Birds; where we may ſee, what compen- 
fition is made for Parts which ſeem deficient, or 
are not ſo advantagious as in other birds; we 
may further ſee,what Care the Author of things 
takes of the *ymmetry of Parts, and the fitneſs 
ot the Parts for the place they are to live in; 
for a Bat ſometimes flying like a Bird,and ſome- 
times living like a Moule, ought to have parts 
ſuitable for thoſe ends; and therefore in reſpect 
of the firſt Action he is provided with a broad 
Membranous Expanſion inſtead of Feathers, and 
with articulated Toes inſtead of Wings ; and 
that he may not be obliged to ſettle upon the 
ground , except when there is occaſion, each 


Wing hath a ſtrong crook; like a Birds claw,by 


. which he can faſten himſelf to Trees, Walle, &c. 
and keep himſelt at what diſtance he pleaſes 
ton the grouad ; and ſince he hath Teeth to 

ä che w 
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chew his food, he wants not a Crop or a ſtrong 


Muſculous Stomach as Birds have. And not to 


mention other differences in ſtructure, ſince the 
Female brings forth her Voung alive, ſhe is fur- 
niſhed with an Uterus; 2nd as ſhe excludes not 
Nouriſhment along with her Voung, as Birds do, 
that lay Eggs, e hath Dugs to ſuckle her 
Young ; and no more than two, ſince ſhe brings 
forth but two at a time. 


| might mention various Inſtances of the ae 
Contrivances of ſeveral Animals different from «iferencly 


Man, in the Fabrick of their Mouth and other F* 
parts, which receive and prepare their Nou- 
riſhment ; but not to mention the Mouths of 
Tortoiſes, Cameleons, &c. whoſe hard Gums 
ſupply the want of Teeth, we ſhall ſubjoyn the 
Account of an American Beaſt mentioned by. 
Hernandus called Achoas and Tamendoas, vid. 
Schett. PHy / Curioſl. 8 c 5. Offenduntur apud Tuca- 
tenſes quadrupedes quidem, dorſo preduro & fulvi, 
agrorum magnitudine, ſed qui ventre circiter ter- 
ram att ing ant, dentium omnino expertes ſunt; & 
ſolum for micarum venenatu vi vant quarum cu- 
mulos duobus mag nis ung uibus quibus ſinguli anteri- 
ores pedes armantur, excavant, turbantq; ac dein- 
de exerta lingua, que dotranto longior eſt, ſcabra, 
teres ac pennam anſerinam craſſa, formicas eam con- 
ſcendentes ac denſantes ſuſcipiunt, eademq; contra 
ta, & in os, quod mirum in modum anguſtum & 
parvum eſt, recepta, gratum ſibi pabulum capiunt; 
& innocentium Animalium præda potiuntur. And 
Piſo in his Hiſtory of Braſile mentions two 
kinds, the greater and the leſs, which he calls 
Tamanduas and Myrmecophaga , of which he 
gives the following Account, J. 5. Nat. Hiſt. - 
Me 


ormed 
from Max. 
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Several o- 


Med. c. 22. Utræq; ſunt Noct ambule pabuli cauſa , 
Cicurate carne quæq; veſcuntur, ſed minutim con- 
ſeiſſa quia non * capite, promuſcide, ſed & ore 
ſunt anguſto, acuminato , edentuloq,, lingua deniq; 
inſt ar Chraſſionis EChorde, tereti adeoq; longa pre- 
ſertim: In Tamandua majori , ut duorum pedum 
longitudinem exce dat; atq:;, proinde duplicata 
(quod notatu ſane dignum) quaſi canuli incumbit 
inter inferiores genas, quam eſuriens madidam ex- 
erit; & arborum truncis diu imponit, mox formi- 


cis opert am repente retrahit: Si alte fodiendo late- 


bra earum detegi poſtulant;Unguibns id præſtat com- 


mode, quibus pedes poſteriores inſtrucii ſunt ſatis 


validi & longis numero quinq; anteriores quatuor, 
iiſq; recurvis, duobus in medio maxi mis. 
But Organical Parts may be otherwiſe uſeful, 


ther Dife- heſides in their primary and main Function; for 


rences and 
Uſes to be 


gconfidered. 


ſhough the Eye lids, their Motions and' their 
little Glands are not all neceſſary to the AR of 
Viſionzyet they are to compleat the Welfare of the 
Organzas appears, when the Eye lids are affected 
with any Diſtem per. And beſides theſe Ules of 
the Parts, Which are diſcovered by Anatom), 
there may be others which, we may ſay, have Cy 
.mical Uſes, theſe parts elaborating ſeveral ſorts 
of Spirits; beſides which, there may be yet o- 
ther Advantages to beconſidered in a Human 
Body. which are Mechanical; for which the dit- 
frees ſhapes and ſtructures of the Muſcles, and 
the Fabrick of the Bones, eſpecially their Pro. 
elles and Protuberances are adapted. And in 
Pther Parts, Optical Reaſons, as in the Eyes, are 
to he conſidered, before we can apprehend the 
Intentions of the Maker of them. As though the 


Ghriſtallige Humour is more Globous in moſt 
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Fiſhes than in Men, yet he who underſtands the 
Doctrin of Refractions, and that Fiſhes are to 

” ſee under water through a thicker Medium, will 
5 be ſatisfyed, that that Figure is not an Imperfe- 

Cin but an Advantage. And there are ſo many 
Sciences and Parts of Knowledg, ſome of which 

are yet undiſcovered, which are requiſite to e- 

nable a Man to knowGod's Ends in formingthe 
Bodies of Animals, that none that hath Know- 
| ledg will, except raſhly condemn them; and thoſe 
v ho know the moſt will rather admire them; & 
Men may eaſily be too forwards in a ffir ming, 

that a part is unskilfully made, becauſe they 
Rkno all the Uſes it was deſigned for. 
And though we underſtand not the Reaſon, ow 7; 
l. 1 , : 5 no- 
why in particular Creatures, ſome Parts are rance no 


„ dot to be found, and why ſome differ in frame Amen 
+ | Or ſituation from Men, yet we are not to con- =_ 
be clude, that they are caſually or 4mprovidently ance. 


4 made. Since we cannot find the Reaſons by 
anſwers from Brutes about their Bodies, as we 
may from Men; and though we have ſo much 
) advantage in Human Bodies, as well as by the 


0 pProgreſs in Anatomy, &c. yet the Uſes of ſeve- 
o. | #2] Viſible Parts, and eſpecially Inviſible Ones, 
2s Spirits, Salts, &c. are ſtill in a great Mea- 
H. ſure unknown; and therefore it is no wonder, 
4 || if in Bodies which we have leſs Opportunities 
0 of being curious in, we have not the Know- 
in | Jedge of their Uſes, and are not able to give 
| en account of them. For in Mans Veins there 
he are Numerous Valves, whoſe Uſes were ſo lon 

he | unknown, that an Epicurean Phyſitian might 


e bave looked upon them as Superfiuous Parts; 
es which ſince the Circulation of the Blood have 
7 : been 
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been found Uſeful. And here we ſhall obſerve, 
that as God is a free and wiſe Agent, it needs 
not be thought ſtrange he ſhould adora ſome 
Animals with Parts deſigned not ſo much for 
their Welfare as their Beauty; as the Cameleon 
hath a Diſpoſition to change Colours, and we 
ſee Pidgeons, Parrots, humming Birds, &.. 
curiouſly adorned with Feathers of different 
Colours. Whereas on the other hand, ſome. 
times we ſee ſome Creatures furniſhed witch no 
wore Parts than what are requiſite for their 
Uſe, as the Vetns are obſerved to have no more 
but one Coat or Membrane, and lie mor: ex- 
poſed than the Arteries that attend them; which 
have ſtronger Coats, that they may be able to 
carry a more agitated and ſpirituous Liquor, 
impelled by the ſtrong impulſe of the Heart. 
To which we ſhall add, that the Arteries with- 
in the Skull, are more thialy Coated than elſe- 
where, the Skull being a defenſe to thoſe Veſlels, 
And though the Nerves lie deep that they may 
be defended from External Cold and other In- 
juries, and be kept ſafe and warm, yet it being 
requiſite, the Optick Nerverſhould be expanded 
in the Eye, the Coats of the Nerve and other 
Coats of the Eye, are firmer than the Dura and 
Pia Mater, and are not only ſenſible of Cold, 
but will bear the Contact of Liquors aud other 
offenſive things, whoſe Pungency would put 
other Nerves into Convulſive Motions. Thus 
God like an Excellent Writing Maſter, beſtows 
ſome things Ornamental more than Neceſſary, 
like Flouriſhes on Capital Letters, and ſome- 
times uſes Characters, and: ſome of them dit- 
ferently ſhaped, as in different Linguages to 
expreſs 
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expreſs the ſame Letter; and ſometimes uſes 
ſtrokes and daſhes for Letters or Syllables, to 
expreſs things compendiouſly. And it is very 
likely, that God by the variety of his Works, 
deſigned to ſhew the greatneſs of his Wiſdom, 
in forming the Parts of Animals variouſly, as 
well as in beautifying them; and might alſo de- 
ſign the innocent Delight of Man, by the cu- 
rious Colours and Shapes of ſeveral Flowers, 
the Melodious Tunes ot Singing Birds, and the 
variety of Colours ia the Feathers of Birds, eſ- 
pecially thoſe in a Peacocks Train. - 

We are not ſo able to judge of Wiſdom, as 
we are ot Juſtice and Veracity, the laſt; being fandings 
to be judged of by eternal and fixed Bounds ft to 
or Rules, which are to be apprehended by a 14. f 
moderate Underſtanding. But the Deeper Wiſ- _ *. 
dom is, the more it is unfathomable, and it's 
Actions the leſs to be judged of. So that tho? 
we may know that God acts wiſely, by the ad- 
mirable tendency of things towards deſigned 
Ends; yet we cannot ſafely conclude, what he 
does unwiſe, becauſe we cannot diſcover their 
Tendency ; for ſo wiſe an Agent may have 
Ends which we cannot diſcern, or ſo much as 


ſuſpect; and may make uſe of ſuch means to 


obtain his Eads, whoſe co-operations we may 
thiak uſeleſs or improper, which being far a- 
bove our reach, we muſt cenſure the Wiſdom 
of his proceedings but very raſhly. it would 
be raſhneſs for a Man to condemn the Lines up- 
on a double Horizontal Dial, becauſe they are 
not neceſſary to ſhew the Hour of the Day, ſince 
we may ſuppoſe the Mathematician that drew 
them, had more ends than one ia making 3 
an 
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and did not make them by Chance, or for want 
of Skill, though he who cenſured them for want 
of Knowledge, did not know the deſign of the 
-Artiſt. If an Indian Fiſherman ſhould come a. 
board of a Man of War under Sail, though he 
would ſoon 'perceive that this floating Building 
Was very skilfully contrived ; yet if he ſhould 
Fe no Uſe made of the Guns or Anchors in Sail. 
ing, tie would be apt to think, that thoſe heavy 
Bodies were uſeleſs and burthenſom; but being 
told, that 'the Guns were for defence, and the 
Anchors to ſtop the Ship in convenient places 
in Storms, he would ſoon ſee that he blamed 
the Builders and Furniſners of the Ship, for 
thoſe things they ought to be commended for, 
and that his Ignorance and not their Skill was 
in fault. Thus much we have ſaid to ſnew the 
Vanity of thoſe, who have more Wit than Phi- 
Te or Piety; and to-convince them of, as 
-well as manifeſt, the admirable Wiſdom of God, 
to which Intent, we have beſides General No- 
tions layed down \ particular Inſtances of his 
Divine Skill. Indeed, Boundleſs Wiſdom is 
one Attribute included in the Idea of a Being 
- infinitely-perfe&t ; but ſich a General and Inde- 
Anite Idea will not give us ſo much cauſe to ad- 
mire, and ſhew a Veneration for it, as the Know- 
ledge and Conſiderations of the admirable Con- 
triwance of the particular Productions of that 
bo Wiſdom, and their exquiſite aptneſs 
"for the Ends and Uſes they were deſigned for. 


Prop. 
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PR Ob. IV. 


That we be not over haſty in Concluding, nor too po- 


ſtitive in aſſerting, that this or that muſt be, or 1s 


the particular deſtined Uſe of ſuch a things or 
the Motive that induced the Author of Nature 
to frame it thus. 


| Rom what we have ſaid, it appears, that The Reaſon 
ſome Parts, as the Eyes are ſo excellently why we 


contrived, and are ſo manifeſtly fitted for ſuch 2 ea- 
Uſes, that it would be heedleſneſs or per verſ- #7 © 


the true 


neſs to deny them to be deſigned for ſuch Uſee, g/. HF ;he 
as the Eye for ſeeing. But the Uſes of all the Parrs in- 


Parts, eſpecially the Internal, are not ſo evi- rn 


dent; and ſeveral Uſes are either neceſſary, or 


conduce to the Welfare of the Animal, for 


which no Part ſeems apparently to be deſtina- 
ted; and it is too difficult to determine the true 


Uſes of ſome Parts to draw certain and Phyſio- 
logical Inferences from thence, for which Dif- 
ficulty there ſeems to be four Reaſons, all of 
which or moſt occur in each Caſe, _ 20 
And Firſt, The whole Animal is but a Part The ff 
of the Univerſe, and therefore the Parts it Raf 


_ conſiſts of, cannot be ſuppoſed to have been 


formed only for it's own ſake ; and When the 


Parts are ſaid to becontrived for the beſt ad van- 
tage to the Animal, we ſuppcſe it to be meant 


in a Limited Senſe, viz. as far'as the welfare 


ot the Animal is conſiſtent with the General 


Ends of God, in the Government and Conſti- 
tution of the Univerſe; which Ends relating po 
the 
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the whole World, or conſiderable Parts of it, a 


the Globe of the Earth, the Planets, &c, we 
call thoſe Coſmical Ends. And though it is not 
yet proved, that none of theſe Ends are diſco. 
verable by us, yet it is no eaſie Task to diſco. 
ver them all; yet it is Preſumption to ſuppoſe, 
that the Welfare of particular Animals 1s fur. 
ther deſigned than conſiſts with the Coſmical 
Ends of the Univerſe, and the Courſe of God's 
General Providence, to which his ſpecial Pro. 
vidence in reſpect of particular Animals is but 
Subordinate. And though it is raſhneſs to aſſign 
poſitively God's Ends in framing the World, 


the variety of his Works, that the different 
Contrivances in the Structure of Animals, might 
_ * exerciſe and manifeſt what the Apoſtle, Epheſ. 
3. 19. on another Account Styles u- 
ec cid d Ore, The Multifarious or Me. 
ni fold Wiſdom of God. Man being eſteemed the 
moſt perfect of Animals, even in reſpect of his 
- Body; fo that if he had deſigned to give every 
Animal the moſt advantagious Structure he could 
contrive, he muſt have formed no other Ani - 
mals but Men; and then there could not have 
been ſuch variety of Contrivances amongſt A- 
nimals, to recommend the Wiſdom of the Cre- 
ator in making ſo many Creatures, which, tho 
not _— perfect, are well framed for the 
Purpoſes deſigned, and therefore it is no refle- 
Sion on Providence, that he hath not given 
Men Wings as well as Birds, nor Fiſhes four 
Feet, nor Birds Fins and Scales; ſince they 
would have been ſuperfluous and troubleſome, 
or would not have anſwered the deſign 2 
ing 


yet it ſeems to be one of the Grand Motives of Þ 


Chap. II. of Final Cauſes. 


= king ſome Animals live on Earth, and ſo ne on 
Water, whereas when he deſigned they ſhould 
live on both, he furniſhed them with ſuitable 
Parts, as a Beaver aad a Frog. This conſiderati- 
on tells us 2 Reaſon , why Vegetables were not 


the Food of all Animals, ſome feeding on Fleſh, 
and furniſhed with Appetites and Organs to de- 
your others, and live upon the Deſtruction of 
the Weaker , and were it not for the ſame it 
would be hard to ſhew , why the Safety of A- 
nimals of the ſame kind, ſhould not be equally 
provided for; for we ſee, that ſome Ants and 
Glow-worms are furniſhed with Wings, and 
ſome not. And amongſt Mankind we fee, the 
Female Sex are not ſo happily framed for their 
own Welfare as the Male; ſince the Womb and 


other Parts, which only ſerve to the Propaga- 


tion of the Species, make them ſubject to a great 


Number of Diſtempers, either as Women , or 


with Child, or when brought to Bed, which 


Men are free from. So that we are not preſum p- 
| tuouſly to conclude , that a Fart was framed 


for ſuch an Uſe , without conſidering the Coſ- 


mical or Primary over-ruling Ends, deſigued in 


the Conſtruction of the whole. 


Secondly, Men ſometimes conclude a Part can- 7he Second 
not have ſuch a Uſe, becauſe they thiak it not ſo Reaſon. 


commodiouſly framed as it might, without con- 
fidering, whether if it was otherwiſe iramed, 
it would not be inconvenient for the Welfare 
of the Animal, and inconſiſtent with other U- 
ſes of the Parts in that Creature: For we can- 
not expect that any particular end ſhould be 


7 purſued, which may prejudice the whole; U- 


7 niverſal Symmetry being preferred before par- 
1 


ticular 
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The Third . 


ucular Expedients, the feveral Farts being ad- 
apted to their reſpective Offices, ſo far as is 
couſiſtent with the good of the whole. How 
reaſonable this Obſervation is will ſoon appear, 
if we conuder that though Man he the perte. 
cteſt Animal in the World, yet his Body is 
net a Model to form the Parts of other A- 
nimals by. The Lungs of Dogs, Birds, Frogs, 
Cc. being different from thoſe of Man, who is 
not furniſhed with ſo many ſtomachs as an Ox 
or Sheep who ruminate. And though the Gall 
is contained in a peculiar Bag , which made 
Hel mont call it Nucleus Hepatis, yet we are not 
to deuy the Liver the Uſe of ſeparating Choler, 
where ſuch a Gſtis is not to be found, in Hor- 
ſes and Pidgeons that Humour not being colle- 
ted in one Bag; and though it is contained in 
one Cyſtis in Vipers, yet that does not touch 
the Liver. | 

But Thirdly, It 1s difficult to aſſign the true 
Primary Uſe of a Part, becauſe one Part is often 
fitted for ſeveral Uſes. 


The Feurth Fourthly, It increaſes the Difficulty, ſince the 


Reon. 


ſame End may be attained by ſeveral ways, 
which are equally ſufficient though not equal- 
ly commodi-us: And very often the third as 
well as tnis concur to render the Uſeof a Part 
difficult to determin. And which adds to the 
Difficulty in the Later is, that very often one 
Hart is not employed only to perform ſuch an 
Office, but the Effect is preduced by a Series of 
ſucceſſive Operations, to which ſeveral Parts 
my concur, And here we ſhall obſerve, that 
neither the Mechaniſm of the Body, nor of a 
Particular Part is to be judged of, by the _ 
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dure of the viſible Farts, whether conſiſtent or 
fluid : For the Body of a Man is a Hydraulico- 


Is 1 ; 

i Pneumatical Engin, compounded of many Parts, 
whoſe Functions are performed, not by theBlood 
and other Liquors, barely as fluids, but by their 
4 = Circulating and other Motions, and partly by 


that inviſible and active fluid Spirit, whether 
Vital or Animal, to which perhaps ſpringy 


x Particles contribute, and ſuch as are called the 
cs | Pital Portion of the Air, and things analogous 
to Local Ferments : The Effects as well as the 
e Agents not being to be diſcerned in a dead Bo- 
dy. So that there may be Chymical Uſes of ſome . 
b Parts, beſides thoſe which depend on their ma- 
1 nifelt ſtructure, which require Skill in Spa- 
. | gyrical Principles and Operatioas to diſcern 
| { them. | ; 
\ 9 From hence it appears, how difficult it is to 1»ferences 
deter win the Uſe of ſome - Parts, excluding o- Vm the | 
ether Uſcs. Nor is it ſufficient to ſhew the Uſe of — 2 
n & . the Part, to know, that it was fit for ſuch a pur- 
” Poſe; ſincenotwithſtanding the primary Uſe of 
1 the Part may be more beneficial to the Uſe of an 
| Animal, or the Coſmical Ends of a God. And 


* it ought not to be thought unreaſonable or 
ſtrange, that one compound piece of Work 


t | fhould be judged to be fit for one Uſe by one 
e Man, and for another by a ſecond, ſince both 
e | Uſes may be Worthy of the Author. When a 
n | poolitick Frince as without declaring the Reaſon 


f | Why, theStateſmen have different Gueſſes at his 
” TJntentions, yet none unbecoming a wiſe Man. 
t | And ſo when a Learned Author expreſſes him- 
ſelf ambiguouſly, though his Words are vari- 
ouſly Inter preted, yet both Senſes may agree 
0 { with 
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bat a 
Naturaliſt 
is proper- 
ly to eu- 
qurre Ater. 


with the ſcope of the Writer; from whence 
we infer, that ſeveral Arguments have been 
grounded upon Final Cauſes which were but 
conjectural; and in ſeveral Caſes what is offe- 
red upon the ſuppoſition of the intended Uſe 
of the Parts, are rather Excitements to a ſtricter 
Enquiry, than ſure Grounds to build Phyſical 
Concluſions on. 

But to proceed, the laſt Confideration about 
Final Cauſes, we ſhall preſent in the following 
Piopoſition. 


PROF. . 


That the Naturaliſt ſhowld not ſuffer the Search or 
the Diſcovery of 4 Final Cauſe of Nature's 
Works, to make him undervalue or neglett the 
ſtudious Indig ation of their Efficient Cauſes. 


O Enquire to what Purpoſes particular 


Effects are produced, is warthy the Cu- 


riolity of a Rational Creature; but the proper 
Work of a Naturaliſt, is not to diſcover ſo 
much why, as how particular Effects are produced. 
ACountry Man knows that a Watch is an Inſtru- 
ment made to meaſure Time by, which is more 
than a wild American, or the Civilized Chineſe 
knew, when they took it to be a Living Crea- 
ture; yet the Engliſhman is far from knowing 
the Nature of it, and as the two main Scopes 
of Phylicks are, to know how Phenomena are 
produced ; and how we may imitate or pro- 
duce the ſame, to attain theſe Ends, it is not 
ſufficient to know the General Efficient, or the 
Final Cauſes of things; but the particular Ef- 


ficients, 
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ficients, and the manner of their Operating, 
and what Diſpoſitions they produce or find ia 
the Matter they Work upon. 4s it is not ſuf- 
ficient to underſtand the Nature of a Watch, 
to know a Man made it, but he muſt know of 
what Materials it's Parts are made; of the 
Number of the Wheels, their bigneſs and ſhape, 
ſituation and connection, and how each Part 
moves the other, from the Spring to the Index; 
which Knowledge is much more requiſite to 
him that would make one, or give Inſt ructions 
to another. Nay further, to neglect Efficient 
Cauſes, would make Phyſiology of no Uſe, yet 
the Study of them will not prejudice the Con- 
templation of Final Cauſes. For as it is true, if 
rightly underſtood, that Opus Naturæ eſt Opus 
Intelligentiæ, the Univerſe is ſo excellently con- 
trived, that the more clearly we diſcern the 
Method by which Ends are produced, we the 
more plainly diſcover the Wiſdom of God, 
who, as the Prophet ſays, Ia. 20 29. Is Won- 
derful in Council, and Excellent in Working. Nor 
will the Knowledge of intermediate Cauſes, 
deny the Neceſſity of a ſupreme or ſitſt Cauſe, 
ſince the Order of ſecond Cauſes mult be Inſti- 
tuted by an Intelligent Cauſe. And if it be 
unreaſonable to aſcribe the Fabrick of the Uni- 
verſe, and Final Cauſes to bliad Chance as they 
now are; it muſt be much more unreaſonable to 
aſſign the Formation of the Univerſe to Chance, 
from whence the preſent State of things flow; 
for at the preſent the ſeveral Actions depend 
on the Contrivance of the whole, determined 
and qualifyed to attain ſuch Ends, but we can- 
not uppoſe 7 That ſtupid Matter had Power 


T ; without 
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without the Guidance of a wiſe Superinten- 
dent, to Form Bodies fo excellently contrived, 
and adapted to their particular Ends. 


The CONCLUSION. 


Rom what hath been ſaid on the four Que- 
ſtions firſt propoſed, it will follow, That 
Natural Philoſcphy is not to exclude totally the 
Conſideration of Final Cauſes; it being in ſome 
Caſes both allowable and commendable to de- 
duce from the maniteſt Uſes of taings, that they 
were pre-ordained. That the Celeſtial Orbs 
declare both the Power and Wiidom as well as 
Glory of God, and amongſt other Uſes, were 
deſigned to be ſerviceable to Man. That it is 
not ſafe to deduce Arguments of the particular 
Nature of inanimate Eodies, or the Syſtem of 
the Univerſe from their ſuppoſed Ends. That it 
is no Preſumption to ſay, that particular Parts 
of Animals and Vegetables were deſigned for 
particular Uſes. in reſpect of the Animal they 
belong to, or their particular Species. Vet we 
ought to be cautious in framing ſuch Argu- 
ments, and careful leaſt we miſtake the Ends 
ia the Contrivance of particular Bodies,and the 
ways, that they are Effected by. 
And, That the Search after Final Cauſes 
ought not to make us neglect our Enquiries af- 
ter Efficieut Cauſes, 
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Containing ſome uncommon Obſervatins about 
| Vitiated Sight. 


INCE throughout the greateſt Part of 
the Diſcourſe of Final Cauſes, the Ho- 
nourable and Worthy Author hath 
thought fit to make Uſe of Inſtances of 


the Structure of the Organ of Viſion, and the 
different Uſes of it; and hath further taken no- 
tice, that the Uſes and Ends ot that Organ may 
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O6ſcr. 1. 


Obſey. 2. 


Oger. 3. 


be illuſt rated by conſidering the ill Conſequen- 
ces of any Defects in ſo admirably contrived an 
Organ; and further, ſince to that Tract he hath 
ſubjoyned theſe Obſervations of Vitiated sight, 
we ſhall proceed torecite thoſe Obſervations as 
briefly as the Circumſtances will admit; and 
firſt, 

A Gentleman, who was almoſt blind, and 
in fear of growing worle,though he could not 
well ciſtinguiſh Objects of other Colours, could 
diſcern thoſe that were White ; a greater quan- 
tity of Light being reflected by white Objects 
than others , which was confirmed by another, 
who when almoſt blind, could diſcern white 
Objects. ; 

A young vigorous Gentleman, who had a Ca- 
tara, which almoſt covered the upper Part of 
the Pupil, could ſcarce diſcern Men from Wo- 
men croſs the ſtreet in clear Weather, which 
was occaſioned by a great Blow on that ſide of 
his head ; for thoſe who have had but a ſmall 
part of the Pupil uncovered, have had more 
ſight than he had. We further obſerved, that 
though he could not diſcern Men and Women 
on the other ſide the ſtreet, yet he could diſ- 
cern a white Object at the ſame diſtance. 

A Perſon,who had Cataracts in both his Eyes, 

being either ill couched , or ill managed after- 
wards, having ragged Films , which covered 
conſiderable Portions of his Pupils, could go 
up and down without help, and could read, 
with the help of Cataract Spectacles, in a place 
that was moderately light, thongh he could not 
in a place that was too lightſome. 
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A Gentleman having received a violent Blow Obfer. 4- 


on one ſide of his Head, found afterwards a 
great Weakneſs and Dimneſs of his Eyes; in 
which I obſerved, that though when he looked 
downwards, he could ſee well enough, one half 
of the Pupil being yet uncovered; yet there was 
grown in it two diſtin t Cataracts; the one which 
ſeemed ſmooth, ſpread, as if it's Circular Edges 
adhered cloſely to the inſide of the Eye, and the 
other hanging looſly, was of a different Colour, 
at ſome diſtance above it. 


A Learned Gentleman, who, when he looked 


upon an Object near hand, ſaw it ſomewhat 
dimaly, yet ſingle; but ſome Objects, as Poſts 


and Rails, when he ſaw them at ſome diſtance, 
appeared more dark and double. He complai- 
ned alſo of ſome black Flyes and little Leaves, 


which paſſed now and then before his Eyes, 


which though they do not always foretel a true 


Cataract; ſince they continue ſeveral Vears 
without being more than a baſtard ſuffuſion, yet 
in him they ſeemed to foretel a true Cataract, 
ſeveral having complained before a true Cata- 
ract, that they ſaw Objects almoſt double, ſo 
that when they looked at ones hands, they 
thought they ſaw a great Part of a dark head 
little above it, which whether it was occaſion 
by ſome Refractions of the Opacous Matter of 
the Cataract or no, we ſhall ſay. 

It's worthy our Notice, how long the better 
kind of Cataracts may continue, without hurt- 
ing the Optick Nerve, or Viſion,when once itis 
removed ; yet I have heard of a Woman, who 
after a CataraCt was couched could read a ſmall 
Print, though it had continued ſeveral years. 


And 


bſer. 5. 


obſer. 6. 


Obſervations 


Obſer. 7. 


. 


And | have heard of one that was born with Ca. 


taracts, having them couched at eighteen years 
Old, had the ſight of both. 
Several Learned Men have thought, that 


though both Eyes are turned downwards toan 


Object at once, but one is employed in the Re. 
preſentation of it. But theſe Obſer vatious may 
happen according to the ſeveral Cuſtoms aud 
Conlſticurions of their Eyes; for 1 have found, 
that with my two Eyes together, I could ſee an 
Obje& ina differeat Situation from what either 
of them ſingle would do. And I knew ano. 


ther, who had a Cataract two Years in hi; 


Eyes, without perceiviag it in either, others 


taking Notice of it, before he himſeſt couid 
perceive it, but one Day the ſound Eye being 
ſhut, he found he could not ſee with the other 


and was told by an Oculiſt he had a Cataract, Þ 


which was Couched. And an Ingenious Perton 
who had one of his Eyes {truck ont by acci- 
dent, told me, that after that he weat to pour 
Liquors out of one Vial into another, he was 
apt to ſpill them, and pour them on one ſide. 
And another that had loſt the Uſe of one of 
his Eyes, by an Accident, told me, he was ſub- 
jet to the ſame Accident. And another told 
me, that he had often broken Glaſſes, by falling 
them, when he thought he had put them into 
another's Hand, or on a Table ; tc which he 
added, that he was often ſubje& to miſtake Di- 


| ſtances and Situations more or leſs, near two | 


Years. And another, whoſe Right Eye was 


conſtantly drawn towards the greater Angle! 


of the Eye, ſo that the Edge of the Pupil does 
almoſt touch it, one would think it ſcarce poſ- 
| .  lible 
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ible but that he ſhould ſee things double, yet 


she told me, he never perceived that inconveni- 
hat | ency, but that he could not read ſo freely as 
other Men. 
— It is worth obſerving, that there may be a Olfer. 8. 
„ | {great Diſtenſion of the Eye without loſs of 
10 Sight. A Handſom Gentlewoman about 22 
* | Years of Age, was disfigured with Eyes, which 
they call Ox Eyes, being ſwelled ſo much beyond 
er the ſze of Human Eyes, that they often frigh- 
io, ted thoſe that ſaw her, and were ſo big, that 
az ue could not turn them one way or other, but 
ir © | was obliged to look ſtrait forwards, or turn 
ber whole Head the way ſhe wanted to look, 


i and could not read without moving the Book, 

1 bring the Lines right before her Eyes. Vet 
this Tumidneſs was not always equal, ſome- 
time being much more ſwelled in a Mornin 


. than at a Night; yet ſhe could ſee very diſtinet 
ur | ly, though the Diſtemper had continued this 
as twelve Years. And ſhe was ſo little prejudi- 
le. ced in her Sight, that in the beginning of this 


Diſtemper, ſhe perceived not her Eyes amiſs, 
b. till ſhe was told of it, and it had continued 
14 | 7 ſome time. Yet it occaſioned pain in her Eyes, 
for which ſhe Purged and took other. Medicines 
to no purpoſe, I propoſed Salivation to diſſolve 
he and carry off the peccant Humour, but ſhe would 
not conſent to It, | | 
lo once ſaw a Gentlewoman, whoſe Eyes ſeem- offer. g. 


. 
if 


4s ed to have no other Fault, but the Narrow- 
le | 5 neſs of her Pupils, which is eſteemed a good 
ez ſign, yet ſhe was troubled much with fumes 
an weakneſs of her Head; and though her ſight 
le | Was ſo dim that in the Day time ſhe could hard- 


ly 
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Diſer, 11. 


thing elſe by the help of it; and that ſhe could 


ly fiad her way, after Sun-ſet ſhe could ſee het. 
ter. Whether the Pupil was contracted too 
much in the Day, and expanded in leis Light, 
or a greater Diſſipation of her Spirits at one 
time than another might occaſion it, I ſhall 
not enquire. But I knew a Divine, whoſe 
Hand ſhaked ſo much in the Day, that he could 
not write, but was forced to do it in the Night 
by Candle Light, to put him off with a Reaing 
for which I told him, that perhaps the Spirits 
which ſhould move his Hand were too much 
diſſipated and exhaled by the Warmth ot the 
Day, but were kept iu by the Cold in the Night, 
which ſtraighreried the ores; 1 recomraended 
ſtreagtheniag things, and adviſed him to drink 
Chocolate, which he did, and 1a a little time 
told me, he could write in the Day. 

Beiag acquainted with two Ladies, that were 
troubled with Diſtempers which I thought 
might affect their Eyes. I asked whether they 
were not often troubled with Apparitions of 
Flame or Fire ? one anſwered, that ſhe fancied 
ſhe often ſaw ſparks of fire; and the other be- 
ing ſubje& to Convulſive, but not Epileptick 
Fits, often fancied ſhe ſaw flaſhes of fire beforc 
her Eyes. 

A Gentlewoman about 18 or 20 Years of 
Age, having grey Eyes, I could perceive no- 
thing amiſs, though her Eye-lids were ſome- 
thing red, either with heat or weeping. Io 
ſome Queſtions 1 asked her, ſhe anſwered, that 
having been tormented about five Years ago 
with Bliſters, ſhe quite loſt her Sight. Some- 
time after ſhe could perceive the Light, but no- 


diſceri 
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> diſcern a Window without ſeeing the Bars or 


Pages. Soon after ſhe could diſcern the ſhapes of 
Bodies and their Colours, and at the laſt could 
read and diſcern the Minuteſt Speck at Noon, 
and at an Evening could ſee much better than 


at Lighter times of the Day. And though ſhe 


* * 
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could diſtinguiſh the White Paper, and the Ink 


* Black, yet the Book ſeemed to her as if a white 
| Glaſs was laid over the Objects ſhe diſcerned. 


And what was more remarkable in her Caſe, 


| Flaſhes of Lightening often ſeemed to ſtart out 


of each Corner of her Eyes, which frightened 
her and put her into Melancholly Thoughts. 


And though ſhe could diſtinguiſh black and 
white Colours, yet other Colours, eſpeciall 
red and green ſhe could not. When 1 ſhew 
her red, ſhe took it to be of a dark dirty Co- 
| lour, but could not name ir, and when I ſhewed 
ber a sky coloured Silk ſhe could not tell the Co- 


lour, but compared it to another piece of much 


* the ſame Colour, which was then preſented to 


her, and when ſhe walked in the fields in the 
Evening, the Graſs did not appear green, but 


- ofa dark dirty Colour, nor could ſhe diſtin. 


guih Violets from the Graſs, that grew about 
them, only by the ſhape or by feeling them ; 
and when ſhe looked upon a TurkeyCarpet, ſhe 


could diſtinguiſh no other Colours but white 
and black, and though the was not then, ſhe 
had formerly been troubled with Obſtructions 
and the Green Sickneſs. 

A Famous Mathematician told me, though of. 12; 
nothing could be diſcerned amiſs in his Eyes, 

that ſome Colours he conſtantly ſaw amiſs,and 
named one, which appeared to him of a = 
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it may be allowed in Bats and Owls, who ſeel 


kiſh colour, which appeared to me of a quite 
different colour. 
ALady who had a long time an Indiſpoſitio th 
in her head, and conſtant pain in it, though no. ot 
thing appeared amiſs in her Eyes, yet after vi. * 
olent Fits of her pain; if ſhe ſuddenly turnt , 
her head from one fide to the other, ſhe hat | I 
preſently a convulſive Motion in one of then, 
and not only white but all other colours appez Þ' a 
red green which Diſcompoſure would frequent. 
ly return upon her for a whole year, though s = 
that time ſhe could ſee very well, her Diſtempet 
being rather mitigated than cured , whilſt th 
Diſtemper continued upon her, if ſhe offeredto 
read the Objects appeared double. So that 
whilſt ſhe was reading, ſne was forced to ſhut tbe 
diſtempered Eye, and read with the other. 
Some may think it an Excellency to fee Ob- 
jects with leſs Light than others, which though 


— -J & WW 


their Victuals in the twy-light ; yet Men per 
form moſt of their Actions in the Day, which 
ſhews the provident Goodneſs of our Creaton 
who hath given Men Eyes conſtituted as they are, Þ 
fince ſuch a Tenderneſs in the Retina would beat 
Imperfection in Man. : 
A Gentleman confined to a Priſon at Madrid 
where there was no Window, but a hole in the Þ 
Wall, at which the Keeper every day put in hs 
Proviſion, and cloſed it up again on the Outiide. Þ 
After he had been ſome time confined in th 
dark place, began to diſcern a little Light, and 
by degrees could ſee better, ſo that he could di- 
ftinguiſh his Bed and other large Objects, and at 
the laſt, ſo minute ones as the Mice, which _ : 
0 I 
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# to eat the Crumbs that fell upon the ground, and 
could diſcern their Motions very well. And that 

| this proceeded from the acquired Tenderneſs 

of the Viſive Organ, by ſtaying ſo long in ſo 

* obſcure a place, appeared, ſince upon his Liber- 
ty, he durſt not leave his Priſon at once, for fear 

of looſing his ſight by the Dazling-Light of the 
day, but was obliged to accuſtom his Eyes by | 
degrees to the Light. | | 


CHAP. II. 


Containing a Diſcourſe concerning Occaſional 
Meditations. | 


Uch a way of Thinking, as we call Occaſio- 7he pifri. 
nal Reflections and Meditations , and their bution of 

Productions, if rightly employed, are both e folow- 
ſo advantageous and delightful , that it is Fg 
a pity, ſerious and devour Perſons ſhould be un- 9 
acquainted with it: And ſince we are forced 
ſometimes to make uſe of careleſs and unpoli- 
ſhed Subjects for our Meditation, leſt they 
ſhould diſcountenance ſuch Meditations . we 
ſhall premiſe ſomething concerning this way of 


thinking, and ſhould divide the following Diſ- 
a courſe into two Parts. The Firſt containing 
de, Invitations to the cultivating ſuch Meditations : 
gy And the Later propoſing a Method of forming 
d ſack Meditations. But ſince this Method cannot 
di be ſo diſtinctly obſerved at the preſent, we ſhall 
lat] as commodiouſly as we can, inſert the ſecond 
- Part ig opportune Places of the firſf. The In- 


ducements 
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ments to this Exerciſe of Meditation, we ſhall 
reduce to five General Heads, of which in their 
Order. 
The The firſt Inducement then to Occaſional Me. 
HFH . 
Indacemext ditations is, that it keeps the Soul from Idle- 
e neſs, or other Exerciſes worſe than Idleneſs; 
gun for whilſt we re engaged in ſuch ſort of Me- 
preventing ditations, which are innocent at leaſt, if not 
Aer. good, our Ghoſtly Enemy hath leſs Encourage- 
ment to attacque Us; for the Evil and Danger 
of Idleneſs, though in it ſelf it be ne Sin, yet 
it may be more miſcbievaus than a great one, as 
it gives occaſion for the Tempter to tempt us, 
expeſing the Soul, like a place uninhabited, to 
the next Paſſion or Temptation that hath the 
Opportunity to ſeize upon it,which repreſents 
it ſo formidable an Enemy, that that is a ſufficient | 
Motive to recommend our way of Meditation, 
That it baniſhes Idlenefs. He that is verſed in ma- 
king Reflections on the Works of Nature, and 
| the Actions of Men, and ſets his Thoughts on 
gl work upon what Caſualties fall under his No- 
| tice, will not want Sudjects to employ them on; 
| and he that can make the World vocal, and e- 
= very Occurrence converſant with himſelf, and 
_ every Accident of Life, and even the Flowers 
1 of his Garden ſpeak LeQures of Ethicks and 
Divinity, needs not frequent Taverns, or worſe 
| Places to paſs his Time away with aDrawer or 
a Gameſter; Nay, he will rather pity than co- 
vet the Company of thoſe, who neglecting the 
main buſineſs of Life, ſpend it wholely in Di- 
verſions, and led by ill governed and unskilful 
ſelf-Love, hate to be by themſelves. He that 
frequents the Company of Gameſters, _ 
| what 
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U what his Winnings can never purchaſe or re- 
ir deem, expoſing himſelf to more Caſualties than 

thoſe of War, giving way to thoſe Paſſions, 
te which Wiſdom would decline, and Vertue ſup- 
. K preſs; ſuch patiently looſing their Time, and that 
KReverence and Submiſſion, they owe to him, that 
„„ Lots themſelves, the whole Diſpoſal is his. He 
dt will have no occaſion for want of Employment 
eto throw away his time in impertinent Viſits, 
x or idle Company,to the Loſs of his Good Name, 
et bis Innocence and true Zeal. . 
5 | And as this Exerciſe prevents Idleneſs , ſo it I tem- 
s, © doesevil Thoughts; the beſt way to keep out one i2 
0 evil Thoughts, being to employ the Soul with Tengher. 
je good ones; as Husbandmen, to rid a piece of 
ts © Ground of Weeds, ſow it with good Seeds, and 
nt cut them down or burn them up. And indeed 


u, ſome People's Thoughts are ſo active, that they 
3» | will be perpetually employed about ſomething 
d or another; and like unruly Soldiers, will find 
ill Employment for themſelves, when they ha ve 


n | 
>> | nothing elſe to do. But when once this way of 
a; Thinking is familiar, their Meditations will p1 0- 
e- | duce Thoughts, and ſtir up Affections full of 
d | Serenity and Joy; as the Cloudlefs Beams of a 
rs fair Morning, and their cheriſhing Warmth in- 
4 |. vitethe Lark both to mount towards Heaven 
ſe and ſing; and when the Mind is once elevated 
xr to ſuch a welcome ſtate, a Man cannot give way 
>> |© to anordinary Temptation, without forfeiting 
ne bis Pleaſure as well as violating his Duty; So 
i. that in forſaking ſo entertaining an Employ- 
ul ment, by ſtooping to ſo mean an One, as he is 
at | ſolicited to, the loſs of his Innocence will not 
es de the only Diſadvantage. But if ſuch an Em- 
* ployment 
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ployment of his Thoughts will not be ſo de- 


lightful, it will give him the ſatisfaction to ſay 


with Nehemiah 6.3. I am doing a Good Work, [0 
that I cannot come down, why ſhould the Work ceaſe, 
whilſt I leave it, and come down to You? For when 
a pious Soul is upon the Wing of Contempla. 
tion, ſhe muſt ſtoop to exchange her Conver- 
ſation with Heavenly Objects, for one with 
Earthly Vanities, which will much more debaſe 
and degrade her, if tempted to Luſts as low 
as Hell , which they both belong to and de- 


ſer ve. 


Aud as theſe Objects will ſufficiently employ 


our Reflections, ſo by their wholeſom Inſtru- 


ctions they will incline us to avoid thoſe ways of 
waſting our Time; for there is this difference 


betwixt Ghoſtly and Ordinary Dangers, that as 


in Military Hazards they are boldeſt to run 
themſelves into dangers, who are beſt able to 
ſurmount them; ſo on the other hand, they are 
moſt cautious of Temptations, who are moſt 
reſolved, and qualifyed to reſiſt them. 

But this way of Meditation will not only ſe- 
cure Men from groſs and notorious Idleneſs, and 
the reproachful Queſtion , why ſit ye here all the 
day idle? Alat. 20.6. But will ſecure us from the 
loſs of ſuch ſmall parcels of Time, as though 
a Moraliſt might not cenſure the Neglect of 
them in others, yet a pious Perſon would con- 
demn them in himſelf; for betwixt the more 
earneſt Employ ments and important Occurren- 
ces of Life, there are ſeveral lntervals, which 
though in one day they may be inconſiderable, 
yetin the whole time of his Life they amount 
to a great part of it. Theſe uncertain _ 
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vals are commonly loſt, either as they are not 
valued by moſt Men, or neglected though not 
deſpiſed by good Men for want of Skill to make 
uſe of them. But though the Particles of Sand 
and Aſhesare very ſmall, and eaſily ſcattered or 
blown away, yet a skilful Artiſt will turn them 
into Glaſs, by the Uſe of which we may diſcern 
our ownBlemiſhes and Celeſtial Objects, and 
by the Sun Beams kindle diſpoſed Materials; 
7 


* - A 


and ſo when thoſe ſmall Portions of Time, 
which without care would be loſt, are skilfully 
employed by one that is able to contemplate, 
and improved by the Celeſtial Fire of Devoti- 
. © on, they may afford us Looking - Glaſſes to dreſs 


f © our Souls by, Perſpectives to admire heavenly 
e Wonders,andMotives to inflame our hearts with 
$ f Charity and Zeal; and as Goldſmiths and Re- 
n finers preſerve the very Sweepings of their 
o Shops to ſave the fileings of Gold or Silver, 
e which may fall amongſt them, ſo a Chriſtian 
t oughtto be very careful of thoſe Portions of 
Time, which are more pretious than Metals, 
ſince thoſe employed in pious Devotions, may 
d be very ad vantageous to Religion. 
„ And indeed the Affairs and Employment, s 
e | well as thoſe Recreations, which Health and 
h |; Wearineſs require, and a Multitude of other 
xf |; Avocations take up ſo much of our Time, and 
1. || leaveus ſo little for ſolemn Exerciſes and De- 
re | Votions; that our Hearts are in great danger 
1- | Of being diverted from enjoying a Communion 
h | with God, and are apt to be too much ſtrangers 
e, to him, if we embrace not thoſe tranſient Op- 
at |; Portunities of cheriſhing and renewing that 
Grace in us; and do not make ſhort and fle- 
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quent flights towards Heaven in extemporary 
Reflections and Ej1iculations,ſerious Soliloquies 
and other mental Excrciſes and Expreſſions of 
Devotion, by which means thoſe Objects may 
elevate and animateour Minds, which might o. 
therwiſe diſcourage and diſtract them. I bus 
thoſe things which the Philiſtines ſought to en- 
ſaare Johnathan by, both encouraged him to 
fight againſt them, and were Omens of bis Vi- 
ctory. And as no Time can be ſo ſhort; but 
that it will admit of ſhort flights of Devotions, 
a Nehemiah (ent up ſucceſsful Prayers to the 
Throne of Grace, whilſt he ſtood behind the 
King of Ferſias Chair, ſo by theſe Extempora- 
ry Reflections, and other mental Ads of Pi. 
ety, a devout Soul may improve thoſe preti- 
ous Fragments of Time, and purchaſe Eternity 
with them. 
Second A Second Motive to Occaſional Meditations 
Motive to is, That the Exerciſe of Devotion is very de- 
Deverim lightful. Human Nature is ſo pleaſed with Va. 
lis fel. riety. that the Love of the ſame thing ſeldom 
weſs of it. laſts long; and Change recommends one thing 
more than another, which we ſhould otherwiſe 
elteem equally good. Now Meditations ſupply 
us with a Variety of Subjects, as numerous as 
the Worksof Nature or Art. The Revolutions 
of f50vernmeat, and Kingdoms, the Riſe and 
Diſgrace of Favourites, from the higheſt Tranſ- 
actions to the (lighteſt Circumſtances furniſh us 
with Matter of Contemplation ; nay,the Mind 
of Man is fo active and comprehenſive, that it 
extends it ſelf to thoſe Imaginary Spaces be- 
youd the uttermoſt Heaven, and can preſently 
return aud conſder the meaneſt of Human Cir- 
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cumſtances, ſo that it is both capahle of refle- 


Sing on the Works of God and the Actions of 


Men, & we cannot wantsubjects to employ it, the 
whole World being but part of it's Object. The 


Productions of Nature and Art, and of the Pro- 
vidence of God as well as the Will of Man, may 


be ſo many ways conſidered, that the Variety of 


7. Notioas they afford us is greater and more 
f numberleſs than then, ſelves, ſo that the molt 


ative Soul will ſooner want Thoughts to pur- 
ſue them, than Variety for them to work upon. 


As Men are wont to retire to Libraries or Sta- 
tioners Shops to furniſh themſelves with Matter 
of Study, an Occaſional Reflector always car- 
= rys his Library about him, having the World 
as well as Mens Actions to furniſh him with Va- 
7 riety , and an lnfinice Number of Occurrences 
to be Objects of Contemplation ; ſomething 
2 worthy reflection being always before his Eyes, 
which ever way he turns them. 


And that which makes ſuch Meditations 


more delightful is, that they often ſurprize 
with wonder the Perſo:1, who employs them; 
for that which makes Wit delightful is the 
3 UnexpeQedneſs of the Thoughts, which is the 
7 higheſt Degree of Novelty , and exceedingly 
2 egratifyes Mens Minds. We need not be uneaſy 
to prepare Matter of Entertainment, our In- 
ſtructions being ſuddenly ſupplyed, as if out of 
4 anAmbuſcade,and darted into our Minds, from 
4 ſuch Things as we could not expect, and Learn- 
ing flows upon us, without going to School; 
but the Unexpectedneſs of the Reſult of our 


Meditations, which flaſh into our Minds often 


2s quick as Lightning, r not always up- 
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on Suddeneſs, the Notions _— being 


often foreign to the Subject reflected on. And 
the Titles of ſeveral reffections, though the oc- 
caſion be known, . afliſt the Reader ſo little to 
gueſs at what they contain , that though they 
know the Subjects treated on, they will 
ſcarce believe, how ſuch thoughts can have 
relation to Subjects ſo remote; beſides the In- 
formations we receive from many Creatures or 
Things are often very different from what we 
might reaſonably expect from ſuch Subjects, yet 
upon due conſideration they ſeem proper e- 
nough. Thus a Sailor will ſcarce conclude, 
when he ſees a Sall at a diſtance on a foreign 
Coaſt, that he ſhall hear News from his o«n 
Country , till he hails her, and meets with 
ſich Informations ; and thus a ſmall Flower 
may point out the Sun to Us, and by looking 
dowa to our Fect, we may diſcover in the 
Water thoſe Stars, which ſhine in the Firma- 
ment. 

And theſe Meditations will ſtill be more plea- 
ſant, as they are Proofs as well as Effeas of the 
Contemplators Will. To be inſtructed, by 
Forms diltinAiy laid down in Books, argues Do- 
cility more than Ingenuity ; but to collect Mo- 
ral and Spiritual Inſtructions out of Hierogly- 
phicks, or from a Landſcape or a Map, is what 
every one, though attentive , cannot do, and 
implysSagacity ſo to receivelnſtruQtions fromE- 
thical & TheologicalCompoſures,which is much 
inferior to the taking them out of the Book of 
Nature, where if they are not Phyſical, they 
are but obſcurely and darkly hinted ; there be- 
ing as much difference betwixt the former & the 


later, | q 
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later, as betwixt the Ant, which only by it's ln- 


duſtry carrys away into it's Cell the Corn ſhe 


lays up, without contributing to it's Production, 


and the Bee Who without prejudicing the Flow- 


ers gathers and improves her Food, by tranſ- 


formiyog it, and not only lives upon that which 


would otherwiſe be Uſeleſs , but hath likewiſe 


the Pleaſure to gather it from Flowers, and feed 
upon a Juice as delicious as nouriſhing. No 


doubt but eAſop took. a delight in his figurative 


way of Speaking and making Lions and Foxes, 
&c. ſpeak, and it may be no leſs pleaſure to us 
to make all ſorts of Creatures as well as inani- 
mate Bodies, teach Ethicks and Divinity , and 


to make inſenſible Creatures reveal Truths, 


which they never knew themſelves, and do 
ſomething, like what the Augarers and other 
Diviners admired by the Heathens, did, who 
pretended to learn the Will of Heaven by the 
accidental Flight of Birds, and looking into the 
Entrails of Birds. It is looked upon as a piece 
of Skill in Mathematicians, and no leſs pleaſant 
to thoſe that know it; than admired by thoſe 
that know ir not, to preſcribe to the Celeſtial 
Orbs their Place and Stages , and to ſhew the 
Journeys of the Sun in the Zodiack by a little 
Gnomen ; and it is no leſs Noble and Delight- 
ful, by an innocent Necromancy, to conſult the 
dead, and raiſe up dead Carkaſes, without be- 
ing afraid to hear ſuch diſmal Diſcourſes , as 
Saul did from dead Samuel, and to make all the 
Works of Nature, and whatever occur to cur 
Notice, concur to our Iaſtruction, which they 
could never deſign; ſince the Motions of the 
Celeſtial Lights are known and invariable; bus 
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theſe particulars are both numberleſs and un- 
limited by Rules : To which we may add, that 
this Secret as much exceeds that which recom- 
mends Aſtronomy, as Wiſdom is above Science, 
and is as much more Uſeful, as it's to know how 
to paſs away Time to our Advantage, than to 
know how it paſles away. 

But the Pleaſantneſs of Occaſional Meditati- 
ons is much moreevinced, if we obſerve , that 
as Self-Love renders any thing uneaſy and un. 
welcom, which puts us in mind of our Faults, 
the Diſcoveries made us by this way of Think. 
ing all iy our uneaſineſs and gild the Pill; for 


two things help to ſweeten our Reproofs, and 


render them leſs offenſive, vix. firſt, when they 
come from thoſe, who have mutually Love, and 
when the Perſon deſigns to pleaſe us as well as 
ſerve Us. Secondly, when the Diſcovery of our 
Fault is ſoftened by the acknowledgment of 
commendable Qualities ; for which reaſon, wiſe 
Reprovers mix their Reprehenſions with Prai- 
ſes. Now in Occaſional Reflections both theſe 
Cortectives of Reproof concur; for in ſuch 
caſes our own Conſciences making the Appli— 
cations, we cannot ſuſpect ſuch Reprehenſions 
either miſtaken or impartial againſt us; and as 
a Mans Conſcience applys thoſe Truths to him- 
ſelf, which the Sagacity of his Underſtanding 
hath drawn from Objects, which every one 
would not have deduced from thence, frequent. 
Jy the ſame Reflections will diſcover a Man's 
own Excellences, as well as his Faults; and that 
which condemns the Diſorder of his Affections, 
may commend as well as argue the Goodneſs 
of his-Thoughts. oe 5 
TEE ut 
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= But perhaps it may be objected, that to make The Ohje- 
it Occaſional Reflections is too difficult to be de- A confi 
. lightful. But there are ſome ſort of Employ. ©*** 


e, ments, whoſe Difficulty recommends them; as 
in Hunting and Hawking , where the Toil en- 
o dears the Recreation, ſo that when Difficulties 
enongh do not occur we make new ones, by gi- 


. ving the Hare Law as they term it, leſt they 
it © ſhould kill her before they almoſt kill their Hor- 
t ſes and themſelves. But the Difficulties in what 
s, |} we mention are not ſo much in the Nature of 
the thing it ſelf, as in ſome prejudices and miſ- 
xr © apprehenſions about it; as when Men think 
d themſelves obliged to confine themſelves to the 
y ©. Subje&t that employed them; it being uneaſy 
d |: for them to dwell long upon one Subject. But 
Is 1 there is no neceſſity of that, the thoughts often 
r | | purſuing different Subjects ſucceſsfully and ſuc- 
of | ceſlively, which perhaps by a further Conſide. 
le | ration might have afforded little more advan- 
i. tage. And ſometimes it happens, that when 
ſe |} Men have a long time inſiſted on the purſuit of 
h |: Subject without Advantage, giving their 
i- thoughtsLiberty to expatiate, they light on ſome- 
1s |} thing inſtructive, and at the laſt perhaps find 
s out what they firſt aimed at, though not with- 
out time, and winding untraced ways. As when 
g |: a Greyhound is turned looſe , we confine him 
e not to the purſuit of the firſt Rabbit in the 
t. Warren he runs after, ſince it frequently hap- 
's |! Pens, that one ſets him a Running, and another 
at proves his Quarry, Beſides the Title of Occaſi- 
$, onal Meditations imploys, that ſuch emergent 
ſs |; Thoughts are upon fortuitous Occaſions. So that 
in ſome Caſes, the Occaſion is rather the Riſe, 
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. cheriſh Piety , than as they expreſs Wit, and 


than the Subject of the Meditation. And indeed 
1 would not confine Meditations to Divinity on. 
ly, but allow Men to make alſo a Moral, Politi. 
cal, Oeconomical or Phyſical Uſe of their Con- 
templations; for there is ſo great an Affinity 
betwixt Truths, that they either hint or illu- 
ſtrate and confirm each other, ſo that divers 
may belong to, and be deduced from, the ſame 
Subject, and if Objects were Occaſionally ap. 
plyed to ſuch Purpoſes, ſuch kind of Thoughts 
would be more in requeſt, and help to improve 
thoſe Parts of Knowledge themſelves. 

Others are diſcouraged from making Occa. 
ſional Reflections, becauſe they think them- 
ſelves obliged to write down ſuch ſort of Me. 
ditations , ſo that they rather chuſe to forbear 
making any, than to write down all. But to do 
this would be both tedious and unneceſlary. Iu- 
deed ſuch as are fit for luſtruction ought to be 
noted ; and thoſe which were the Reſult of 
ſome extraordinary Affection of the Mind, 
ought to be purſued to raiſe devout Thoughts, 
and to put usin mind of thoſe, which ſuch like 
Obje4s had occaſioned. But other Occaſional 
Thoughts, they have done what they can in 
Employing our Time, and filling our Heads. 

Another Difficulty, which may diſcourage 
ſuch Meditations is, That Men cannot ſhew ſo 
much Wit or Eloquence, as they would be am. 
bitious of, But much Wit is not to he expected 
in ſuch Compoſures , which are the Effect of 
haſte rather than choice, and but the firſt 
Thoughts. And theſe kind of Reflections ought 
rather to be encouraged by Chriſtians, as they 


tend 
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a fig- tree, becauſe they do not produce unne- 
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tend to make a Har good, whether his Style be 
ſo or not. It would be unreaſonable to think, 
that Rain and the Sun are of no advantage to 


ceſſary Bloſſoms on it, as on other Trees, but 
fruit without previous Bloſſoms ; and though 


* 
. 


it may be difficult at the firſt to make Occaſional 
Reflections, yet Practice leſſens that Difficulty, 
and by degrees they will eaſily occur, where the 
Mind is addicted to make them. And though 
it may be difficult to attain this Habit, the Be- 


nefit will recompenſe the Trouble, the Practice 
in attaining it, being not proportionable to the 
Delight and Facility, when ſuch a Habit is once 


acquired. | 
But to proceed to the Third Advantage of 


Occaſional Meditations, they conduce to exer- 
ciſe and improve ſeveral Faculties of the Mind. 
Hrſt, as they accuſtom a Man to obſerve, what 


c 


he conſiders attentively, and as any Object may 
be the Subject of Occaſional Reflections, ſo our 
Inclinations to manage any Subject well, diſpo- 
ſes us to conſider their ſeveral Attributes and 
Relations to make a more compleat Parallel of 
the Particulars betwixt thoſe Things, whoſe ſi- 
militudes we would illuſtrate, by which means 
we are apt to diſcover a Multitude of Particu- 


lars of thoſe obvious things, which without ſuch 


Attention we ſhould never diſcover. And as 
the Habit acquired by Occaſional Meditations 
may not only ſuggeſt devout Thoughts, but o- 
thers, ſo we know not before hand, whether 
the Particular Obje& will afford us an Occaſio- 
nal Reflection, till we have conſidered it, yet 
by Degrees the Mind will be engaged in a ger 
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neral and habitual Attention of the Objects 
that Offer themſel ves to our View. And though 
at the firſt, we only apply our Attention to the 
Circumſtances of but a fe Objects, yet the Ha- 
bit will at the laſt extend to others. So when 
thoſe that ſing Anthems have acquired a Critical 
Ear, they will be better able to judge of the ſi- 
militude and differences of Tones in other 
Songs, and will obſerve the Peculiarities in 
Voices, which would not be minded by an un- 
practis'd Ear. And as it appears, that this way 
of Thinking, diſpoſes Men to an attentive 
Diſpoſition of Mind, ſo that Diſpoſition will 
prove of conſiderable Advantage to a Man in 
the whole courſe of his Life, Attention, like a 
magaifying-Glaſs, ſnewing ſeveral Particulars 
in common Objects, which would be undiſcern- 
ed without it, which makes ſuch Contemplati- 
ons afford the more Inſtruction: So that ſuch an 
Exerciſe of the Mind muſt prove a compendi- 
ous way to Experience, and attainable without 
gray Hairs, and conſiſting not in the number of 
Years, but Obſervations , Experience reſulting 
from their Numbers and Variety. Nor is Age 
an Argument of Experience, except the Perſon 
by living long hath ripened his Judgment with 
a Variety of Occurrences; for it matters not 
much,whether a Number of Obſervations have 
been made ina long or ſhort time, if they have 
been made well. 

But furt her the Practice of making Reflecti- 
ans, by exerciſing, improves his Reaſoning Fa- 
culty ; for as a Man hath more ſtrength iu his 
right hand than the left, and as thoſe Limbs, 
which are uſed to exerciſe are more 3 
8 an 
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and nimble than others; ſo the Improvements, 
the Reaſoning Faculty receives from Logick, are 
rather from the frequent Exerciſe than the Pre- 
cepts, and if Men were uſed to. read Contro- 
verſies of ſubtle Wits, and engage in frequent 
Diſputations , it might as much improve their 
Wits, as ſuch as belong to Logick,and are ſtoc- 
ked with the Precepts of that Art, Thus the 
Uſe of Singing improves the Voice both in 
ſtrength and clearneſs, whatever Tunes are ſung, 
or whether or no thoſe we ſing with make it 
their Buſineſs to teach the Art of Muſick. 

But the Cuſtom of Thinking, and Refle= 
Qing may endear a Perſon to make Occaſio- 
nal Reflections is not the only advantage, ſince it 
may likewiſe be of ſervice to Mankind in Ge- 
neral; for though Reaſon is the chief Faculty 
of Human Nature, and ſome of thoſe various 
Objects, which daily occur to us, will furaiſh 
the unattentive with ſome Notions, yet all that 
hath been diſcovered in Mathematicks, Philoſo- 
phy and other Sorts of Learning, hath been ac- 
quired by thinking Men,regularly and frequent- 
ly employing their Thoughts ; and though the 
Elaborate Effects of aſſiduous Meditations were 
the Productions of Philoſophers , or other ſpe- 
culative Heads, yet Gallants and Courtiers,who 
ſeldom tire themſelves with Thinking , or are 
fond and able to write Books except of Love, 
yet their buſying their Thoughts with that 
Paſſion , which is ſeveral ways conſidered by 
them, hath been ſhewn in thoſe Numerous Plays, 
that have employed the Stage, and thoſe volu- 
minous Romances, that have made up the Li- 
braries of Gallants, and filled the Cloſets * the 
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dies. He that hath called himſelf the Truth ſays, 
that the Devil is not only a Liar, but the Father 
of Lies; or the Promoter of Falſhood; and as 
he ſtudiouſly oppoſes all Truths, whether thoſe 
Diſcovered by Revelation or Reaſoning, ſo he 
does the regulated Exerciſe of our Natural Fa- 
culties, and he would not be fo much an Ad. 
verfary or Enemy to God and Man, if hisEn. 
mity did not make him follicitous to divert and 
diſcourage Men frem Thinking , by which he 
oppoſes, both the Glory of God, and the Good 
of Men; and if this ſubtle Enemy were not ſo- 
licitous about it, Men would not be ſo apt to 
flight fuch a Privilege, ſince their not employ- 
og their Thoughts would be rather their Pu- 
nifnment than their Choice ;- and that Rational 
Creatures, eſpecially Chriſtians , ſhould Keep l. 
dle or confine to Employments worſe than Idle- 
neſs, ſo Noble and Improveable a Faculty, that 
enables Men to enquire into the innermoſt Re. 
ceſſes of Nature, and is able to diſcover ſo much 
of the Wiſdom, Power and Goodneſs of the 
Author, as may afford the Purſuer of them ſo 
- devout a Veneration for their Excellences, ſeems 
very ſtrange. A Faculty by which an Inquiſitive 
Soul may expatiate through the Immenſity of 
the Univerſe, and be her own Teacher in ſo 
many Caſes, where the Leſſons are ſo Delight- 
ful and Inſtructive; and further a Faculty, which 
is able not only to take it's flight through the 
Parts of the Univerſe in a trice, but to expati 
ate beyond it, ſcorning to be confined within 
the Limits of the World. 


But 
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8, But the intellectual part of the Mind may not Occaſenal 
er only reap the above mentioned Advantages Tee 
as ¶ Occaſional Meditations, for we may add another, et er. 
ſe which is, that this faculty of thinking may be 
ne much improved where it finds a proper diſpo- 
a ſed ſubject, eſpecially when a Man hath a rea- 
d. dineſs in conceiving, and a neatneſs in expreſ- 
n. fing them, which is comprehended under the 
d Name of Wit, which uſeful and pleaſing Qua- 
e lity, may be promoted three or four Ways by 
d theſe Occaſional Meditations. For Firſt, Accu- 
J- ſtoming Ones ſelf to Extempory Reflections, does 
0 gradually bring the Mind to a readineſs of Con- 


'. ception, ſo that a Man cannot be eaſily ſurpri- 
- zed by the ſubject he hath occaſion to conſider, 
I but may oftentimes ſurprize his Hearers. And 
þ this kind of ſurprize is one of the moſt endea- 
- ring Circumſtances of the Productions of Wit. 
t Secondly, This way of thinking accuſtoms 2 


Man to draw his Conceptions from the Nature 
1 of the ſubject, which is a greater ſign of Wit, 
e than what was the reſult of longer Meditations, 
) as in Epigrams, and other premeditated Produ- 
s # QGionsof Wit; where the thoughts were made 
- 
f 
) 


before the Themes and not after them. Thirdly, 
Occaſional Meditations may conduce to Wit, 
by improving the Style of the Writer ; for when 
a Man is to treat of familiar or ſolemn Subjects, 
he is ſo much aſſiſted by received Forms ofSpeech, 
that he is ſeldom at a loſs how to expreſs his 
Thoughts; but the Subjects of Occaſional Re- 
flections are ſo various and uncommon, that 
vulgar Forms of Speech will but little aſſiſt him 
in expreſſing himſelf, ſo that he will be ſorced 
to exerciſe his Invention, and to form various 

new 
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new Expreſſions, to ſuit the variety of Subjects 

and Occaſions, and thus by degrees will ſo much 
improve his Style, that ſcarce any thought will 
puzzle him to find Words to expreſs it. 

But Occaſional Reflections may further im- 
prove Wit, by ſupplying Men with ſeveral 
good Compariſons, apt Similitudes being a very 
neceſſary part of Wit, both to illuſtrate and 
perſwade; a plauſible Argument illuſtrated with 
good Similitudes, being more prevalent than a 
Demonſtration in a naked Syllogiſm; thus the 
Antients when they could not. think of good 
Similitudes, uſed Parables and Apologes to re- 
commend what they ſaid, to the Attention and 
Memory of thoſe they would Influence. Thus 
the famous Roman Orators commanded, that 
Martial People who had made themſelves Ma- 
ſters of the World, by their enchanting Tongues, 
whoſe Influence chiefly depended on their Com- 
pariſons, which leave the deepeſt Impreſſions 
on the Minds as well as the Memories of Men. 
And as Similitudes are fo ſerviceable in Diſ- 
courſes or Writings, ſo Occaſional Reflections 
are likely to ſupply us with a ſufficient Number 
and Variety of them; for by obſerving the Pro- 
perties and Circumſtances of moſt things that 
occur; and their relations to one another, and 
how their Properties may be accommodated by 
way of Similitude or Diſſimilitude to one ano- 
ther, we may find beſides Occaſional RefleQions, 
that we may be eaſily furniſhed witk Similitudes, 
ſtrong and unobvious enough to be ſurprizing 
to us, as well as to our Auditors or Rea- 


But 
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But b ſides theſe Similitedes, we may find Aninftance 
in the Subjects of Occaſional Veditarions, ſe me of the Ser. 


Circumſtances thongh improper or nnneceſl.ry 
to the Occaſional Meditations, may be properly 
accommodated to other things, and contribute 
to encreaſe the variety of Compariſons, To 


illuſtrate which we ſhall obſerve, that being a- 


lone in a Storm of Thunder, Lightning, Wind 
and Rain, the chief thing that offered it ſelf 
tomy Thoughts was, a reſemblance hetwixt 
Prophane and Atheiſtical Wits, and the black 
Clouds in the Sky ; for as though Clouds eleva- 
ted to ſo high a Station, afford flaſhes of Light» 
ning, ſo irreligious Wits, often bring forth 
Notions ſurpriſing and inſtructive; but as thoſe 
Clouds, whilſt they afford their Momentary 
Light darken the Sky, and intercept the Light 
of the Sun, which is preferahle to thoſe vaniſh- 
ing Flaſhes, ſo thoſe profane Wits, whilſt they 
ſeem to enlighten thoſe they dazzle with their 
Opinions, deprive them of that Heavenly Ligbt, 
which would ſhine forth out of the Word of 
God; and as the Light we receive from the 
Clonds, may dazle and aſtoniſh us, but is not 
ſuſficient to ſkew us our way, ſo the Arguments 
of theſe Wits may ſurprize oramaſe us, but will 
not afford a conſtant Lamp unto our Fret, and 
Light unto our Paths, Fſ.l. 119.105. And as the 
Lightening is atteaded with trightful Thunder 
and Storms, and burns, deſtroys or ſchorches, 
where it goes, and often falls upon Colleges, Hol- 
pitals, Churches, Cc. aud trighttully ruins , 
where it comes, it would be better tor Men to 
want ſuch flaſhes than be otherwiſe incommoded 


by them, ſo the Irregular Wits not only make a 
X Noiſe 


flectiont. 
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Noiſe in the World, and darken thoſe that op- 
pole them, wichouttegard to Sacred Things, or 
ſuch as are beneficial to Mankind, ſo they do more 
damage by their erroneous Fractice, than the 
little Service they can do, will make amends 
for. f 

But beſides this Occaſional Meditation affor- 
ded by the storm, there are other Circumſtan. 
ces, which may by the way of <imilitude be ap- 
plyed to other Occaſions ; as for inſtance, how 
the moſt contrary Qualities may proceed from 
the ſame Subject, as from the ſame Clouds we 


receive both Light and Darkneſs: Again, they 


afford both Light and Rain, two ſuch Contrarys 
being ſeldom contained 1a the ſame Subject, as 
Fire and Water. Another compariſon may be 
drawn from this Obſervation to ſhew, how the 
ſame Thing may ſometimes do both good and 
harm together, and ſometimes ſingly. For as 
by Thunder and Lightening they blaſt Trees, 
kill Men, fire Houſes,Gc. 8) they afford us re- 
freſhing fertile ſhowers, which cool the Air,and 
moiſten the barten Ground. And one that is 
Skilled in making Similies, may find further in the 
foregoing Subject, Circumſtances applicable to 


other pur poſes. And as to find the latent Simi- 


litude betwixt Things, ſeemingly unlike, makes 
up a great Part of what we call Witz ſo to dif- 
cover the Uncbvious Diſparitys of things evi- 
dently alike, is che chief thing that argues 
Judgment. Hence it appears, how much Occaſi- 
dual Reficions impiove Men's Parts, inſtruQ- 


ing the more ſerious Faculties of the Soul and 


mar pening the more ſubtle, 


But 
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But the Uſe of Occaſional Reflections does How Ocra- 

not only learn us Attention in conſidering what /*2! Re- 
occurs, and to reflect on them ſeriouſly — 
as well as to expreſs them fitly, but al- ce co . 
ſo teaches us how to mike thoſe Objects infor- form us. 
mative ; For either by Example, Analogy or 
ſome other way, weare led to the Diſcovery of 
ſeveral Uſeful Notions, eſpecially Practical Ones, 
and indeed the World is a Book of the God of 
Nature, full of laſtructive Leſſons, had we Skill, 
and would we take pains to pick them out. The 
Creatures are Hyerogliphicks,which contain the 
Myſterious Secrets of Knowledge and Viety. 
And as Chymiſts boaſt of an Elyxir,which might 
turn the worſt of Metals into Gold, ſo Wiſ- 
dom enriches the Poſſeſſor of it with uſeful and 
pretious Thoughts; and as a good Husbandman 
can enrich the ground, and promote the Growth 
of uſeful grains , as well as the moſt flagrant 
flowers by ſo abject a thing as Dung; a Wiſe 
Man may improve the Nobleſt Faculties of the 
Soul, and the Lovelieſt Qualities of the Mind, 
by the meaneſt Creatures and ſlighteſt Objects. 
But how Inſtructionis to be gained from the Sub- 
jets we conſider, will appear from the manner 
of making Occaſional Reflections, and how they 
may be derived from Example, Analogy, Diſſi- 
militude, Ratiocination &c. 

Having thus far conſidered the Advantages of . 1p 
Occaſional Meditations in reſpe& of the In- Genera! 
telleQual Faculties: We ſhall now conſider their 4#7- 
Uſefulneſs in reſpect of the Will and Affections; 78“, oo 
which is, that they excite good Thoughts and g,z:,,,. 
Motions in the Will and Affections; for ſince 


ſuch Thoughts are delightful, they may excite 
X 2 Devotion, 
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evotion, ſince the Beams of Knowledge, like 
thoſe of the Sun, afford not only Light but Heat, 
and indeed it would be ſtrange, it one uſed to 
mike Reflections on ſuch plentiful Varieties of 
Onj ct by due Attention ſhould not acquire in- 


ſtruction, either as they afford Examples to imi- 


tate, or ſhew the Danger, or Inconvenience of 
ſoinethiag to be avoided, or raiſe our Thoughts 
towards Heaven or ſupply us with ſome new 
practical Conſider ation, or demonſtrate ſom? 
Truth in a different and delightful dreſs, or re- 
new the Memory of ſome Notions we had for- 
got: For if we ſuppoſe the chief Aim of a Man 
is, la making Reflections, to excite bis Affe— 
tions, and improve his Piety, we ſhall find the 
Wo11-i to he a School for Rational Souls to learn 
the Knowledge of God in; ſince there is no 
Subject which will not afford an aſpiring Medi- 
tati n: as the Lark, from the loweſt fur row in 
a Field can ſoar towards Heaven and delight 
her ſcIf as well us her Fearers with her Melo- 
dious Notes. And if we conſider the wonderful 
Harmoi:y as well as the odd Antipathies of the 
ſeveral Creatures in the World, they univer- 


ſally conſpire to repreſent their Author very 


Wonderful, which will raiſe anawivlAdmiration 
of the Great Wiſdom of their wiſe Diſpoſer, 
which made the P/almſt cry out, [ow manifold 
are thy Works, O Lord, how wiſely haſt thou made 
them all, Pſal. 104 24. If we conſider the Mer- 
citul Diſpeuſations of Divine Providence to the 
Pious, or obſei ve the ſevere laflictions of Di- 
vine Juſtice on the Wicked, we ſhall find pow- 
ful Engagemen:'s to relye on the former, and 
10 dread provoking the later. If we conſider, 

, that 
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that the World contains a Multitude of Ami 
rable Creatures, chiefly deſigned for the Uſe of 
Man, ſo that ſeveral of them ſeem but to cater 
for one another, we muſt burſt out into Men. 
tal, if not Vocal Expreſſions of Thankfulneſs 
and Humiliation to the Father of Mercies, tor a 
Bounty ſo ill deſerved and unth -nkfully return- 
ed, and ſay with David, What is Man that then 
taleſt knowledge of him? or the Son of Mun that 
thou makeſt account of him. And if further ve 
conſider God's Munificence, in creating ſo ma- 
ny Creatures, which have acted according to 
the Ends they were made for the neceſſi y 
Uſe and Pleaſure of rebellious and unthanktul 
Man, we muſt both be aſhimed and diſdain, 
that that Creature ſhonld be the leaſt grareful, 
that hath received the greateſt Ben fits, and that 
he ſhould be the moſt unruly,thit hatch the moſt 
Reaſan to govern himſelf. If we look upon the 
fixed tars, which are ſo many in Number, and 
might be more in Namber without wanting 
Room, the leaſt of which is bigger than the 
Earth, and contiins above Ten Thouſand Mil- 
lions of Cubick German Leagues, ard conſe- 
quently above threeſcore times as m-ny Erg/:ſh 
Miles of Solid Meaſure, we ſh1ll with reaſon ſiy 
with David; when Iconſider the Heavens, the work 
of thy Hands, the Moon and Stars, which than haſt 
Ordained what is Man that thou ſhouldeſt be mind- 
ful of him, or the San of Man that thou vi ſiteſt 
him, Pſal $.3,4. ln which Text it ſeems, ſince 
the Sun is not mentioned, that the Moon was the 
Chief Subject of his Meditation, and that it 
was made in the Night; we ſhall therefore add 


ſome Reflections on the ſame Subject, to con- 
X 3 | firm 
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' the Moon. 
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firm what we have ſaid about the different Re- 
flections and Similitudes , the ſame affords in 
reſpect of it's different Attributes. 

If then we take Notice of the greateſt bright- 
neſs of the Moon, it is at the full, that ſhe is 
ſubject to Eclipſes, it may put us in Mind of 
the Murability of Human things, and that Froſ- 
Perity is never the ſecurer for being full and 
ſplendid. The next Conſideration tells us, that 
as the Moon communicates to the Earth Light, 
which ſhe receives from the Sun, ſo the Mini- 
ſters of the Goſpel communicate the Light to 
the reſt of Mankind, which they received from 
the Sun of Righteouſneſs, To which we may 
add, that as the Moon ſhines with no other 
Light, than what is afforded by the true Sun, 


ſo the true Preachers mix not their own lnven- 


tions or Human Traditions, with the ſincere 
Light of Revelation, it beiag the ſafeſt for the 
Church ; it being requiſite Chriſtians ſhould 
reccive the true Bread of Life, as the Jews did 
the Material Bread; as Chriſt Mat. 15. 36. Firſt 
break the Bread, which his Diſciples afterwards 
gave to the People, ſo that they might ſay with 
St. Paul, 1 Cor. 11. 3. I have received of the 
Lord, that which I delivered unto you. And tho? 
the Moon hath only a borrowed Light from 
the Sun, ſhe gives more to Us, than the fixed 
Stars whick are ſuppoſed to ſhine by their own 
Light, and fo thoſe illiterate Fiſhermen, whom 
the Sun of Righteouſneſs made the Light of the 
World, by the lrradiations he vouchſafed them, 
beitowed greater Light upon Mankind than the 
greateſt Philoſophers, who had not the aſſi- 
ſtance of Divine Revelation. And as the ſame 

Subject 
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Subject variouſly conſidered, may ſhew vs ſome 
things fit to be avoided, and others fit for Imi: 
tation, ſo in the preſent we have the Emblem 
of an ungrateful Ferſon; for as the Moon when 
neareſt to the Sun from whom ſhe receives her 
Light, Eclipſes him,to whom ſhe owes herSplen- 
dour, ſo ungrateful Men abuſe the F-vours which 
ſhould ende ir them to their Benefactors, to the 
diſadvantage of thoſe that oblige them. 


And as the un and Moon thus afford a Simile RAe 


Sea furniſh us with an Example of the contrary. 
for as a Thankful Man will be True and Obſe- 
quious to his Benefador, though he hath loſt 
thatProſperity,which made him conſpicuous and 
attracted vulgar Eyes, ſo the Sea anſwers the 
Courle of the Noon, as much when it hath lit- 
tle or none of her Light, as when ſhe is at the 
full, The Moon likewiſe may ſhew us a ſimili- 
tude to repreſent a Liberal Perſon, for as ſhe 
imparts to the Earth what ſhe receives from the 
Sun, ſo a Liberal Perſon communicates to the 
Indigent what he receives from God. And in 
reſpect of Intellectual Communications, a5 the 
Moon enjoys not leſs Light, for giving ſo much 
to the Earth, ſo Mental Communications im- 
poveriſh not him that Communicates, And as 
the Moon repreſents the Duty of a Preacher, ſo 
it may ot a Hearer, for as it would be ungrateful 
in reſpect of the Author, not to make uſe of 
the Light of the Sun by the Moon, or to think 
her uſeleſs, becauſe ſhe communicates not Heat 
as well as Light, ſo it would be ungrateful for 
us not to acknowledge as Hearers, or to be gui- 
ded by the conſpicuous Endowments of Lear- 
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niag and Eloquence of Scholars, though they 


wrre but illuſtrated and warmed by the Beams 


they reflect. And therefore as Oytters and o- 
ther Shelnſh thrive at the increaſe of the Moon, 
thoug1 her Light hath no heat to attend it, and 
though ſh is not without Spots at the full; 
fo devout Hearers will receive laſtrugions from 
thoſe Preachers whoſe Illuminations have net- 
ther Zeil nor Charity, and whoſe greateſt Lu- 
ſtre is not free from Spots and Blemiſhes. Aud 
as the Moon by ſimilitudes may ſet forth the 
Virtues and Vices of the Mind, fo it may give 
Us an Emblem of our Condition; for as the 
Moon ſometimes is Eclipſed , and undergoes 
ſeveral Changes, and at the full is never tree 
from dark Spots; ſo Mens Minds are partly in 
the Dark and partly in the Light, being more 
or lef. illuſtrated with Heavenly Rays of Light 
and Joy, and not only ſometimes Deſerted by 


_ Diſcoaſolations, but at the beſt know hut iu 


Part ; and are partly blemiſhed by their Native 
Imperfections. And as theſe Similitudes may 
be appropriated to the Mind of Man, ſo they 
may be applicable to his Proſperity and Ad- 
verſity. To which, we might add ſeveral Re- 
flectioos ou the Adjuncts of the Moon, but we 
all proceed to ſome other Conſiderations with- 
in dur own Globe. 

But ſince the Earth contains ſuch a Variety 
of Objects, we ſhall take Notice only of ſome 
Which may be ſupplyed by the Objects even of 
a Garden. Aud Firft, When we ſee a Tree Pru- 
ned, one that underſtands not the Reaſon of it, 
miaht th uk the Gardner an Enemy to the Tree, 
as it he Mcant to cut it in pieces; but oue that 
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conſiders that it is not Anger, but Skill, that 
made him lop off ſome Branches, and that he 
deſigns not to deſtroy ir, but to make it fruit- 
ful; and thus, whether one that knows not the 
Deſigns of Providence, may think when aChurch 
is expoſed to the Afflictions of Human Societies, 
and Perſecutions, which ſeem to be Divine In- 
fictions, that give Men Occaſion to ſay of the 
Body, as Iſaiah ſaid of the Head, we efteemed him 
Stricken, Smitten of God and Afflicted, Iſa. 53. 4. 
I fay whatever a Carnal Man might ſay of theſe 
Diſtreſſes, a Chriſtian will not thence infer, that 
God hates the Church, o- hath left her, ſince 


he loved her ſo well as to give himſelf for her, 


and chaſtens and rebukes whom he loves. This 
is applicable alſo to believers, ſo that the great 
5 or Cultivator of the Ground, John 15. 2. 
both lets us know, that afflictions do not ſuppoſe 
God's hate, and that they do not always ſup- 
poſe Man's guilt, but ſometimes rather tend to 
his Improvement, ſince our Saviour ſays, Fohx 
Is 2. Every branch in me that beareth not fruit, 
he taketh away, and every branch that beareth fruit, 
he purges it, that it may bring forth more fruit, 


And the ſimilitude may be illuſtrated, if we con. 


ſider further, that the Husbandman only prunes 


the Trees of the Garden, and not thoſe that 


grow wild in the Wood, and though he often 
wounds the former, yet he does the later more 
fatally, only cutting of the Superfluous Twigs 
of one, and laying the Ax to the Root of the 
other. But the pruning off a Tree may give 
us other Thoughts, for as by cutting of ſeveral 
Twigs, and nailing the reſt to the Wall, the 
Gard er both ſecures it from being blown _ 
| an 
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and alſo makes it look wel ſhaped ; ſo the Di- 


vine Husbandman by his Afflictions ſecures them 
from a great many Dangers ; and as he ſecures 
their ſafety, by obſtructing their Liberty, ſo 
by affliting them he adorns them; thoſe kind 
and skilful ſtrokes beautifying a Chriſtians Mind, 
as they diminiſh the Superflaicies of their For- 
tunes; for Afflictions give ſo much gloſs to the 
Soul that bears them patiently and reſign. dly, 
that the Heathen Moraliſt ventured to ſay : that 
if any thing here below was worthy the ſight 
of God, it was a good Man generoully conten- 
ding with ill Fortune; which Hyperbole will 
be the leſs ſtrange, if we conſider, that when Job”; 
Patience was tryed to theUttermoſt,it was crow- 
ned with Fortune fairer than the beſt in the 
Eaſt; and when it was not fo far tryed, his Con- 
ſtancy was received with higher than Mortal 
Honours,or any thatever was conferred on Man 
before; God himſelf declaring his approbati- 
on, as if he boaſted of a Man, Haſt thon conſs- 
dered my Servant Job, that there is none like him 
in the Earth, a perfect and an upright Man, one 
that feareth God, and eſcheweth Evil? and ſtill be 
holdeth faſt his Integrity, although thou moveaſt 
me againſt him to deſtroy him without Cauſe. Fob 
2. 3. So that he was more than a happy Job, 
unce David tells us, that the Man is happy whoſe 
Sins God is pleaſed to cover. So that what muſt 
_ Man be whoſe Graces he vouchſafes to pro- 
im. | | 

And as the Conſideration of the pruning of 
Trees under theNotion of Pruniag,as it is called 
wounding them, may afford the forementioned 
Reflections, ſo if we obſerve, that Gardners not 

only 
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* only cut away all the Suckers, and Luxuriant 
m ; Sprigs, but ſome of the Branches, and that this 
es adds to encreaſe the Fruit, it may illuſtrate what 
ſo we obſerve amongſt ſome Men, who by Affli- 
d ctions grow more Charitable than they would 
, have been in Peace and Plenty, for Saint Paul 
0 ſays of the Macedonians, that in great tryals of 
e Aſliction, the abundance of their Foy, and their 
A deep Poverty, abounded unto the Riches of their Li- 
t MW berality, 2 Cor. 8. 2. To which we ſhall add 
t that Inſtance of Zacheus, Luke 19. who owned 

. that though his Repentance had cut off more of 
I his Riches, than all the Slander and Oppreſſion 


; and other unjuſt ways had added te it, yet he 
- gave more out of the remainder, than ſome li- 
e beral Men would have given out of the whole; 
his Wealth like a ed Tree yielding more 
| pious Fruit, his Charity encreaſing as his For- 
tune was leſſened. 


But to proceed, if towards theEnd of theSpring R lun, 
a Contemplator ſhould ſee Bloſſoms blown e rheplsſ- 
down with Time and Wind, he would think, mn of 4 
that though Bloſſoms were great Ornaments to Nee. 
the Tree, and both uſeful and pleaſant, yet to 
be ſeaſonably deprived of them is not miſchie- 
vous to the Tree that looſes them, ſince till they 
are gone, there can be no Fruit; ſo it is not a 
certain conſequence, that as things deſireable 
may be eſteemed Goods, the Loſs of them muſt 
be an Evil. And thus tho a fair and healthy Bo- 
dy may be looked upon as a Bleſling , yet to dye 
in the Lord, though it deſtroys and rots this Bo- 
dy muſt not needs be adeplorable Evil, ſince as 
the Bloſſoms falling is according to the Courſe. 
of Nature, and previous to the Formation a 
tae 
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the Fruit, fo the Loſs of Life baing ordained 
by God, muſt needs antecede thoſe durable Bleſ. 
fings of Vertue and Happineſs. 

And if we obſerve, whilſt a Tree is full of 
Leaves and Bloſſoms, the Bees buſ/ ſucking the la- 
ter, we miy conſider, that though the Leaves be 
not only Ornaments but Productions, and of Uſe 
to ſhelter the Fruit, and are of a more durable 
Texture than the Bloſſoms,which are more gau- 


dy than laſting , yet the diligent Bee employs, 


her Time about the later, ſucking from them 
ſtore of Honey, which the Leaves would not 
yield. Thus though Dogmatical and Contro- 
verſial Points in Divinity ſhew their value and 
skill in Theology, and may be more ſubſtantial 
and laſt longer than — Devotion, yet a 
DevoutChriſtian will ſoonef peruſe the later, not 
containing ſolid Diſputes, but pathetical Books 
of Devotions, which affect the Reader, and 
from which a Devout Soul may extract Honey, 
or Celeſtial Pleaſures, which proceed from and 
maintain a free Communion with God, which 
both exerciſes her Devotion, aud afford a nu- 
tritive delicious Aliment. To illuſtrate this far- 
ther, we may conſider, That both Silk-worms 
that live upon Leaves , and Bees that feed on 
Flowers and Bloſſoms, feed upon their Aliment, 


and are able by that means to ſupply Us with 


uſeful Productions; yet with ſome difference, 
the Threads of Silk worms ſerving chiefly to 
cloath others , whereas the Honey yields both 
healing and cleanſing Medicines, and a great 
dealof Pleaſure to the Bee her ſelf; and thus 
thoſe who ſtndy ſpeculative and polemical Di- 
vigity; as well as thoſe who peruſe Books of 

| Devotion 
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Devotion, may reap benefit by what they ſtu- 
dy, yet the former may be aſſiſted to write o- 
thers of the ſame Nature , which may enable 
their Readers to talk more acutely and withAp- 
plauſe : and the later may help to cleanſe 
Men's Conſciences from dead Works, and both 
pacify their Minds, as well as heal the Schiſm or 
Scandal of the Church; and have themſelves all 
the Joy and Felicity they would afford others, 
and happily find pious Reflections, Soliloquies 
and Ejaculations as well as other mental Enter- 
tainmentsof a Religious Son] of ſo ſweet im- 
proving and advantageous a Nature, that as o- 
ther laudable Employments recommend us to 
= - oo of Theology, theſe do to God 
imſelf. | 


But further, if we conſider a Tree only thick 9, , v 
ſet with Leaves, of which it had none before, chick of 
it may put us in mind of the Inſtability of their Leeve. 


Condition, who are envyed undeſervedly for 


ſeemingFriends they had not before, and gaudy 


Attendants, which are ſo to the Fortune and 
not to the Perſon ; for as in Summer, the Wea. 
ther would keep the Tree warm, without the 
help of Leaves, it is covered with thoſe Orna- 
ments, but looſes them in Winter, when it moſt 
wants their ſhelter; ſo thoſe who in Proſ- 
pity have pleaty of Friends, whom they 

ave no need of, are forſaken by them in Ad- 
verſity, when they have moſt Occaſion for them. 
If it be further obſerved, how the Tree is 
decked with Leaves and Bloſſoms, when it is 
ready to bring forth Fruit, it ſhould put us in 
Mind, with what alacrity a Charitable Perſon 


ſhould do good, and that as a Chearful Giver 
| A} is 
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is loved by God, ſo the Tree is aHyerogliphick of 


a generous Temper, which ſeems to triumph 


in all it's Oruaments, when it exhauſts the 
greateſt part of it's Sap to produce Fruit for o- 
thers to eat. And if we take Notice, how Leaves 
and Bloſſoms regularly precede the Fruit, it 
may make us look upon the Eſſays of early Wri. 


ters with more Candor, ſince the Author aim; 


at good things, though he perform not great 
ones; ſor though theſe productions are more 
eaſing and florid, than otherwiſe conſidera- 
e; yet if they be good in their ſeaſon and 
kind, though they be not the moſt Uſeful, yet 
they ought to be eacouraged, ſince though they 
have not ſolidity, they may promiſe ſomething 
better, as Trees that Bloſſom before they give 
us Fruit. And if we further ſee Young People 
ſhake the Tree in vain, or offer to gather unripe 
Fruit, it inay put us in Mind of thoſe, who too 
eagerly purſue deſirable Things or Honour; for 
as good Fruit will not eaſily be ſhaken down, 
though of good kiad, when green, but requires 
force either in pulling or ſtriking it off, which 
commonly bruiſes and disfigures it, as it is then 
but ſowre and unwholeſome for want of Matu- 
rity, and is apt to ſet the Teeth on Edge, fo 
if it were let alone till ripe , it would fall in- 
to one's Mouth, and taſte delicious and whole- 
ſom ; ſo when we purſue Honour or Pleaſure 
in this Life, it being an improper Seaſon, we 
meet with Difficulties, and have not the ſatis- 
faction in poſſeſſing them, which we promiſe 
our ſelves; whereas if we would wait God's 
Time, there would be no need to ſteal or force 
them, but we ſhould receivelncorruptible Crowns of 
| a Glory, 
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Glory, 1 Pet.5.4. from him, with whom there 5s 
Fulneſs of Joy, and at whoſe right hand there are 
Pleaſures for evermore, Pſal.16.11. 

But further in Autumn, this Tree will be full , 


of Fruit, being grown taller, and repreſenting i Aut 


an Emblem of a true Believer; for as the Bran- 
ches of the loaded Tree, abſtract Moiſture from 
dirty Soil, which riſing towards Heaven,affords 
Fruit for Men, ſo a Chriſtian improves the Bleſ- 
ſings of this Life to elevate his Mind. And the 
Uſe he makes of Terreſtrial Advantages, is to 
raiſe his Soul towards God, and diſpenſes them 
in Worksof Charity to Men. 


We might mention a great many Subjects, Te Cencla- 
which might afford us opportunities of occaſi- „an. 6 


onal Meditations; but to put an end to this Diſ- 
courſe, we ſhall take Notice by the way of Ad- 
vertiſement, that beſides the Advantages of Oc- 
caſional Meditations already hinted at, there are 
ſeveral other Accounts, on which a pious Soul 
may receive Benefit , and which an Ingenious 
Perſon may make Uſe of. The Woods, the Ri- 
ver- ſide, the Fields, the Street, a Library, or the 
Exchange may afford plentiful Occaſions of Re- 
flections. Beſides, the reſpeAs one thing may 
have to another are Numberleſs, and Notions 
may be compounded and disjoyned ſo many 
ways, and ſuch Inferences may be made from 
them, and ſuch Applications of them, that be- 
ſides the firſt Reflection occaſioned by the Riſe 
of the Meditation, ſeveral Conceipts may hap» 
pen different from the firſt, and perhaps better. 
Thus Hounds hunting a Hare may meet with a 
Stag, Plato's Opinion, That all Knowledg is but 
Reminiſcence ſeems to have been juſtly rejected; 
yet 
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yet when the Mind is furniſhed with Variety 

of Notions, it will by the Contrariety of things 

and notions in reſpect of each other, be ſo apt 

to lay them together, and diſcourſe upon them, 

that it will by a ſtrange Facility upon any Oc- 

caſion light upon things it would otherwiſe not 

take Notice of. When once the Mind is ſet at 

Work, the firſt Thoughts may be the Subjects 

of further Meditations ; and the Connection of 

thoughts within theMind,is frequently ſo ſtrange, 

that the Contemplator himſelf will often admire 

to ſee how far his laſt Thoughts are removed 

from his firft Meditations. And ſuch inciden- 

tal Excurſions may ſometimes as much delight 

and ſurprize him, as the Honey in the Carcaſs 
of a Lyon did Sampſon, Judg. 14. 8. 

Sera Zut one thing may further induce us to this 

— way of thinking, which is, that Occaſional Re- 

help co Pi- flections may gradually bring the Soul to a 

ety. frame or temper which may be called Heavenly 

Mindedneſs, by which ſhe may acquire a diſ- 

poſition to make pious Reflections upon every 

Occaſion, often without deſigning it; but ſuch 

mult be ſo accuſtomed to this way ot thinking, 

that they muſt do it of their own accord, which 

Habit may be acquired by Practice, and whea 

this Habit is once acquired, and the Soul hath 

acquired a Diſpoſition to make Spiritual Uſes 

of Earthly things, the advantage and delight of 

ſach a frame of Mind will be extraordinary; it 

being a ſatisfation to an lngenious Perſon to 

be able to make the World both his Library 

and Ocatory ; and to find Pleaſure and Delight, 

which way ſoever he turns his Eyes, every Ob- 

ject preſenting good Thoughts to his r 

whic 
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which may be gathered with innocency as well 
as pleaſure, and with as little prejudice to 
the ſubject that affords them, as Honey is from 
Flowers. If we would hut purſue this Method, 
it muſt needs prevent that Dullneſs or Drow- 
zineſs, which blemiſhes our Devotion; and we 
might out of every thing ſtrike ſome Sparkle 
of Celeſtial Fire, that would kindle, feed or re- 
vive it. And if half the Idle time, that muſt 
coſt us Tears or Bluſhes, were thus employed, 
Miniſters need not ſo long inſiſt on the Uſes of 
their DoQtrins, the World being a Pulpit, and 
every Creature a Preacher, andevery Accident 
affording InſtruQion, Reproof or Exhortation: 


each Burial would put us in mind of our Mor- 


tality; and each Marriage Feaſt of that of the 
Lamb; each Croſs would increaſe our Deſires 
to be with Chriſt; and each Mercy would 
move our Obedience to ſo good a Maſter, The 
Happineſs of others would move us to ſerve 
him that gave it; and their Miſery make us 
thankful, that we were free from it; their Sins 
make us aſhamed of the ſume; & their Vertues 
would excite our Emulation : And when once 
we can look upon the things of the World, as 
Men do upon Water guilded with the Sun- 
beams, not for the ſake of the Water it ſelf, but 
as it repreſents a more glorious ObjeQ;and when 
a pious Soul can once Spiritualize whatever 
Objekts he meets with, that Habit may be the 
moſt effectual Means to make the Saying Good, 
That all things work together for Good to them 
that ſeek God, Rom. 8. 28. A Devout Occalioz 
nal Meditation, beiag from never fo mean a 
Theme, like Facob's Ladder, whoſe foot leaned 
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Upcn the 
manner of 
giving 
Meat to a 
Dog. 


on the Earth, and the top reached up to Heaven, 
Gen. 28. 12. 


CHAP. III. 


Containing the firſt Section of Occaſional Re. 
fle (ions . 


Dog ſeems to be a Creature ignorantly 
A thankful, begging with a kind of anteda- 
ted Gratitude, rewarding before hand the Grant 
of his requeſt,the Addreſs and the Recompence 
tezching Religion to him that feeds him; for 
when you hold him Meat and invite him to take 
it, it being held out of his reach, if he leaps 
notatit, yon do notgive it him, but if he does 
you let it fall halt way into his Mouth; ſo God 
deals with us. He holds forth Eternal Glory, 
and his gracious Word encourages us to attempt 
it. Alas! Itis above the reach of our Endea. 
vours or Merit, yet if we ſtrive not for it, it is 
in vain for us to expect it; but if we uſe our 
utmoſt Endeavours, God mercitully accepts the 
Will for the Effect, and what we can do, for 
what we ſhould do, His Grace condeſcending 


to bring down what we cannot aſpire to. Piety 


isthe Terms, but not thePrice of Heaven, and 
like the Wedding Garment, though it gives us 
not a Right to the Beatifick Feaſt , yet without 
it no Gueſt fhall be admitted. And though 
Good Works will not reach Heaven, we can- 


tot attain it without them, 
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One that conſiders the grateful Smell of Ro- g3o» D 
ſes, and is ignorant of the Uſe of them, might αν Spi- 
wonder to ſee an Artiſt take Pains to deſtroy ** of KN 
the Beauty of the Flower, and haſten their wi“ 


thering faſter than Nature inclines them to do. 
Except if he conſiders how apt they are to fade, 
and how the fragrant Part may de preſerved by 
Diſtillation, which would otherwiſe fly away 
as the Flower withered ; ſo that by deſtroying 
and withering, Art preſerves them, the Spiri- 
tuous Ethereal Part being preſerved in the no- 
bler abſtracted Quinteſcenfe : So he who ſees a 
Liberal Perſon, part with Money freely, which 
others are fond of, being nnacquainted with the 
Effects of Faith, and the Promiſes of the Goſpel, 
may think it Folly or Profuſeneſs, and that the 
Perſon is fallen out with his Money, But he that 
conſiders the future Proſpect, and that the Scrip- 
ture bids the Diſciples , make themſelves friends 
with the uncertain Mammon, that when we fail 
they may receive us into everlaſting Habitations. 
And further, if he conſiders the Tranſitory Na- 
ture of worldly Poſſeſſions; their periſhing , or 
Ours being ſure to make a Divorce, and the in- 
eſtimableReward in Heaven, hewill conclude this 
way of Parting with it the way to preſerve it; 
exchanging it tor Riches he ſhall never looſe, So 
that a Charitable Uſe of Wealth , is only part- 
ing with what we cannot long keep, for that 
which will not fade , and though we have not 
them in kind, yet conſidering Riches under the 
Notion of Goods, we ſhall procure there what 
wy they could never afford us, viz. Happi- 
nets. 
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Upox Tra- How have I wandred on the Brink of the 

veling up- Grave! Though out of my way, I little thought 

3 ſo near the end of all my Jour neys, wandring o- 

mong cove- ver deep and uncovered Pits, upon which if ! 

red Lead had ſtumbled, I had been killed and buryed at 

Mines. Once, my Fate being as obſcure as my Body. 

How great a Debt of Gratitude then muſt he 

due to God's Goodneſs, who miraculouſly ſa- 

ved me from a Danger I knew not till paſt ? 

And how much ſhortdol ſhew my Thankful: 

neſs? retarning unſuitable returns for known 

benefits, belides thoſe lam not ſenſible of. But 

this Deliverance ſhall for the future teach me 

to beware of other Dangers, ſince I fall into 

them uaknown ; and of Diſtruſting God's 

Providence, ſince he wonderfully delivered 
me. 

Upor a On ſo ſmooth a piece of Ground, one would 

Horſe fun- ſcarce think a Horſe could ſtumble ; ſince he 

— carryed me through Places ſafe, where ſuch a 

7 thing was very likely; but this was done ſo 

lubberly, that las much admire my Eſcape as 

Danger. But it is too uſual to ſtumble in the 

ſmooth ways of Proſperity , though we paſs 

ſteadily through Ad ver ſities. And it is an Old 

Siying, That Fortune ruins more in her Em- 

braces than whilſt ſhe would cruſh them. And 

thoſe that make the Obſervation are as frequent- 

ly laſtances of it, Fortune hath not yet turnedSy- 

ren to pervert me, and hath hitherto given me 

more Exerciſe for Conſtancy than Moderation. l 

have ofcen wiſhed my ſelf in the Number of the 

Proſperous, who never think Proſperity for- 

midable till deſerted by her. But upon ſecond 

Thoughts, 1 leave the choice of my 3 
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Diſt to Fortune, and him that knows my ſtrength 
and gives it me, ſince Solomon ſays , even the 
juſt Man falls ſeven times a day, Prov. 24. 16. 
So ſtumblers often happen to miſcarry in the 
faireſt way, into which when Providence leads 


me, it will be ſeaſonable to pray, lead us not into. 
Temptation, and I ſhall conſider, that Ice is not 


only the ſmootheſt but the ſlippereſt of ways; 
and we ought to be no where more cautious 
thanwhere treacherous evenneſs makes us thiak 
our ſelves moſt ſecure. 


Of two Beggars, behold the formeſt whoſe one; Mi- 


Deformity and Ghaſtly Sores, demand our pi ſrableBeg- 
m £97509 the 


High-way. 


ty and horror. and that none can deny Co 

aſſion to ſich an Object thit hath auy ; his 

lindneſs encreaſes his Miſery ſince he cannot 
ſee it, and he is the more to be pittyed to de. 
fire the continuance of ſuch a miſerable Life, or 
rather lingring Death. The ſight moves more 
compaſſion than the hearing of him, and his 
Condition makes a better Petition than his 
Words. Every Member and Part are Motives 
to compaſſion, and plead for Pi y, ſo that he 
may be ſaid to be all Tongue. Yet the other thinks 
his own Caſe as deplorable and as loudly calls 
for Relief. His Companions Burthen lightens 
not his Load, but if one were to judge of both 
their Conditions by the Ear, the later would be 
the moſt wretched of the two. 

Convert all this (O my Soul) to Spiritual U- 
ſes, and do not ralhly infer thine own Health 
from the forlorn Diſeaſes of others: Let not 
the Diſficulty of anothers Cure, leſſen the Care 
of thy own, nor thy earneſtneſs in ſeeking re- 
lief. In ſo depraved an Age Earth contains as 

SY wicked 
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wicked as any in Hell. And Men are apt to think 


On ſetting 


themſelves innocent as long as they can find a- 
ny more culpable than themſelves ; nor will 
they be apt to eſcape from the Pollutions of the 
World, or diſengage themſelves, if they wait 
for the Reformation - of others. Let us not 
therefore content our ſelves with that compara- 
tive lanocence, which in Heaven hath no place, 
where no vitious Perſons are to mike compari- 
ſons with; and in Hell it will be but ſmall Con- 
!clation,that we are not altogether ſo much tor- 
mented as the moſt wretched, 

Though the Coach moves with ſo much ra- 


in a Ccach pidity, Vet the Seat is as inviting to reſt as a bed. 


that went 
aft. 


Yon ſi rht 
of a Min- 
mil! ſtaud- 
ins (tid. 


The wheels which ſtrike fire out of the flints, 
were I under them would cruſh me to pieces, but. 
as lam above them , haſten me to my Journeys 
end: So external Accidents diſorder and op- 
preſs thuſe that lye under them. But he whoſe 

Reaſon and exalted Piety hath the Power to 
contemn them, may enjoy Happineſs and Tran— 
quility, and will npt be diſcompoſed with a- 
ny inferior Revolutions, which the Wheel of 
Fortune ſhall produce, which ſerve to haſten 
him to his Bleſſed Manſion. 

_ Upon viewing of a Wind- mill ſtanding ſtill. 
The firſt Conſideration is, That if one knew 
not the Miller's Trade, he would conclude the 
Man that lived in ſuch a Houſe a mad Man; ha- 
ving built it in a ſolitary place, on riſing ground 
and expoſed to the Winds: But he who knous 
the Deligſ of it, will commend it. So that we 
ought not to cenſure Men, otherwiſe vertuous 
and diſcreet, becauſe concerned in ſome things 
that are frogbleſon and unſettled 3 for if _ 
1 Is | en 
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end de not amiſs, the means are to be judged 
of by their Tendeacy ; and though a quieter 
Life might be deſireable ; yet if a more trou- 
bleſom one will make a Man ſerviceable in his 
Generation, it is rather to be choſen than the 
other, ſince the hardſhips it expoſes him to,give 
him the greater opportunities of proſecuting 
his Aims; ſo that thoſe Circumſtances recom- 
N 8 it to him, which diſapprove it to o- 
thers. 

A Second Obſervation on the ſame Subject 
is, That we may conſider, the whole as a great 
Eagin, where every part is fitted for grinding 
of Corn ; yet though never ſo well contrived 


it can do nothing for want of Wind. Which re- 


preſents the Condition ofa certain Lord, for if 
one not knowing hisHumour and Aims, ſhould 
know his Eſtate and his Skill to manage it, he 
would be apt to envy the happineſs of his Con- 
dition, nothing appearing to be wanting. But 
alas! the Man wants Eſteem and Reputation, 
which hath a Reſemblance to Wind, being an 
airy Thing which we muſt receive from others, 
and know not how long we muſt keep it when 
we have it: the want of this makes all the reſt 
inſufficient for his Satisfaction. Thus Alexan- 
der, who was more Ambitious than Great, af- 
ter he had conquered the World , ſhed Tears, 
becauſe he had not conquered more than one, 
being told by a Philoſopher , that there was 
more than one. And all the Favours proud Ha- 
man could enjoy upon Earth , could not make 
him happy, becauſe he could not neglect a Cap- 
tives neglect of him; nor could his Greatneſs do 


him any good,if oneMan only could reſiſt it and 
Y 4 not 
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Of paring 


not bow to it; and the unſatisfyed Appetite 
of Revenge, took away the reliſh both of Mo- 
narch's Favours and of fair Heſter's Banquets, 
And no doubt, but we often repine atProvidence 
by Miſtake; for thoſe that refuſe to be God's 
Servants, are often ſo to their Paſſions and Af. 
fections: Therefore we often envy the Great 
and Rich, as if thoſe Advantages made them as 
Happy, as they would a good and wiſe Man, 
when the Man courts a Favour to make him 
happy, which he cannot obtain: So that it is 
not what a Man hath, but what he deſires that 
makes him happy or otherwiſe. 

A curious Apple admired for it's gaudy Co- 


fire Sar [yr having a green that Emerald, and which 


mer Apple. 


Flora could not boaſt, adorned alſo with a cu- 
rious Vir million, which emulates alſo Rubies in 
Col ur, ſhews, that Nature can afford Vegeta- 
bles as curious Colours as pretious Stones: This 
Apple perhaps might vye with that which tem- 
pted our firſt Parents. But theſe beautiful Ap- 
ples may delight the Eyes, yet they are not ſo 
acceptable to the Stomach. The Palate cannot 
taſte Colours; aud to know, wh:ther this or 
that ſo acceptable to the Eye, be as grateful 


to the Stomach, and whether as Plato ſaid,that 


Beauty was the Luſtre and Flower of Goodneſs, the 
gay Out ſide mult be cut away. Thus though O. 
piajons are adorned with never fo ſmooth Pens 
avd Turns of Wit and Eloquence, yet to know 
their tine value, thoſe Gloſſes and Ornaments 
are to be taken off and they are to paſs the Teſt 
of Reaſon as well as Phancy. 


My 


* 
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My Coach being ſtopped ia a narrow Lane, I Upms 
fouad Subject enough to exerciſe my Patience, a S be- 
Churliſh Dray-man being as tedious as Ludgate ing frpped 
Hill to his Horſe : So I thought had I walked a „ Laue. 
foot, | ſhould ſooner have arrived at the place 
appointed than I did. And thus it often happens 
in our Journeys towards Heaven : Thoſe that 
are not enſnared in external Things, may readily 

urſue the Paths of Life; but where Pride or 

feminacy ſtop their way , unleſs a Coach of 
Pleaſure will conveigh them ; and will not bate 
a Superfluity or a Punctilio of Honour, to enter 
ia at the ſtraight Gate, theſe ſeeming Conveni- 

. ences, become troubleſom Clogs and Impedi- 

meats to obſtruct our way to Happineſs, and a 

; place of Joy , where he is unworthy to enter, 

that cannot willingly leave all behind for the 

ſake of it. | | 

Looking through a PerſpeQiveGlaſs at a Ship, byen rhe 
. BB though the Glaſs makes the other ſeem nearer Uſe of - 
| to our Eyes, yet it is equally diſtant, and ap- — 
| proaches not to our Veſſel the more; the In- ,."'* 

| itrument being no Loadſtone to attract her, 

except ſhe purſues us; ſuch another Inſtrument 
Meditation is to Death, which is never the nea- 

rer for thinking of it, nor does it exempt us 

from bzing Mortal, though we forget that 

we are ſo; Yet this Thought brings it nearer 
without leſſening the real Diſtance z nor will it 
quicken the Pace of that Enemy, nor haſten his 
Arrival, though it prepare us for his Recepti- 

on, My Age preſumes I have a good deal of 

Sand to run ; but though 1 am not old enough 

to ſay with 1aac,l am old, and I know not the 

day of my Death, Gen.2 27. yet in a little time, 
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wben a fem Tears are come, then all Igo the Way 
whence I fhall not return, Job 16.22.And ſince we 


are adviſed not to boaſt our ſelves of to morrow, 


becauſe we know not what a day may bring forth,yet 
we ought to take heed to our ſelves leſt at anytime 
that day come upon us unawares, Luke 21.34. and in 
order thereunto will | the Days of my Appoin- 


zed time wait till my Change come, Fob.14. 24. 


CHAP. IV. 


Containing the ſecond Section of Occaſional 
Reflections, upon the Accidents of an A- 
gue. 


1 


Kg 1 was engaged with a foreign Vir- 


= . twoſo, I was ſuddenly ſurprized with a 
the Diſeaſe. Chillineſs and Shivering, which increaſed fo 


faſt, that it was ſoon heightened into the fit of 
an Agne, which had not ſurprized me, had [ 
confidered of how many curious Parts ſo curi- 
ous an Engin conſiſts, whoſe Harmony is re- 
quiſite forHealth,whereof none are Supertiuous, 
and moſt of them inſenſible; ſo that it is not 
ſtrange a Man's Body ſhould be ſudject to Pain 
or Sickneſs, no more than that an Inſtrument 
with above a thouſand Springs ſhould be often 
out of Tune, ſince the Change of Air may as 
well diſcompoſe the Body of a Man, as untune 
the Strings of an Inſtrument, ſo that the Stru- 
&ure and Fabrick ofa Man's Body is ſo curious 
and elaborate, that it is a Wonder it is no oft- 
ner out of Order thaa it is. And if we further 

conſider, 
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conſider, how many outward Accidents 
may deſtroy the Health or Life of 
thoſe moſt careful to preſerve them; again 
if we conſider, how many ways our Appetites 
or Vices which make the Creatures offend us, 
and how Sin may provoke the Creator to puniſh 
us, I ſay if we conſider all the Accidents that 
may happen before grey Hairs, it is a wonder, 
if an Old Man be any thing Healthy. But 


theſe things are ſeldom thought of till excited 


by ſome ill Accident, thoſe that arein Health 
thinking to continue ſo, without thinking it a 
Mercy that they are ſo. Wethink not how 
much our welfare depends on the Will of Di- 
vine Providence, when we long enjoy Mercies; 
and therefore he deprives us of them, to make 
us ſenſible we ſtand in need of them; it bein 

reaſonable thoſe Mercies ſhould be denied whic 

are not acknowledged as ſuch ; this Sickneſs 
therefore ſhall make me thankful for Health 
when God ſhall pleaſe to reſtore it, nor ſhall I 
confidently depend upon it's Continuance; for 


though we are not inclined to follow the Wiſe- 


man's advice who bids us, not boaſt our ſelves 
of to Morrow, becauſe we know not what a Day m 
bring forth, yet he had not done amiſs, if inſtead 
of a Day, he had ſubſtituted an Hour; for 
we are expoſed to ſo many Accidents, 
that Health well deſerves our Thanks as well 
as Wonder, And though my ſickneſs is but my 
unhappineſs, my ſurprize at it was my Fault. 


One that ſhould ſee me inBed,and covered with Upm the 
ſo many Cloaths, would ſcarce think me trou- e- 


bled with Cold, and if he were ſo, he would 7+ hear P 


de apt to envy me. And if he ſhould Viſit me 
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Upon the 


in my Hot fit, aad ſee my Shoulders and Arms 
quite uncovered, and the Sheet only upon the 
reſt of my Body , he would think 1 lay very 
Cool. But inſtead of that, an Internal Froſt is 
in every Part, my Teeth chatter, and my whole 
Body ſhakes, and I am ſo little relieved by the 
Number of Cloaths, that I might ſooner be 
cruſhed with additions of more, than warmed; 
ſo that froſty Nights were ſhort of this Cold, 
and as it was more eaſily born, ſo it was more 
eaſily removed. | 

Thus when a great Man is affected with Am- 
bition, or any immoderate Affection, though the 
by ſtanders ſee not the Cauſe of his Diſquiet, 
and may envy the Plenty he is poſſeſſed of, yet 
they will little ſuſpect his want of Contentment. 
And yet the Cold of External Air is more ſup- 
portable, than the Cold of an Ague, with a 
Pile of Blagkets, or the Hot fit, with a ſingle 
Sheet ; ſo External Inconveniences are more 
ſupportable than the beſt Accommodations to 
a diſtempered Soul. Mens Happineſs therefore 
conſiſts, not ſo much in what they have, as in 
what they are. Fortune can but give much, but 
the Mind makes that much enough. And as 
Water, or Dog-Days are better to be endured 
in the Air, than the Blood, ſo a Healtful Mind 
is more happy with Inconveniences than the 
beſt Accommodations can make the Contra- 


ry. | 
In the Cold fit melted Snow ſeemed to Cir- 


Suzceſfion of culate inſtead of Blood, and might be only 


the cold 


and hot fit. 


diſtinguiſhed from that of Death, by it's vio- 
leat ſhaking me. More Cloaths' were laid on, 
no: for any relief | found, but for want of — 
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| rather deſired the Torrid than Temperate 
Zone, and envied the Laborers that tend the 
Chymiſts Fires. But when the Hot fit ſuccee- 
ded I thought it more troubleſome than the 
Cold one; and found a ſingle Sheet troubleſome, 
and removed the Cloaths with as much impor- 


tunity as I called for them. I then envied the 


Inhabitants of Norway, and thought Fiſhes hap- 
py that Swim in a Cold Stream. 

Now, if a Man's Condition can ſo ſoon alter, 
that what he Thought a Grievance becomes a 
Relief, it is plain, we may eaſily miſtake in eſti- 
mating afflictions, and judge them not ſo uneaſy 
as we think them, ſince we increaſe the Affli- 
ion by repining at it. | 

A Man in Affliction is apt to think, that he 
ſuffers worſe than any other, and is apt to ſay 
otherwiſe than St. Paul, who ſays, No Tempta- 
tion hath befallen Tou, but that which is common to 
Men, 1 Cor. 10. 13, He thinks he could more ea- 
ſily bear other People's Afflictions than his own, 
yet if the Sickneſs was changed, he would wiſh 
for the former; and be as much concerned at his 
Folly as at the Diſeaſe, He that hath the Gout 
is apt to envy thoſe that are free from that pain, 
and able to walk about, and thoſe that have a 
Dropſy envy thoſe that may drink to quench 
their Thirſt. The Blind Man envies thoſe that 
can ſee. Fevers burn, Agues ſhake us, Dropſies 
drown us, and every Diſtemper hath it's parti- 
cular Symptoms and Uneaſineſs, though Reli- 

gion may ſoften and mollify them; for as a Ga- 
riſon, if the Defendants be faithful cannot be 
taken except by Famin or Storm, ſo Life cannot 
be deſtroyed, without a Lingring Chronick Di- 

| ſtemper 


— 
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ſtemper or an Acute one. And that which en- 
creaſes our unhappineſs in Sickneſs is, that we 
fancy our Diſtemper more grievous than if it 
was ſome other ; but there are Diſtempers dif- 
ferent in circumſtances, which are equally trou- 
bleſom. As the Wretch our Saviour cured,who 
though he was ſometimes caſt into the Water, 
and ſometimes into the Fire, yet was tormented 
with the ſame Devil. But we ſhould make a bet- 
ter eſtimate of Afflictions, it we conſidered the 
attending uneaſineſs in general; and therefore 
what we feel may proceed from the Nature of 
the Sickneſs and Croſſes, rather than from the 
particular kind or degree of ours. And many 
who we think leſs Sufferers than our ſelves, 
would beglad to change with us, and though 
they carry it off better , yet they find no more 
eaſe than we, according to St.Peter , who ſays, 
that the ſame Sufferings are accompliſhed upou our 
Brethren in the Morld, i Pet. 5. 9. For it is all one, 
whether they be of the ſame kind, or not ſupe- 
rior in degree; and we ſhould bear our Suffer ings 
much more eaſily, if we did not conſider 
them as Preſent Ones, rather than Great 
Ones. 

Thirſt ia all Fevers is a very troubleſom Sym- 
tom, and in mine was extraordinary in the 
ot Fit; ſo that I the leſs wonder, that a thirſty 

King ſhould ſell his Liberty for a Draught of 
cold Water. But drinking no longer relieved 
me than I was ſwallowing it, and what was 
worſe increaſed my thirſt by increaſing the Fe- 
ver; therefore Juleps being only ſerviceable as 
they relieved my Fancy; and palliated my Ex- 
pectation, the Doctor ordered Phlebotomy, to 

relieve 
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relieve the Symptom by moving the Cauſe. 
Thus when the Mind is diſturbed, and the 
Appetite eagerly purſues Objects unfit for the 
Perſon , they think the only way to appeaſe 
their deſires is to grant them what they deſire ; 
but a diſcreet Phyſitian minds not fo much what 
we deſire as what is convenient, and a Lancet 
performs what Juleps will not, ſo God Almigh- 
ty takes away Spiritual Superfluities rather-than 
grants what we inordinately deſire; and a few 
Afflictions help to moderate our corrupt Affe- 
ions, and appeaſe our Inordinate Appetites, 
To gratify our Appetites amuſes, but does not 
cure the Patient; but ſeaſonable Croſſes, make 
us know our ſelves, and ſenſible how little thoſe 


things we are greedy of, would contribute to 


make us bappy, and if obtained, may produce 
a Reſignation and Tranquility of Mind; ſo that 
being denyed the Enjoymeat of them, we find 
not the need of them, Thus Zacheus, whilſt a 
Publican never thought he had enough, but 
when a Chriſtian,he aot only offered a four-fold 
Reſtitution of what he had fraudulently gain- 
ed; but free from Avarice grew ſo rich, that 
he was willing to give half what he had to the 
Poor: The Divine Gueſt, kaving had the like 
Influence upon his Goods , as our Saviour did 
on the five Loaves and two Fiſhes, the remains 
being more than the whole at the firſt, 

Being obliged to take Phyſick often, in hopes 
each Doſe would be the laſt, I find and fear 
there ſtill will be further Occaſion, but though 
it is troubleſome, it is healthful, and if Loath- 
ſome, the Sickneſs is much worſe. Thus a re- 
lenting Sinner, having waſhed away his Gas 

Wit 
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with Tears, may think himſelf throughly clean. 
ſed, and if entertained with thoſe Delights 
which God beſtows on returning Prodigals, he 
is inclined to think that Repentance like Bap- 
tiſm needs to be repeated but once in a Man's 
Life time. But though an unexperienced con- 
vert, may ſay, he ſhall never be moved, yet tho”, 
The Spirit indeed is willing, but the Fleſh is weak, 
and frequently our Reſolutions abate with our 
Joys; and thoſe who have thought they could 
deſpiſe the World, have ia a little time been 
miſtaken, finding it hard to be amongſt Sin- 
ners without being of their Number, and in a 
World ſo defiled without a ſpot. And as Da. 
vid ſaid in his Proſperity, he ſhould never be 
moved, ſo in diſtreſs he ſaid,he ſhould one Day 
dye by the hand of Saul. So in the height of 
Joy and Tears of Repentance we are apt to 
contemnu and deſpiſe all Ghoſtly Enemies, but in 
a little time theſe Reſolutions will meet with 
Impediments and turn intoDeſpair,we thinking 
thoſe Deſpicable Enemies invincible. But as we 
oughr not to reject Phyſick that does good for a 
time, nor other Meaſures for our preſent Reco- 
very: So though repentance is to be repeated 
frequently, ſince it is the only Means to recover 
our Souls out of a State of Sin, we are not to be 
diſcouraged , but renew that Duty as often as 
we fall into Sin, with a hearty Sorrow for them, 
and firm reſolves againſt them. And as Phyſick 
zs to be choſen before Sickneſs, ſo Repentance is 
better than to continue in Sin. And as a bitter 
Potion is better than the Symptoms of an A- 
gue, ſo Sorrow for Sin here is better than La- 
meatation, where there is nothiag but 1 
an 
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and gnaſhing of Teeth. Our Souls in this are 
much like our Bodies, our whole Lives being 
ſpent betwixt gathering and purging, away ill 
Humours. And the fleſh is {till ſaying to the 
Spirit, as Rath ſaid to Naomi, The Lord do ſo 
to me, and more alſo, if ought but Death part thee 
and me, Ruth, 1. 14. But though defilements 
are Waſhed away they do as often return, and 
though the Deeds of the Body, Rom. 8. 13. will 
ſcarce dye, till the Body doth it ſelf, yet next 
to a continued State of Health, quick recove- 
ries are deſiteahle. And though the neceſſity 
of asking many pardons for the ſame fault, 
may give juſt occaſions for an ſngenious Chri- 
ſtian to cry ont with St. Paul, O! wretched Man 
that I am, who ſhall deliver me from the Body of 
this Death? yet the Senſe of our own frailty may 
alſo comfort us, and give us occaſion to lay, 
Thanks be to God which giveth us the Victory, thro 
our Lord Jeſus Chiijt ! i Cor. 15. 57. 

My Complaiſant Phylitian at ouce Studies 


and my Remedies are ſo {cet that they ſeem 
to come from aCoufectioner rather than anApo- 


reliſh them. And though my Condition makes 
it neceſſary, that my Palate ſhould be gratifyed, 
yet inſtead of being pleaſant, they are but a 
degree from being Loithſome. And M have ſo 
little enjoyment of theſe things, that if they are 
not uneaſy, yet my reliſh of them deprives 
them of their Nature, ſo that thoie that Envy 
me for the ſake of them, may be ſuſpected to 
: troubled with a fwotle diſtemper, a Fren- 
ie. ; 


- "ae. Thus 


. ; UponSyrups ; 
togratify my Palate and oppoſe the Diſtemper, nd «cher 


things ſent 
the De- 
thecary ; but my Mouth out of taſte cannot — 
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Thus ſome Favorites of Fortune may be envi- 
ed by thoſe that only look upon their Conditi- 
on, yet thoſe that know them pity them. When 
greatneſs of Power. Riches and Effeminacy of 
Mind encourages Men to hear nothing but 
Praiſes, when they rather deſerve Reprehen- 
ſions, and when they can reliſh nothing but 
what is ſweetned with Flattery and Diſguiſe, it 
will ſcarce recommend greatneſs to a Man that 
can diltinguiſh true greatneſs, and is more likely 
to ruin, than raiſe Mens Envy; beſides thoſe 
uneaſy Qualities which afflict an impotent Soul, 

occaſion greater Diſtempers than thoſe Grati- 
fications can recompence, and often hinder the 

reliſh of other pleaſures. Theſe treacherous 
Delicacies afford ſo little delight, that they are 

leſs conſiderable than the weakneſs they ſup- 

puſe, ſo that we had better be without them 

| than want them, 

Upon want The Night being ſpent without ſleep, my 
of Sleep. Thoughts were as various and wild, as if I had 
dreamed, The firſt Thought was, when ! 

found how tediouſly and flowly the time paſſed 

away, and how Jong the Inter vals betwixt the 
ſtriking of the Clock, and how long the 

Night ſeemed, which were much ſhorter than 

the Days, how miſerable it muſt be to be caſt 

into Eternal Darkneſs, upon a bed of Fire and 
Brimſtone, without the Attendance of Friends, 

and withonc hopes of Conſolation, or a day 
dawaing after fo difmal a Night, continued 

for Millions of Ages, each miſerable hour re- 
preſenting an Age. The next Thought was 

| how ungrateful we are to God, in not ac- 
| knowledging the Power of ſleeping as a W 
| us 
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But I find it is our negligence not the uſeleſsneſs 
of a great many Mercies, that makes us for- 
get to return Thanks for them; their common- 
neſs preventing our being ſenſible of their great- 
neſs. I once Thought ſleep an inconveniency 
that deſerved conſolation, but now I find it a 
Grievance, and that God made every thing beau- 
tiful in it's ſeaſon. But when 1 compare the 
Affinity betwixt Sleep and Death, I can ſcarce 
think this Life was deſigned for our happineſs, 
ſince not to loſe one half of it were an un, 
happineſs. Another Thought was, that tho 

want of ſleep was an unhappineſs and uneaſy; 
yet it frequently happens to be uſeful as well as 
unwelcome. There are a great many that 
hate thinking, or to be alone: Their ſinful 
Paſtimes making them afraid of it, as well as 
preventing it. In Health, Viſits, Cards, and o- 
ther Diverſions ſucceed ſo thick, that the di- 
ſtracted Perſon hath no time to converſe with 
his own Thoughts ; and in Sickneſs, Cards and 
Company prevent the opportunities of thinking, 
which he willingly declines, ſo that Sickneſs is far 
from helping them to think, unleſs it hinders 
them from Sleeping. But when all the Compa- 
ny is withdrawn, than in the dark night he be- 
gins to think of his Condition, and for want of 
outward Objects he begins to look inward, and 
muſt needs think of what Avocations in the day 
would not admit. And this though unwelcome 
is the greater Mercy. For could he Sleep as in 
Health, his Conſcience would do fo too, till a- 
waked by the Flames of Hell. And when we 
neglect to think, we not only hinder our ſelves 
of the Advantage of Sickneſs, which is to 
| 2 2 reclaim 
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reclaim us, by putting us in mind of our Con- 
dition, but by avoiding to conſider, we leng- 
then the ickneſs we are impatient of, which 
is much the ſame, as if a Nice Patient, after a 
wholeſome bitter Potion , ſhould uſe Juleps 
and Cordials to hiader it from working, and 
thus looſe the benefit of it's Effects. So that 
Repentance being iequiſite to recovery, and 
that a Man ſhould coulider his ways, in order 
to Repentance, waut of Reſt is a happy Grie- 
vance, which gives us an Opportnaity of think- 
ing, and tends to leſſen thoſe Afflictions, and 
to purſue the End for which God afflicted 
us 

Lying awake all Night, and hearing the Clock 
ſtrike every Hour, When it ſtruck Eleven. | 
compared it with my Watch, and found it to 
be Twelve; and when the ſame Clock ſtruck 
Two, I obſerved it was but One, which whe- 
ther out of Negligence or Deſign of thoſe that 
looked after it, it gave me Occaſion to think 
of the unuſeful Rules of judgiug of the Length 
or Brevity of Diſcourſes. For ſome Subjcas 
are ſo D:ſſi.ulc, that though they make Uſe of 
many Words, yet if what they ſy, is not ſui- 
ted with the Nature of the Subject, they may 
fay much, aud yet not enough. But ifa Man 
{peaks uwmcafouubly or impertinently, a little 
may be too much; ſo that we are not to con- 
lider, how much or how little is ſaid, but 
whether it be as much as is required. And as 
the Clock ſtruck too little, when it ſtruck E- 
leven, and too mach when it ſtruck Two, ſo 
to meaſure and eſtimate the due Length of our 
D.icaurſe, we are not ſo much to regard the 
Number 
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Number of Words, as the proper time, and 
what is requiſite to be ſaid. 


Comparing the Circle on which the Hours yen com- 
are placed in a Clock, with thoſe of a Watch the p = 
former is much greater than the later; yet the C/ect with 
Index of the Watch being at the Hour Twelve, © Hatch. 


when the other was but at Eleven, though the 
larger had moved over a greater Space, yet 
the ladex of the Watch weat not only truer, 
but faſter. 
Thus we are not to eſtimate Men's Lives by 
their Duration: ſome Loyter ſo much of their 
Lives away, that they have nothing to ſhew 
for their Age, but Church Rooks, and Gray 
Hairs; and they as little live, that ſpend their 
Years in Diverſions, neglecting the bulineſs 
and true end of Life; ſo that ſuch may be ra- 
ther ſaid, to bave laſted , thin to have lived 
long. So a Traveller, that wanders too and 
fro without purſuing the right way, may r4- 
ther be ſaid to have been long a Hoiſe-Back, 
than to have performed a long Journey ; where- 
as, he that makes good Uſe of his time, and 
hath ſoon performed what he was ſeat into 
the World for, may have lived long enough, 
and conſequently longer than thoſe that have 


Gray Hairs, though born ſome Years be ore 


him. So that One may be ſaid, to have had a 
longer Time, and the other a longer Life, as 
the Heathen ſaid, Non eſt vivere, ſed valere Vie 
ta. And how ſhort ſoever time a Man may 
Live, if in that time he hath done that which 
was the End of Living, the acquiſition of com- 
petent Knowledge, and the Practice of Graces 
and Virtues, that fit ya to glorify God and 
| 3 to 
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Candle. 


to be glorifyed by him, i in that which mall have 
no End. 

The dim Light of the Candle being ſudden- 
ly increaſed, I perceived, that it was occaſioned 
by a Thief in the aadle, which had waſted down 
a great deal of the Tallow, and would have 
ſerved the reſt ſo, had it not been prevented. 
Which occaſioned me to think, that thongh 
the Thief made the Candle ſhine more bright - 
ly, yet fince it made an irregular Waſt, I or- 
dered it to be taken away; which put me - 
Mind of what Pharoh's forgetful Butler ſaid, 
do remember my Faults this Day, Gen. 41. 9. for 
though I could eaſily abſtain from other kinds 
of intemperance, yet to ſtudying I have been 
too indulgent; and though in that Exerciſe 
there may be exceſſes, yet ſince they tend to 
the Improvement of Knowledge, and the Ex- 
erciſe of Piety, it may beallowable, if not com- 
mendable, to ſpend our time in purſuing ſuch 
Ends; for which Reaſon, Sickneſs is more for- 
midable, for diſabling us to learn or teach, than 
as it is attended with Pain and Danger, and 
when it hath hindered me from purſuing what 
] deſigned it makes me more uneaſy than what 
] ſufter. But my Body is ſooner weary than my 
Mind, and I have been more tired with Con- 
templation than wich riding Poſt. Therefore 
though a Candle is to conſume to light others. 
yet the Thief would have waſted it too faſt, and 
therefore | have thought it convenient for the 
future to favour what ſtrength | have left, and 
endeavour to make it-ſhine longer, though more 
djimly , which Abſtinence and ſelf Denial 
will be more ungratetul and difficult, than it 
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Wine or Women were the Objects of my De- 
light; but if I mould not always perform what 
I intend, | ſhall eaſily excuſe my ſelf, if 1 a lit- 
tle haſten the end of my Life to attaia the Ends 


of it. : 


Though an Ague it ſelf be without Danger, 7739. ben: 


yet it may degenerate into a Diſtemper that is in4angerof 
ſo. And ſince the Prognoſticks of Yhyſitians Pears. 


are but gueſſes, and are not forwards to make 
us fear, till there is little hopes, therefore we 
ought to think of Death, whilſt there is hopes 
of Life; for ſhould the Phyſitian be miſtaken iu 
his Judgment, he might more eaſily ſave his 
Credit, than the Patient, his Soul. Therefore 
finding my Diſtemper attended with unuſual 
Symptoms, which might prove Mortal, I be- 
gan to think of my End ; which we ought more 
readily to entertain; Firſt, Since we cannot 
be too well provided for an Act which never 
can be acted but once, and as it is appointed for 
all Men once to dye, ſo after Death comes Judg- 
ment, and where the Tree falls there ſhall it lie, 
Errors in this laſt action being irreparable; ſo 
that is the ſafeſt way to follow the Example 
of him that ſays, IF a Man dye ſhall he live again, 
to which he adds by way of Inference, a/ the 
Days of my appointed time will I wait, till my Change 


comes. Secondly, We ought to think of the Grave 


to provide our ſelves againſt many Dangers, 
which perhaps may never reach us; for ſeveral 
endure . more Torment by the Apprehenſion 


than they would by the Inflition of Miſchief ; 


but Death is what will one time or another cer- 
tainly come, and therefore the thoughts of it may 
be ſerviceable and * ; the Thoughts 

4 


of 
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of Death, tendiug to make us live well, and 
cor ſequently as advantageous to thoſe that 
ſcs pe Death as thoſe that dye. 

But not to mention all the Thoughts, that e- 
ve: ; ſober Per ſonzas a Man, as a Chriſtian, would 
have vpon a Death Bed, we ſhall mention ſome 
ſay zeſted by the general Circumſtances of my 
Condition. The Approach of Death is apt to 
make Men ſerious, and to make a truer Judg- 
ment of the World they are to leave, having no 
Partiality for the Pleaſures and Profits of a Life 
they ate about to quit. And as Men are apt to 
have their Thoughts better grounded, ſo they 
are to ſpeak them more freely; Death being 
free from Hypocriſy, as well as ſtripping them 
of other things. Fi. 

Oae thing then I was thinking was, how 
wretched | ſhould be, were I of the ſame Mind 
with the Generality of thoſe of my Age, who 
think their Youth as good an Excuſe as it is a 
Temptation to Vanity,and that they do a great 
deal in their Youth, it they reſolve to reform 
when it is gone; end they think more than 
intentionalKeligion is a Reflection upon Youth, 
as well as an Incroachment upon old age. But 
how few liveto' be old, and it is but little 
ſatisfaction upou a Death Bed to think, 
that accordiag to the Courſe of Nature 
a Man might have lived longer, ſince the thought 
muſt needs be diſmal to an unprovided Perſon, 
whoſe catly decay imploys the Number of his 
Iniquities, and that his Death is rather a bu- 
niſnment for his Sins, than a Debt due to Na- 
ture Thee leaſures of Sins will not contervail 

the Horror they Create ing dying ferſon, who 
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is not only to leave them, but to ſuffer for them. 
But when a Man hath forſaken his Pleaſures, 
for Virtue or Religions ſake, it will yield him 
far greater Joys, than the fruition of them could 
afford bim. 


I muſt confefs, I have quite different thoughts Ion the 


now of a ſuſhicient Preparation for Death, than ſame Sub. 


I had in Health. If then a Chriſtian ſhould fre- je#. 


quently break his Reſolutions, but never re- 
nounce them, but often ſtumbled in the way 
to Heaven, and find the approach of Death for- 
midable ; how diſmal muſt it be to thoſe that 
have continued in Sins, without ever intending 
to forſake them. Being free from Scandal, and 
ſomething more than Negative Piety, is not 
common amongſt thoſe that have the Opportu- 
nities of enjoying the Pleaſures and Vanities of 
this World ; which with the Charity of others, 
and my own ſelf Flattery, made me think 1 
was fitter to dye, than to be afraid of it. But 
now | ſee the Grave underneath me, and that 
Gulf of Eternity, it is difficult to prepare for a 
Change, to be doomed by an Omniſcient Judge 
to a ſtate of Eternal Happineſs or Miſery. The 
Death Bed makes us remember thoſe things 
which Youth and Jollity make us forget, and 
thoſe frivolous Arguments which excuſe us in 
Health to our indulgent Thoughts, will ſcarce 
now be thought ſufficient to excuſe us to God, 
before whom if the Angels cover their Faces, 
ſinful Men may tremble to be brought. When 
approaching Death makes our Eyes grow dim, 
our Conſciences more clearly diſcern, _ that our 
Senſes prevailed upon our Reaſon, which made 
us acquieſce in thoſe frivolous Pleas; but when 
27 N we 
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We. appear before God, our Jolly Companions 
cannot excuſe thoſe Actions they tempted ns 
to, unce they muſt be condemned themſelves, 
If we conſider Death as the concluſion of Life, 
and a Debt due to Nature, it is ſufficient to ex- 
cite Horror; but if we conſider, tnat the Body 
will not only corrupt, but the Soul muſt be 
brought to the Tribunal of God, to anſwer 
for the Actions of this Life, and there to be 
condemned to Eternal Torinents, or ſentenced 
to inexpreſſible Joys, ſuch a change muſt oc- 
caſion a Commotion in the moſt Pious or Cou- 
ragious; and thoſe that would not be afraid 
of Death it ſelf, will be afraid of Eternity. 
"4Continu-. Another Reflection on this Occaſion is, that 
arion of the moſt men think a Death Bed, the fitteſt place 
fame. for Repentance; but ſuch muſt little conſider 
the Diſadvantages of Sickneſs, or the Nature 
of Repentance. Indeed Sin and Death may 
more eaſily frighten us when both together; but 
beiag frighted by Hell, will not give us hopes 
of Heaven ; for when Sin and Torment appear 
together, it is not eaſy to diſcover which of the 
two frights a ſinner towards Heaven. And 
Repentance which ought to. be the Work of a 
an's whole Life, and to be a thorough Change 
of the Man, is improperly begun, when his 
Courſe is almoſt finiſhed , in which it ſhould 
have guided him. Nor can Men reaſonably 
think, that whilſt God is puniſhing them for 
their Sins, he will vouchſafe them the Grace 
of Repentance, w hich they refuſed before. Be- 
ſides in ſo uncertain a State it is hard to promiſe 
themſelves the Opportunity; who knows when 
aPhrenſy may ſeize the Brain, and . — 
atien 
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Patient into a deſperate Condition on this ſide 
the Grave, ſo that the Man may de dead, be- 
fore his Body is diſſolved. f 
But though theſe Accidents happen not, the 
Organical Faculties of the Mind muſt needs be 
dulled by the Diſorder of the Spirits, by which 
they perform their Offices; beſides the ſenſe of 
pain, the effects of Medicines, the faintneſs of 
the Spirits, the uneaſineſs for want of Sleep and 
occaſioned by Heat: the Importunities of inte- 
reſted Perſons about them, that like Birds of 
prey wait for a Carkaſs, the Tears of Friends 
at the laſt Farewell; the uneaſie Direction of a 
Lawyer to draw a Will, the Divines Diſcourſe 
about the Soul, and the Conſcience frighted, 
render a Man's Condition ſo amazing, diſmal 
and diſtraQting, that it is as much Madneſs to 
think this a proper time for Repentance, as any 
a Death bed can produce ; itis ſo improper to 
begin to provide Graces on a Death Bed, that it 
is difficult there to practiſe ſuch Graces as were 
before acquired, it being difficult there to reap 
the Conſolation of a pious Life. 
But one Conſideration ; which may deter us 
from relying on a Death bed Repentance is, that 
though we allow, that they are miſtaken , who 
think ſuch a Repentance too late, yet though a 
Dying Sinner may not deſpair of Heaven,yet he 
can ſcarce have a comfortable Aſſurance of it ; 
for though true Repentance cannot be tao late, 
yet it is a queſtion, whther that late Repentance 
is true; for Repentance implying a renouncing 
of Sin, atleaſt with a hearty purpoſe and re- 
ſolution, an habitual Sinner who remembers, 
how often he hath violated thoſe Vows and w_ 
| miles 
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Upon the 
Apreben- to purſue my uſual Courſe of Life, what our 


on 


Relapſ- 


k. 


miſes ot Amendment, wnicu Sickneſs orDangers 
have extorted from him, when thoſe Dangers 
were over, cannot eaſily be ſure, that the pre. 
ſent is not of the ſame kind, ſince he hath no 
Experience to ſnew, whether his Refolutions 
would prevail againſt the Oppoſite Temptatt- 
ons; beſides a Man may eaſily miſtake a trove 
hatred for Sin and the Love of God, for a hor- 
ror of the impending Dangers, Sin makes hin 
ſubject too; and a ſtrong deſire he hach tog 
to Heaven, when he is no longer a''- Hay 
upon Earth, but muſt go to Hell if he ai _arrys. 
And as it is difficult for a Man to kaow upon 
what Account he is ſorry , when he feels the 
puniſhment of Sin, ſo it muſt be a ſtrange un- 
comfortable ſtate for a Man to be hurried to 
the Grave, when he cannot tell whether he is 
going to Heaven or Hell. And if he ſhould be 
miſtaken in eſtimating the Validity of his Re- 
peatance, the Error would be fatal, and with. 
out Remedy, and more horrid than that of the 
Syrians, who iaſtead of arriving Victorious at 
Dothan, found themſelves at their Enemies Mer- 
Cy in Samaria, 2 Kings 6. 18. But to conclude, 
he that renounces not his Sins, till Chriſt is 
ready to renounce him, both hazards his Soul 
and [agenuity ; and it will be a fad loſs for a 
Man, to looſe the Opportuaities of a pious Lite 
by Death, and to derive his comfort from a 
bare aſſurance that he intends it. Os 
Having recovered my Health, and being able 


of » Saviour ſaid to the Paralytick may be ſeaſona- 
ble, Behold thou art made whole, fin no more, left « 
worſe thing comes unto thee, But though | 


am 
free 
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free from my Diſtemper , yet Iam not from 
the Apprehenſions of it; for having had Expe- 
rience of my Sickneſs, have the more value for 
my Health, and am more jealous in preſerving 
ſuch a Bleſſing z and the ſmall Chillneſs, which 
I formerly imputed to the Spleen or Melanchol- 
ly, lam now apt to ſuſpect, as the fore-runners 
of my Diſtemper, and therefore I am careful 
to avoid all lrregularities, which may endanger 
a Relapſe. But why ſhould not ] be as ſolicitous 
for the Wellfare of my Soul, and avoid cheri- 
ſhing ſuch beginnings as have ended in Sin, when 
neglected; and as dangerous Diſtempers leave 
the Body infirm, and ſubject to Relapſes; ſo Sins 
commonly leave behind them a Diſpoſition to 
fall into the ſame Sins, Men being much more 
apt to relapſe into ſpiritual Diſtempers, than 
thoſe of the Body; ſo that we ought to have a 
muck greater care of thoſe Relapſes that con- 
cern the Soul, if we think the Nobleſt Part is 
the moit worthy looking after. | 

It being my Cuſtom to take Notice of the 9 ... 
Particular Remedies made uſe of in my Sick- viewing 
neſs, that I might know, what I received the * R 
moſt advantage by, ſhould i fall back into the — 
ſame Diſtemper, upon taking a View of what —— 
Preſcriptions were made in my late Sickneſs; I $pop. 
was ſurprized to ſee, what a Multitude of un- 
pleaſant Medicines ] was forced to take; the 
Thoughts of them were ready to make me ſick, 
though the Medicines made me well. Should all 
thoſe things have been propoſed at the firſt, I 
ſhould perhaps have been deterred from purſu- 
ing ſuch a courſe as well as deſpaired of my re- 
covery, not apprehending my {elf able to go 

Fo through 
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through ſuch a courſe. Thus it we conſider 


the Duties and Mortifications , requiſite to re- 


move us from a ſtate of Sin to a ſtate of Grace, 
it requires good Reſolutions to undertake the 
Conditions of Piety, through ſo many difficul- 
ties as will preſent themſelves to our affrighted 
Imaginations. It's true, were all the Medicines 
to be taken at once, or a tenth Part, they would 
have killed me in one day, but though 1 ſee them 
all at once, I took them but by degrees, and aſ- 
ſiſted by moderate Intervals of reſpite, 1 was 
enabled to bear them, ſupported by ſeaſonable 
Cordials, and that chief one the hopes of Reco- 
very, and of being freed from the Uſe of them. 
And this though the Hardſhips of Piety are 
preſented at once to bne that is to be a Con- 
vert, and may ſeem Formidable becauſe Nume- 
rous, yet he is to ſtrive with them but by one 
at once, and may overcome a Temptation one 
Day, and another the Next, fo that what out 
Saviour ſays, may be applyed in this Gaſe ; of 


dur not being Sollicitous for to Morrow, nor 


charging one Day with more than belongs to 
it. And as a Phyſitian takes care, that his Re- 


- medies ſnall not be diſproportionate to the Pa- 


tients ſtrength, and to relieve him afterwards 
with Cordials, ſo God will not ſuffer us to be 
tempted above what we are able, but will allow 
them Comfort, if he does not turn their Suffe- 
rings into Cordials. If a Convert conſiders 
theſe things, the Difficulties will not diſcourage 
Him, but will rather enable and indear his 
ſucceſs, and he will never deſpair of Succeſs, 
where he is ſhare God will aſſiſt him in the Vi- 
tor y, and give him Heaven for a „ 
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Here are a ſort of Vain Perſons, who in Der the 
1 their Age and Unhappineſs much teſem- j;zc of 
ble painted Clouds, both being raifed to fuch & vient c- 
tation, that makes moſt Men think them above leres 
them, being rendred more conſpicuous by the . 
Sun-ſhine of the Princes Favour , which though 
it alters not their frail Natures, yet it adds a 
Luſtre and Gaudineſs which attracts the Eyes, 
and perhaps the Envy and Reſpect of thoſe that 
admire inſignificant Outſides. But further, as 
the Clouds Sublimity and Conſpicuouſneſs , 
makes them notleſs aery and unſolid, they con- 
fiſting of Vapours, drove about by every wind, 
fo theſe fine People, notwithſtanding their be- 
ing exalted, are in themſelves butflight, having 
no intrinſick nor ſolid weight, but are guided by 
their own Luſts and Paſſions, or by intereſt as 
fickle and variable as the Wind. And though 
the Clouds ſeem great and high, and for ſome 
time darken+the Sky, yet they are but of ſhort 
continuance and quickly fall down in Rain, or 


* 
1 


: are diſſipated and vaniſh ; ſo theſe great Perſons 
's either. deſcend by voluntary Humility and Re- 
e 2 or make amends for their paſt Uſe- 
8 eſneſs or Miſchiefs, by their doing good; ot 


after a while their Splendour vaniſhes, without 
N leaving behind them the leaſt Token of their 

Greatneſs. And this happens not only to Favou- 
5 9 rites 
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rites but Princes themſelves, and is often occa- 
ſioned by the ſame Power that raiſed them; as 
Clouds are diſperſed before night by the ſame 
Sun that raiſed them. 

How long have I blown this Fire in vain. It 
was not the Greenneſs of the Wood, but the 
Greatneſs of the Logs, which for want of ſome 
ſmaller ſticks, the Fire could take no place on; 
for as ſoon as I laid on ſome bruſh Wood, the 
Flame encouraged by thoſe ſlender twigs, pre- 
ſently got hold of the Billets,and grew ſo great, 
that it threatned the houſe, and to reduce all to 
Aſhes. Theſe Blocks may put us in mind of ne- 
ceſſar ys, the ſticks are our leſs important religi- 
ous Practices, and this raging Flame the Devil. 
The Deril might in vain attempt our Grand 
Reſolutions, till the leſs conſiderable ones are 
overcome, and made Inſtruments to deſtroy 
the other; our more trivial Affections, having 
once received his fiery Impreſſions , eaſily com- 
municate them to the higher Faculties, and kin- 
dle thoſe more ſolid Materials. The beſt way 
then is to be watchful over our leſſer Determina- 
tions and Paſſions, and neither to violite or 
neglect thoſe leſs conſiderable ones. conſider ing 


the conſequences that may attend them, and 


what ſuch flight things may tend to-endanger or 
preſerve. 

Whilſt 1 was at home my Spaniel was ſo ca- 
raſs'd and cajolld by my Tenants, that I had 


an mt 70 little of his Company, his time being ſpent in 
ſo many Viſits, which made the Proverb good, 
Love me, Love my Dog: but now in a ſtrange 
place, he will not ſtir from my Heels, ſo that it 
is as difficult to looſe him, as before it ** to 
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keep him from wandring. Thus whilſt a great 
many flattering outward Objects invite us, how 
apt we are to wander from God; but when 
deprived of thoſe Allurements ; our Maker is 
free from Rivals, and our Affections chuſe the 
nobleſt Object, by removing, as well as they 
would by the undervaluing, and the Know- 
ledge of Inferiors. Lord! Whea | looſe a 
Friend, or any Idle FondacL.,let that loſs trans- 
fer and ſettle my Thoughts on thee; and if thou 
vouchſafe to make me ſo happy, I {hall not en- 
vy him whom the loſs of his Aſſes made him 
find a Crown; and ſhall not ſo much be con- 
cerned at what thy Diſpeaſations have bereft 
me of, as I ſhall congratulate their having re- 
duced me unto thee. & 

How unſcaſoaable is this bad weather, & what Um the 
Wiater weather have we had in Summer, Rai- Ws 
ny and Cloudy weather having continued ſome e which 
. 25 without Intet miſſion. We A no happened 
mall Temptations, to envy Rhodes and Syra- ee 
cuſa, where it is a rarity fo ſee a day without — 
ſeeing the Sun. Here the Confuſions of the fag, 
Country ſeem to have infected the Air, and Se-' 2649. 
renity in the Air is as rare as in Mens Conſci- 
ences; and thoſe who make fires to defend them- 
ſelves from the Cold, have diſplaced the florid 
Ornaments of their Chimneys, courting Yut- 
can more than Flora, ſo that November ſeems 
to be miltaken for July. Yet the Fruits in the 
Gardens gradually ripen, and promiſe to be 
good, though not early fruit. Thus for Rea- 

{ons beſt known to God, a pious Soul may be 
reduced to ſo bad a Condition, the F:ce of 
Heaven appearing ſo overcaſt, that Tokens of 

| Aa God's 
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God's Diſpleaſure may follow as cloſe, as Clouds 
return after Rain. But if notwithſtanding the 
Soul ſeems ro be deſerted, it brings forth fruit, 
like the good ground in the Goſpel, with per. 
ſeverance; aud it Prayers, Charity, Reſigna- 
tion, aud other Divine Graces, genuin Pro— 
ducts of Gods Spirit flouriſn and proſper in 


the Soul, we may conclude, that Soul to be in a 


State of Grace, and ſhall have that bleſſed Aſ- 
ſiſtance from him, who can give the Increaſe, 
though not ſo conſpicuouſly as in an unclouded 
Heaven, yet in the ſecret Method of fructifying 
Influences. And it may Reaſonably be expected, 
that he who hath begun a good work and carryed 
it on through ſuch Impediments, will gradnally 
bring the Slowly 1ipening Fruit to perfection. 
For Chriſtian Graces ſo much depend on the 
Author, that though he be hid in the Clouds, we 


need not fear the fruit we ſee, to be the Produ- 


ctions of the Son of Righteouſneſs, We muſt 


not conclude itWinter with the Soul, becauſe 


(pox being 


the Heavens lowr, it the Earth be fruitful, ſince 
tlie ſaving lufluence of God's Spirit, may be, 


Where it's preſence is not conſpicuous. Senſible 


Cumforts and Joys are rather Rewards than 
Parts of our Duty; and it would be a great 
Conſolation to pious Perſons, if they would 
Judge ot their Spiritual Condition by the Duties 
and Services they pay to God, rather than 
the Comforts he at preſent affords them. 
Though this plate paſſed through ſeveral 


cue Hands before it come to me, and 1 bowed to 
each, the ſolemneſt acknowledgments were to 
the Lady that ſent it. Why ſhould not then my 
Soul ſt:p in the like ways to Civility ? Return 
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ing due thanks to every one by which Bleſſings 
are handed from The Father of Lights. from whom 
every good and perfect gift comes down, having ſtill 
a peculiar regatd to God himſelf, yielding the 
higheſt Strains of Gratitude to the Giver. 

The Frame of this Glaſs is ſo curious, that 
It is ſufficient co invite both our Admiration and 
Curioſity ; and for a much like Reaſoa 1 admire, 
or at leaſt approve Eloquence in Sermons ; for 
as this glaſs in aCommonFrame would not have 
invited us to conſult it; ſoa Sermon, by ſome 
may be diſregarded, though- it's Subſtance be 
excellent; and as the Workmanſhip of the glaſs 


attracts our Eyes, thaugh it ſhews us not our 
Face,ſoWit and Fine Language, though they be 
no Eſſential Part of a Sermon, often invite Men to 


hear or read it. And as the frame at once attracts 
and pleaſes the Eye, without repreſenting theBe- 
holders Face, ſo fineExpreſſidns are not able to re- 


preſent theHearers Condition, nor ſhewhim what 
is otherwiſe than it ſhould be, which is the Uſe 


of a Looking-glaſs ; therefore as a Man will not 
Judge of the goodneſs of a Glaſs by the fine- 
neſs of it's Frame, but by repreſenting his Face, 
and will not think the worſe of it for ſhewing 
his blemiſhes, ſo a wiſe Chriſtian will not Judge 


of a Sermon by the Language, but the Divini- 


ty, and will not think the worſe of it, for ſhew- 
ing him his Errors. And asa gaudy Frame of- 
ten attracts Childrens Eyes, and makes them re- 


gardleſs of any thing elſe, and even the moſt 
uſeful part of it, ſo too much Rhetorick makes 


ſome Men, take no Notice of the more Inſtru-» 
ctive part of the Diſcourſe : and the witty Part 


are ſo much more uſed to Judge of Sermons 


Aa 2 than 
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than themſelves, that they uſe them, as if a Man 
mould only praiſe the Frame, without caring 
to make uſe of the Glaſs it ſelf, to mend any 
of his faults. Thus theſe Wits only uſe Ser- 
mons to applaud their Expreſſions or Contri- 
vance, without regarding the Doctrin. And 
it is too often like People, like Prieſt, ſome ta- 
king more Pains to make their Hearers ſuch 
than to reform them, taking more care to make 
their Expreſſions than their Hearers good; rather 
coveting, they fnould applaud the Preacher than 
condema themſelves, being better pleaſed with 
their Praiſes than to hear their ſighs, and chu- 


ſing rather to tickle their Ears than to Sting 


their Conſciences: ſuch may invert St. Pazl's 
ſaying, that he preaches nor Chriſt Cracifyed, 
but himſelf z and it he declaims againſt Vice, 
it is ſuch affected Anger that heFences with ſin ra- 
ther than ſeeks to deſtroy it, exerciſing his Skill, 
rather than Hatred, being more Solicitous to 
be an Orator than a Divine; and had rather 
they ſhould admire his Language, than take his 
Counſel. Again he is more concerned to re- 
member his own Sermons, then that his Hea- 
rers ſhculd. In ſuch Sermons little is ſpoke 
from the Heart, or affects thoſe of the Heaters, 
both ſides being agreed ta deceive themſelves ; 
ſo that inſtead of aiming at the Converſion of 
ſinners, the Miniſter thinks he hath done 
his Part when he hath ſhewn his Wit, 


and the Hearer his, when he hath com- 
mended it. 
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not beg his bounty without a deſign of raiſing 
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Poor Cur ! How earneſtly does he ſeek to be Upon my 
employed, and Court me to fling it him? Spaniddfer. 
being more eager with it than if it were Victu- % 
als, which he knows it is not, nor hath he an 
Appetite to any; but with Pride and Gladneſs | 
carries it to me, not deſiring to have it for | 
himſelf, but that he may return it as a preſent to | ; 
me. =_ 

But tho' the Glove was empty, it is thee my | 
Soul that muſt fill it with Inſtruction, that ! 
may learn the like behaviour towards God. 
Implore God leſs earneſtly for External things 
for the ſervice they will do me,than the ſervice I 
may do God with them; and as Courtiers look 
upon Princes commands as Favours andHonours, 
being ſatisfyed that | am entruſted and employ. 
ed by him. | will rejoyceat the free Expreſſions 
of his Love, that I may improve them into 
proportionable Expreſſions of mine, and will 


it to his Glory, | 
So when God Almighty vouchſafes his Ser- Upon te- 
vants extraordinary Meaſures of Grace, he ex. #'ng +: 


peas they ſhould employ and exerciſe them, — 


the great Captain of our Salvation, Heb. 12. them Oats 
2. whom we are exhorted to regard, when he re they 
was ſolemnly inaugurated into his Prophetick 7, 
Office, the Heavens were opened, and the Spi- — 
rit of God deſcended like a Dove upon bim, a 
voice declaring him to be theSon of God in whom 
he was well pleaſed. Mat. 4. Then as St. Mark. 
1. 12. ſays, immediately Jeſus being as St. Luke 
hath it, full of the Holy Ghoſt , was led up of n 
the Spirit into the Wilderneſs to be tempted of the 
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Devil. The wiſe Diſpoſer of things who wil 
not ſuffer his Children to be tempted above what 
they are able, fortifyes them by preparatory 


Conſolations, for the Difficulties they are to 


beexpoſed to. But if theſe Horſes could fore- 
fee the Journey, their Provinder was given 
them in order to, they would looſe a great deal 
of the enjoyment of it, by thinking of the en- 
ſuingLabour. But with the Servants of God the 
Caſe is otherwiſe, for his Goodneſs reſerves 
them a Crown, proportionable or outvaluing 
the Toils requiſite to obtain it; ſo that be the 
Preparatory Vouchſafements never ſo advanta- 
gious, a pions Soul may think them leſs Favours 
upon their own Account, than as they enable 
the Receiver to be more ſerviceable to the Gi- 
Te. -. ; 

The Luſtful think, that if they can but ſti- 
fle it's viſible Effects, and ſenſible Heats, that 
will ſecure them from all the Miſchief they 
need to fear. But Luſt is ſo apt to intrude 
wherever it hath been entertained, that it may 
be miſchievous to thoſe that have repelled it; 
for as Wood being throughly fired, and then 
extinguiſhed by choaking it up, may be tur- 
ned into Charcoal, which is more eaſily kind- 
led and conſumed than before, ſo thoſe who 
have had their Hearts once kindled with the 
flames of Luſt, which is, to be ſet on Fire with 
Hell, when thoſe Carnal flames are ſtifled and 


their heat is exſtinguiſned, their Reputation 
may be ſtained. by what is paſt, and they, ſtill 


retain an unhappy Diſpoſition to be reinfla- 


med; and by a few ſparks fomented, are apt 
to have thoſe Fires kindled again, and rage 
more fatally than ever, © "Fas 
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Tais flatteriug Glaſs adorns all the Objects Looking 


I ſee through it with a variety of Colcurs, 
whoſe livelineſs are as charming to the Senſes, 


as my Reaſon is puzled with their Nature, re- ar 
preſenting as many Colours as a Rain- bow. Glaſs. 


And when I look upen Gardens, Trees or 
Meadows, it adds Ornameats beyond thoſe of 
Nature or Art. And when J look upon the 
moſt deſpicable things it adds beauty to their 
deformity, ſo that each Object repreſents à Jew- 
ellers Shop, adorned with Saphirs, Topazes. E- 
mera uds, and otherOrient Gems; which live- 
ly Colours ſhew, that Colours are but diſgni— 
ſed Light, which are dyed by various Refle- 
ctioas and RefraQions. | , 

But this Glaſs inſtructs as well as delights 
and by deceiving,teaches; for when God looks 
upon ſinful Chriſtiazs, polluted and disfigured 
with din, they appear Loathſome to himw'o 75 


of purer Eyes than to behold Iniquity: but through 


Chriſt our Filthineſs appears Lovely, if not 
Glorious; and as ſome Objects, as White and 
Flames, appear better through this Glaſs than 
dirty and ordinary Ones; yet the worſt ap- 


pear better throngh it, than the richeſt without 


it.So that notwithſtanding the difference betwixt 
the moſt Innocent and Exemplary, and the 
frailer Children of God, when we look through 
Chriſt they are more acceptable to God, than 
the others, conſidering them only on the Ac- 
count of Morality. And as looking through 
the Priſm, alters not the Nature of the Objects, 
which it leaves as homely and foul as before; 
God's gracious aſpe& upon us through Chriſt, 


makes us by degrees fit Objects of his Delight, 
Aa 4 and 
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and hath a transfiguring Power like the Sun, 
which cheriſhes and paiats unblown Flowers 


With their Natural Colours, by his looking on 


them. Since then we are both reconciled to God, 
and jngratiated to him in the beloved, whar 
Gratitu ie do we owe to God the Son, who 
hath made us appear ſo lovely to his Father, 
it being the higheſt Honour which leads to 


the higheſt Happineſs. 


pen being 
caled to 
riſe early 


in a fair 
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Containing the fourth Section of Occaſional 


Reflections, which treats of Angling im- 
proved to Spiritual Uſes, 


1 Arly in the Morning as 1 lay aſleep, whol- 
ly taken up with Dreams, being called 
by a Voice l was not unacquainted with, I at 
firſt only balf opened my Eyes, and fell aſleep 
again; but being called a ſecond time and ſha- 
ked withal, I ſtill was unwilling to ſhake off my 
Drowſineſs, and to looſe my pleaſant Dreams; 
but my Friends earneſtueſs at laſt prevailed, 
and we purſued our deſign, which was to go a 
fiſhing. The firſt delightful Entertainment 1 
met with in my Walk, was the hopes ot ſuch a 


fine Morning, and the-Freſhneſs of the Air, the 


Virdure of the Fields and Trees, and the vari- 
ous Colours of the Meadows, and the Melodious 
tuues of Birds, which welcomed this fair Morn» 
ing ; to which the various Colours repreſented 
by the ring Sun in the Eaſtern Sky, made the 

cOrning 
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Morning fo charming, that I grudged not the 
loſs of Sleep, to behold ſo fine a Proſpect. 
Thus when a Man is lulled aſleep in ſenſual 
Pleaſures, he hath the faculty, not. the uſe of 
Reaſon, taking his Dreams for Realities; and 
if a ſerious Divine would out of concern for his 
Soul, or the Glory of God our Saviour, awake 
him out of that ſtate ; ſuch attempts are look- 
ed upon at firſt as unſeaſonable and unwelcom, 
as the Light to one that is waked out of Sleeps 
and inſtead of looking upon him that attempts 
it, as a Friend, he is apt to check and expoſe. 
tulate with him, and look upon him as an E- 
nemy ; ſo that thoſe that ſlight the welfare of 
Souls, without hopes of reclaming of them, 
neglect their endeavours. But if by God's Bleſ- 
ſing , he comes to be throughly awaked, he 
preſently perceives that he is brought out of 
the Kingdom of Darkneſs into a Marvelous 
Light, and inſtead of empty Dreams which de- 
luded him, and to reliſh which, the Eyes of his 
Mind muſt be as much cloſed as thoſe of his 
Body, he is then admitted to manly Enter- 
taiaments, ſuch as Reaſon chuſes, Conſcience 
applauds, and God approves. When he finds 
ſuch an advantagious Change of his Condition, 
he would not for any ching return to his former 
State, and thanks the Perſon that rouzed him, 
bluſhing. to think, that others muſt importune 
him to be happy. What Reaſon then have we 
to return Thanks, betwixt ſhame and grati- 
tude, to our Benefactor, being as much obliged 
to him as Philemon was to St. Paul, to whom 
as the Scripture ſays, he owed himſelf. And 
ſometimes a new Convert will think himſelf ſo 
| much 
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much obliged to the Inſtrument of his Change, 
and ſo ſuitable to the Tranſcendent ſatisfaction 
he finds by it, that to recompence his Benefa- 
ctor, he will ſay with the Prophet, that thoſe 
thar turn others to Righteouſneſs ſhall ſhine for 
ever and ever, which gives him hopes that God 
himſelf, whoſe bounty is inexhauſtible, will 
recompence his Work. Wherefore if we have 
any Friends, who ſtand. in need of this kind - 
neſs, let us not be diſcouraged by their coldly 
receiving our admonitions, though they look 
upon them as diſturbances; for not to ſay that 
the leſs they are deſired, and the worſe they 
are entertained, the more they ftand in need 
of them; a Chriſtian is not ſo much to conſider 
the ſucceſs of his Endeavours, as to Jeave it 
in their power to make him unhappy, whom 
they reprove, when he may miſs his aim, with- 
out looſing his Labour, ſince the Maſter he ſerves 
Is as ready to reward, as able to diſcern inten- 
tions; for if your Endeavonrs ſucceed, you will 
at once make a Man your Friend, and alſo wor- 
thy to be ſo, and ſcarce any Men are more affe- 
Qtionate,than thoſe who are made Friends, by 
making themEnemies toVice. 

Having paſſed on our way towards the Ri- 
ver fide, where we were to fiſh, ſome plowed 
Lands interrupted our Diſcourſe, where we 
were entertained with the melodious Muſick 
of Larks, ſome of which mounted gradually 
ont of ſight, and fome hovering over us ſoon 
lighted near our Feet. 

One of them ſinging all the way upwards, 
and mounting out of ſight, not long after deſ- 

cended among ſome Clods of Earth, which 1 
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of her own Colour, we preſently loſt ſight of 
her, Amongſt the Reflections made upon this 
Occaſion, one was, that a Lark ſeems to he of 
the moſt elevated Nature of any Bird, giving 
the earlieſt and ſweeteſt welcome to the ſpring- 
ing Day, and this Bird which was laſt obſer- 
ved, ſeemed to ſing as we came from the place 
ſhe ſeemed to go to, and mounted as high as if 
ſhe meant to ſtop at that Sun, whoſe beams 
cheriſhed and tranſported her; and ſoared ſo 
high that if ſhe left not the Earth beneath her 
ſight, ſhe mounted quite out of ours; and when 
ſhe lighted on the Earth to catch ſome Worms 
or other wretched Prey, ſhe ſeemed like the 
Earth about her, and could not be diſcerned 
from it's Clods. And as other Birds fly not 
ſo high, nor are ſo fond of the Sun, yet build 


their Neſts in Trees, the Lark builds her's up- 


on the Ground, and looks like part of it. Thus 
many a Hypocrite when converſant about ſub- 
limer Subjects, looking like a Saint, is plea- 
ſed with nothing more than new Light, as if 
his Lips were touched with Coals from the Al- 
tar, which ſweetly ſet forth God's Praiſe and 
Sacred Diſpenſations. So that in a fit of De- 
votion, one would either think he had been in 
Heaven, or would not reſt till he had mounted 
thither. But when his Intereſt concerned him 
in ſecular Affairs, he ſeemed altogether Earth- 
ly, and meaner and lower ſpirited than thoſe 
he undervalued for being more earthly 


than himſelf: So the beſt things corrupted 


«obo worſt, it being no diſadvantage to 
iety to diſcountenance Hypocriſy-as a Vice. 
And when pretended Religion is in requeſt, = 
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Upon the 
abt of a 
Mi l þ Maid 
finging to 
der Cow. 


without Skill or Art, repaired the want of that 


veral are formaly Religious, who deny the Pow. 
er of it; and ſome have been preferred leſs 
for their Jacob's Voice than for their EVA 
hands. 

But we are not to run out of one Extreme 
into the other, and to deny Religion, becauſe Hy. 
pocrites do but profeſs it: It is igaoble and 
prepoſterous to make Piety a ſtep to Preferment 
rather than to Heaven; but it is more excuſeable 
to live free from Scandal for an Inferior End 
than not to live ſo at all; Hypocrites being no 
more able to juſtify themſelves than the pro- 
phane ; and though all that own Religion are 
not pious, yet thoſe that ſcorn to own it mult 
beleſs ſo; and if Scoffers at Religion ſhould 
ſucceed Pretenders to it, they cannot he ſaid to 
be an Innocent ſort of Hypocrites, who are 
better than they ſeem to be; for Scandal is ſo 
criminal, that thoſe that deſire to ſeem 15, are 
ſo; and to refuſe to be religious , becauſe ſome 
ſeem to be ſo, is to be injurious to God, becauſe 
others have been ſo; and as Counterfeits do 
not leſſen the Value of true Pearls; fo they are 
not leſs Cordial, becauſe theCounterfeit made of 
Mercury & Glaſs at Venice, are rather hurtful than 
medicinal. And indeed Hypocrites ſhould ra- 
ther commend Piety, than diſcourage it, ſince 
none would endeavour to Perſonate it; if it 
were not a Noble Quality. Therefore the beſt 


way to ſhun Hypocriſy is to become true Pro- 


feſſors of what we pretend to. | 
Having made theſe Reflections on the ſing- 

ing of Larks, the next thing we obſerved was 

the melodious Voice of a Maid, which though 


by 
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by it's Native 6weetne(s; but her Voice was not 


more charming than her Perſon , her Face 
being like Hermione, before ſhe proved incon- 
ſtant 3 ſbe had the Bluſhes of the Morning in 
her Cheeks, the Splendour of the Sun in her 
Eyes, and the Freſhneſs of the Fields in her 
Looks; her Skin was as white as the Milk, and 
her Voice as melod ious as the Larks; and though, 
her Cloaths were coarſe, they were cleanly, and 
not well ſuited to her Beauty; ſo that Nature 
ſeemed to triumph over Fortune, and made my 
Liberty more diſtreſſed than others could do in 
their moſt curious Dreſſes. This Fair Creature 
to whom Nature had been ſo bountiful, was fo 
ſatisfyed with her unpurchaſed Treaſures, that 
ſhe ſeemed as well pleaſed as I was to look upon 
her: She looked ſo innocently, as well as pretty, 
that ſhe was likely to do miſchief without in- 
tending it, and might Eclipſe a hundred fine 
Ladies, had ſhe the ſame Dreſs,nay without it; 
and might captivate a great many, who only 
pretend to love thoſe deſigning applauded La- 
dies; for though Skill may guard us againſt the 
Wiles of Art, the Charms of Nature are hard 
to be reſiſted, When the Maid had done her bu- 
ſineſs, ſhe came paſt us, and made a Salute low 
enough to let us know, ſhe had not forgot the 
meanneſs of her Condition, which was return- 
ed with another from one of us, which made 
the Maid ſmile, and go away better ſati 
than ſhe left my Friend; who ſeeing t 
tentedneſs of the Creature, and the P 
neſs of the Place, could not forbear cele 
the Happineſs of a Country Life; co 
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with it ; and though Villagers ſeem to be a 
wretched ſort of Creatures, yet their Conditi- 
on ſeemed to make them happy, and allo to keep 
them innocent; being, contented with a cheap 
way of Living, anſwerable to Nature's Boun- 
ty, or an eaſy Induſtry. Whereas amongſt Per- 
ſons of Quality it is looked upon as want of 
Breeding, not to think themſelves unhappy, if 
they have not a Thouſand a Year. 

But Innocence and Contentment depend 
more upon a Man's Mind than the Condition of 


Life, it not being always the Occaſion or Ob- 


ject; but the Degree that makes the Affections 
unruly and troubleſom ; nor is it the intrinſick 
Value, but the Rate put upon things, that makes 


them affect the Paſſions. Thus a Child will be 
more concerned for the loſs of a Sparrow, or 


for breaking of a Rattle than ſome Men will be 


for the Loſs of an Eſtate or a good Friend; and 


Hamon complained more for want of a Bow 


from Mordacai, than Fob did for all his Misfor- 
tunes, till miſerable Comforters exaſperated his 


Grief. And though Courtiers and Gallants have 
greater Temptations to Sin and Diſcontent 


than Country People, theirs may be as great, 
though not ſo ſpecious, their Faults and Infeli- 


cities being not ſo much taken Notice of, as their 
Perſons and Conditions being more obſcure; for 
their Poverty conceals their Vices as well as 
Vertues from us: As the Snow in the Win- 
ter very often covers their Dunghills as well 
as Gardens. But if we ſhould enquire into 
them, the inferior Country People are not 


Without their Parties and Intreagues as far as 
| their Wits nil allow, And the loweſt Oo, 
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hath Care proportionable attended with Ma- 
lice, Covetouſneſs and Envy, if thoſe that dwell 
in them are minded to entertain them. And 
how Envy and Diſcontents may produceCrimes 
appears from Cain and Abel, though Heirs to 
the whole World, yet Envy would not let 
them be at Peace: And the meaner neceſſitated 
ſort of Men are ſubject to ſome ſort of Vices, 
as thatched Houſes are more ſubject to Spiders 
and Cobwebs then great Men's Houſes. Tho? 
I ſhould be apt to think theſe Men happy, is 
they thought themſelves ſo, but the Pomps and 
Vanities of the World are often ſtronger Temp- 
tations to theſe, than to Grandees and Courti- 
ers; for thoſe that are poſſeſſed of theſe Ima- 
ginary Joys, are convinced that they are envy- 
ed without Cauſe, When I was converſant in 
great Men's Houſes, I found their Courſe of 
Lives convinced me as much of the Vanity of 
the World, as Sermons could convince them, 
whereas the Country People only ſee the glit- 
tering outſides of Vanity and Greatneſs, in the 
moſt favourable Light, which is apt to tempt 
them to admire and envy their Condition, and 
to repine at their own, every gaudy trifle in 
a Country Town being apt to make a Country 
Man gape and envy them. And the Country 
Maid we thought ſo happy,may perhaps enyy 
ſome Neighbouring Farmers Daughter, for a 
tawdry Ribbon, or a black Hood ; for it is not 
a Mans outward Condition, but his temper of 
Mind that makes a Man ſubje& to Temptati- 
ons to Sin or Diſcontent. When Joſeph was 
ſold into eAgypr and tempted by his Miſtriſs, 
though his Condition might expoſe him more 
[a 
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to hopes and fears than any other Man, 
and his Youth might make him reliſh thoſe 
Pleaſures he was invited to, yet he rather choſe 
to be impriſoned any where, than in the La- 
dies Arms. But though Foſeph was chaſt in 
Potifar's houſe, Ruben committed inceſt in Jacob 
houſe, whoſe Family was the Viſible Church 
of God; and Lot though Chaſt and Temperate 
in Sodom, was Drunk and Inceſtuous in a Cave, 


the Temper of Men's Minds making them 


=_ liable to Temptations than the place they 
ve in. 

Whether the Innocence of Country People 
is eaſier than of great Men or no, it is not ſo 
commendable ; for a Woman that is innocent, 
becauſe never ſoſlicited is rather innocent than 
vertuous; ſo thoſe whoſe Ignorance ſecures 
them from the Vanities of the World,are more 
fortunate than meritorious ; there being a great 
Difference betwixt being unacquainted with 
the Pleaſures of the World, and a Contempt 
of them; and thoſe are ttuly Heroick,who can 
enjoy all thoſe Pleaſures, as David could, yet 
choſe to reject them; for he that could feaſt 
Nations, preferred Temperance before Abun- 
dance; and as he gained Victories over his E- 
nemies, ſo he did over the Temptations Succeſs 
expoſed him to. And though he built ſtately 
Palaces he profeſſed himſelf, but 4 Stranger, and 
a Sojourner upon Earth. Humility was his Com- 
panion on the Throne, and notwithſtanding 
the Acclamations and Panegyricks of his Cour- 


tiers; he preferred the Objects of Faith be- 


fore the greateſt Beauties. And though he had 


Zot the greateſt Treaſure upon Earth, yet he 


Dedicated 
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Dedicated it to the Building o! a Temple, ad 
made the Fruits of his Valour the Oblations of 
his Piety. And though the greateſt Perſon on 
Earth, he was willing to leave and to for- 
ſake the Throne for a Grave, through which 
he was to paſs to Heaven; ſo much eſteeming 
a Heavenly before an Earthly Crown, And 
though it is as difficult to meet with a Man of 
David's Condition as Temper, yet there is a 
. deal of difference bet ixt one that is free 
om the Sight of Temptations, and one that 
rejects the Proffers of them. 
But though a rural Life may be ſubject to 
Temptations, yet a private and quiet Condition 
of Lite, is much leſs expoſed, than a Turbulent 
one to ſeveral farts of Vices and Diſquiets; But 
as ſome Men will be healthful in the worſt Air; 
and others of vitiated Couſtitutions will be ſick- 
ly in the beſt Air; ſo ſome generous Souls will 
with Innocence and Content paſs through the 
worſt Courſes of Lite, better than ſome will in 
a Condition free from Diſturbances and Temp- 
tations. Yet we may queſtion their happineſ$ 
much, ſince the Country People will admire 
and envy a Man for a gaudy Suit of Cloths, or 
two or three Foot- Men. before they know whe- 
ther he is a Fool, Knave,or both; nor need we 
envy thoſe who are pullefied with cuavy them- 
ſelves. 


, When we came to the Water ſide, one of the Upon fit 
Company finding the Fiſh forwaids enough to ing with # 
bite; made uſe of a Counterfeit Fly, made up Conmeenfers 


of the Feathers of a Wild Fowl;and hawled up 
the Fiſh as fait as he could through in thetlook, 
Which ſucceſs was as pleaſant to us, who were 
of | B b not 
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not leſs unwary to delude thoſe filly Creatures. 
W hich gave us occaſion to think how theWorlds 
treacherous Pleaſures are apt to deceive. us. For 
as the Apoſtles were Fiſhers of Men in a good 
Senſe; ſo the Devil is a skillful Fiſher of Men 
in 2-bad Senſe ; and finds as much fucceſs in 
his Attempts upon us fooliſh Mortals; and as 
ſadly deludes ns, when he ufes his beſt baits for 
the beſt things he can offer are of ſmall value in 
reſpet of what it muſt coſt us to enjoy them. 
But though Riches, Power, &c, which delight 
the Senſes, are good in their kind, though they 
are not of the heſt kind; yet many are fo eaſi- 
ly deceived, that he needs not make nſe of his 
true baits to catch us, ſince we ſuffer him to 
cheat us with empty Titles of Honour, the 
{miles of great ones, and uneaſie Dradgeries diſ- 
guiſed with the Empty Names of great Employ- 
ments. And though theſe when obtained by 
Sin are the rewards of it, and the Devils Conn- 


. terfeit Flyes, which we greedily ſwallow; not 
diſcerning that whichVice ſhews,no more than 


what it hides. We ought therefore to be cau- 


tious of ſuch baits as may groſsly deceive us; 


for whoever is tempted with the delicious ſweets 
of sin which the enjoyment Promiſes, ſwallows 
a true hook for a Counterfeit bait, which hides 
that under it, which makes it not need 
to be a Counterfeit to deceive him. 


pen a rib At laſt aFiſh having greedily ſwallowed the 

firyoling 

after it had 
_ fwallowed 
tze Hook, 


Bait, thonght to go away with it, but being 
ſtruck and wounded as well as detained ; it af- 
ter a ſhort ſtruggle broke the Line and carry- 
ed away the hook and ſome part of the Line. 
it we are not too forwards in allowing Brutes 
| 19 
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| to think, no doubt but this Fiſh expected a great 
deal of pleaſure in the bait he ſo greedily fell 
upon, which when he had got it in his Mouth, 
| he might well think his own; and no doubt 
| but other Fiſh, when they ſaw him ſwim away 
with it, envyed his good Fortune. But though 

he got what he wiſhed for, yet ſince he got the 
Hook as well as the Bait, which-wounded his 
Guils and put him to pain, no doubt but he 

| wiſhed the Hook, Bait, and all out of his Jaws, the 
ü Pain ofthe one taking away the Pleaſure of the 
| other. Thus Men who make uſe of undue 
| Meaſures to obtain an Object of ſenſualÞleaſures, 
| are often diſappointed in their Expectations; 
| Conſcience, Reaſon orHonour, when perhaps 
their deſires are not of the worſt kind, making 
them do as David did, too earneſtly longing for 
Water out of the Well at Bethlehem; which be- 
ing got by the bold and venturous Attempts of 
his affectionate Officers, he did not taſte it, but 
Pour'd it upon the Ground. But when things 
are criminally obtained, ſometimes it happens 
as it did with Ammon, who hated his Siſter he 
had inceſtuoully raviſh'd more than he loved her 
| before ; and ſometimes as Judas, who when he 
betrayed his Maſter of more value than all the 
World, for a little Money, could not enjoy it, 

but in a fit of remorſe parted with that Money, 

which the price of his Conſcience purchaſed; fo 

that though he had what he looked for,he had not 

what he expected, nor could enjoy it for the 

guilt of acquiring it. And in leſs Criminal Ca- 

ſes, when Mea have got their Aims, their 
wounded Conſcience is ſo painful, that they de- 

teſt what they have gained. 2 
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One of the Company inſtead of minding his 

Hock, fixed his Eyes upon his own Picture, re- 
flected from the ſur face of the Water;and ſome- 
times on the ſhidow of his Body, a little aſide 
the picture, in the ſame River, as if Narciſſus 
like he was in Love with his own Picture; but 
his thoughts made him rather play the Part of 
a Chriſtian. * One of the Differences betwixt the 
Law and the Goſpel may be repreſented by the 
Difference betwixt a Common Looking Glaſs, 
and the Picture ia the Water; for though either 
will ſhew the Face, yet if my Face be ſpotted 
with dirt or otherwiſe grow pale with faintneſs 
occaſioned by the heat of the Weather, a Look- 
ing Glaſs will diſcover them, but not waſh them 
away; whereas the Water will both diſcover 
and waſh away the Spots, and by cooling and 
23 my Body , relieve that faint- 
nels. ' 
Thus the Law which is compared toa Look- 
iug Glaſs, ſhews us the Pollutions of our Souls, 
and our ſpiiitual weakneſſes, but the Goſpel 
in St. John tells us, If any Man ſin, we have an 
Advocate with the Father, Jeſus Chriſt, the Righ- 
teous, who i the Fropitiation for our Sins, and 
whoje Blood cleanſes us from aff Sin. And the 
ſame invites all them that are tyred and thir- 
ity to come aud refreſh themſelves. 

The Thouphts ſuggeſted by his Shadow 
were. Firſt, That this ſhadow had the like 
relation to himſelf, as the Univerſe hath to 
God, it repreſenting and containing the Im- 
preſſions of his Attributes and Perfections. and 
as my ſhadow only repreſents the ſhape and 
ontlines of my Body, ſo in reſpect of it, 1 is 

ut 
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but a ſuperficial thing: and thus thoi gh the 
World contains the Lineaments of Diviue 
Wiſdom and Power, yet it is hut a dark im- 
perfect and ſuperficial Repreſentation of the 
Excellency of our adorable Author, who is in- 
fiaitely above all his Works. 

But we may take Notice, that I make this 
ſhadow without taking pairs for it, with as 
little Difficulty as God made the World. He 
ſpoke and it mas dine, He commanded and it ſtood 
faſt, Pſal. 33 9. and Iſaiah 40. 28. The Ever- 
laſting God, the Lord, the Creator of the Ends of 
the Earth, fainteth not neither is weary, aud there- 
fore his reſting the ſeventh Day, was a cclT.ti- 
on from Creating, nota reſting from | abcur, 
for the Diſproportions betwixt Infinite and 
Created Agents are ſo inconſiderable, that Om- 
nipotence may make the World without I oyl, 
Secondly, Neither Colours nor Pencil are requi- 
ſite to make this Shadow , no Materials being 
employed about it, as God had no præ- exiſtent 
Materials to form the World. Our { reed de- 
clares him Creator of Heaven and Earth, and 
Revel. 10, 6. the Angel that holds the Book 
reſembles him. And the Apoſtle tells us. Hob. 


It. 8. That through Faith we underſt and, that the © 


World's were framed by the Word of Cod; ſo that 


things which are ſeen, were not made of things that 
do appear, He brought forth Light out of Dark+ 
neſs, by calling for Light, and there was Light, he 
ſpake and it was done, ſays the Pſalmiſt; fo that 
the World was but an Eccho to that Fiat, A- 
nother thing [| obſerved was, that as the with- 
drawing my ſelf under a Neighbouriag Tree 
was ſuſficient to deſtroy this ſhadow , ſo the 
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Prelervatioa of the World depends on the Will 
and Pleaſure of it's Author, as St. Paul ſays, 
for in him we not only-live and move, but have our 
being, aud Nehemiah the gth. and 6th. he ſays 
of God, that he hath made the Heaven, the Hea- 
ven of Heavens with all her Hoſt, the Earth and 


all things that are thereon , the Sea and all things 


that are therein, to which he adds, that he pre- 
ſerves them all. So that without God's Influence 
the World would ſoon fall again into it's pri- 
mitive nothing. So the Notions of Genus and 
Species no longer exiſt, than they are upheld, 
by being thought of by an Intellectual Being, 
and the Pſalmiſt ſpeaking of many of God's 
Creatures ſays, Thou hideſt thy Face, they are 
trdubled; thou tateſt away their Breath, they dye, 
and return to their Duſt; thou ſendeſt forth thy Spi- 
rit they are Created, &c. And as by moving 
any Part of my Body, I could alter the Poſture 
of the ſhadow, without any laſtruments or E- 
miſſaries, ſo when God hath a Mind to work 
Miracles, as when the Sun ſtood ſtill in Foſhua's 
time, or when it went backwards in Hezekia's, 
we are apt to think that He is forced to put 
himſelf to a great deal of trouble, to exert his 


Power, whereas thoſe things are ſo far from 


being difficult to that Divine Agent, that it 
is as eaſie as for him to reſolve to do ſo; ſuch 
miraculous Effects flowing from the Motions of 
his Will, it being no more trouble to produce 
the greateſt than the leaſt Effects amongſt his 
Creatures, as it is no harder to move the Arm 
than the Fiager of my ſhadow. Which may at- 


ford Conſolation to the Church, who truſt in 


God, that can as eaſily produce changes in the 
| Work, 
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World, as he can reſolve on them; and can as 
eaſily deſtroy her Enemies, as he can decree 
their Deſtruction. | 

To which Obſervations we may add, that the 
ſhadow was as conſtant upon this fugitive 
Stream, where one particle continually ſucceeds 


ter of a Pond, ſo that though as Solomon (ys, 
OneGeneration goes and another comes, & iuccellive 
Generations and Corruptions maintaining the 
World, yet God's Frovidence hath ſo far eſta- 
bliſhed the ſetled Laws of Nature, that not- 
withſtanding individuals conſtantly give place 
to one another, yet the Creatures which make 
up the World, repreſent the like Picture of 
the Divine Original. Laſtiy, Though this Fi- 
cture is a Reſemblance of the Perſon, yet it is 
very ſuperficial and obſcure ; and had the Fiſhes 
Reaſon, they might from the ſhadow conclude, 
that the Original was a Man and not a Brute; 


yet they could not tell what manner of Man 
he was, nor know his Intentions or Thoughts; 


and thus though the World is as a ſhadow 
of God, it is ſo imperfect, that though it re- 
preſents him to be the Author of the Univerſe, 
yet theſe productions of his Wiſdom and Pow- 
er gives us but a dark Opinion of his Know- 
ledge; a great many of his other Attributes 
being only- to be diſcovered by Scripture ; his 
manitold Wiſdom beiag ſo great, that even to 
Angels it muſt be made known by the Church. 
And if Moſes and St, Paul, who had Revelati- 
ons from God and intimate Communion -with 
him, ſaw him but darkly as in a Glaſs, the 


Light ot Nature only muſt give us but an im- 
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another, as if it were upon the ſtinding Wa- 
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er fect Idea ot him, which our limited Nature 
will let us but know imperfectly in Heaven, 
though we there ſec him face to face, the daz. 
ling Object being diſcloſed as our Faculties are 
enlarged. | 
To theſe we ſhall add this Moral Obſervati- 
on, that the ſhadow near noon was almoſt as 
much ſhorter as in the morning it was longer 
than the Body; which made me reflect how 
fooliſh it would be for me, who have a ſure way 
to meaſure my ſtature, to know that it is mode- 
rate encu2h neither to be proud of it, nor to 
be complaiaed ot, to conclude my ſelf as big as a 
Gyaut, or as ſhort as a Dwarf, from the Length 
of my ſhadows, and if Fame or Glory be the 
ſhadow of Virtue, it would be as unreaſonable 
to eſtimate ones ſelf without the Teſtimony of 
Conſcience, which 1s the Standard of In- 
trinſick Worth, by the fickle Opinions of others, 
which flatter or detract, and ſeldom give a juſt 
eſtimate ot Merit; for Fame may increaſe or de- 


e eaſe, and the berſon ſtill coatinaue the ſame, 


Der fa 
occaſaued 


looſing nothing of ſubſtance with the ſhadow, 
And tor a Man, that is to judge of himſelf by 
lus own Deſigus and Actions, to be puffed up 
with vulsar Applauſe,and dejected byCenſures, 
u culd be to miſtake the Shadow for the dub- 
ſtance. D217 1@ e 
One of the Company walking too near the 
Edge of the Water, where it ſeemed firm 


by coming Land, the Water having undermined it, it 


191 ncar 6be 


Riwers 


Brink. 


gave way, and occaſioned him to fall, but en- 
deqvouriug to throw himſeltf towards the Land, 
and by the aſſiſtance of a Friend that was near, 
ne was ſafe from Danger. Which ſhews ue, 
. Lac that 
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that it is not ſafe to Travel on the Confines of 
what is Lawful and Sinful, no more than on 
the borders of two hoſtile Countries; for when 
we venture too near the Confines of Sin, and 
to the utmoſt virge of what is Lawful,. our Na- 
7 tural Proclivity toEvil is apt to carry us into 
| din, as our weight carries our Bodies downwards; 
ſince we may meet with hollow ground, where 
we may expect to find it firm. He that goes 
too near Sin to day, may fall into it to morrow; 
ſo that the wiſe Man forbidding his Son to go 
into the paths of the wieked, and the way of 
evil Men, bids him avoid it, paſs not by it, turn 
from it and paſs away. God hath been ſo in- 
dulgent as to give us aLatitude and Liberty to ex- 
erciſe a pious Zeal over our ſelves, that we may 
ſnew how much we fear to offend him, and a 
Cautious Chriſtian will ſay with St. Paul, All 
things are Lamful, but all things are not eæpedient. 
And Prudence will not always venture to the 
briak of lanocence. | | | 

After this Diſcourſe we began to purſue our den che 
Angling, bat were ſoon interrupted with a Good and 
loud confuſed Noiſe, aboard a Ship, with ſome M#/chief 
Barges Sailing for London; where we did not ,,, 48. 
only take notice of the Windings of the River, 
buttheVirdure of the Land on each ſide, occa- 
ſioned by the Water which yields not only plen- 
ty and fertility at home, by enriching thoſe pla- 
ces that lye near it, but helps to convey home 
whatever is-uſeful and rare from the Eaſt or 
Weſt ladies. SLIT F 

One Reflection upon this Occaſion, was, that 
this River furniſhes us with an Argument agaihſt 
the Stoicks, who would have us deal with our 

* | | Paſſions, 
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Paſſions, as Pharoah did with the Jewiſh Males, 
leſt they ſhould one day riſe up againſt us. But 
though theſe Paſſions are rebellious, yet it 
would be as unreaſonable to be without them, 
as without Rivers , becauſe when they over- 
flow they do a great deal of Miſchief. The 
Immaculate Lamb looked round about upon certain 
Jems, with Indignation, being grieved for the hard- 
neſs of their Hearts: where two Paſſions are aſ- 
cribed to him; and if we confider what uſe the 
Wiſe may make of their Paſſions, we ought 
not todeſtroy thoſe Inſtruments of Piety,which 
God hath beſtowed upon us; ſince we ought 
to retain them, as Abraham did thoſe Servants 
ciſed and kept as Servants. 

But as Rivers drown thoſe Grounds, and ru- 
in Husband Men when they overflow, which 
they made fruitful, whilſt they kept within 
bonnds ; ſo Paſſions deſtroy thoſe Virtues which 
they might,if within due bounds, be ſerviceable 


to. Valour is ſaid to be Anger's whetſtone; 
and the Apoſtle councelling us ro be angry and 


not to ſin, argues Paſſion within Limits of Mo- 


deration to be conſiſtent with Innocence. But 


when Anger is blown up into Rage, or Choler 
turns to habitual Fury, it does more Miſchief 
than Beaſts and Inundations. The greateſt 
part of thoſe Rivers of Blood, which are loſt 
in Battles, ſtir up the Thirſt of inſatiate Fury. 
The burning Towns and Fleets, and the Deſo- 
lations of Kingdoms are the Effects of inhuman 
Faſſions, when once it invades Crowned Heads. 
Andeven Love when once it grows unruly and 


miſplaced , produces a great many T ragedies: ; 
"2" MM 
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he bonght with Money, whom , he both Circus 
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es, and Innocent Love, if not regulated, is apt . 


ut to grow Diſobedient, deceive Parents, violate 
it Friendſhip, fight Duels, to betray the Innocency 
of Virgins, and a great many more Accidents 
er- which make Thouſands Miſerable, And as 
he Ambition when it reſpects Virtue and Good» 
in WM neſs, makes Men undertake Noble things, fo 
d- when it tends to Superiority in Fame and Pow- 
1 er, how many Vices does it run Men into! as 
he the Contempt of the Laws, the Violation of 
bt Oaths, the Renouncing of Allegiance, &c. and 
ch when harboured in a Princeſs Breaſt, it tends 
ht to the undoing of his own Subjects, and a great 
its many Inconveniences that Reſult from his Diſ- | 
n · putes with Neighbouring States. From whence vl 

came Wars and Brawlings amongſt Tou, come 


Us they not hence, even of your Luſts that war in your 
ch Members, Anger and Ambition bringing upon 
in Men publick Calamities, either as Judgments 
h inflicted by God, or as Evils . from thoſe 
le Miſchievous Practiſes, which unbridled Paſſions 
e; inſla ve Men in. So that as the Uſefulneſs of 
d Rivers hinders them not from being ſecured by 1 
Q- Banks to prevent Inundations; ſo neither does = 
ut the Uſefulneſs of Paſſions, hinder us from reſtrai- | 
er ning our Paſſions within due bounds by Rea- 
ef ſon and Religion, which when they overflow 


ſt they are like Fire and Water, which are not 
ſt ſo good Servants as they are bad Maſters. 
'þ Obſerving the Difference betwixt the Land ron th 
- that lay near the River, and that which was more comparing 
n remote, we could not but take Notice, how 2 
$ ſmiftly the Water run paſt thoſe Flowry Mea- — 
d dows, ſo that one might think, that the Water River with 
js having no inlets or receptacles, would but afford -t more 
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little advantage to. the Neighbouring Ground ; 
fiace there are no evident ways to convey it; 
yet ſome of the firtlelizingMoiſture muſt needs 
ſoak through the Land, which makes the Land 
adjacent more verdent than that, which 
being at a greater Diſtance wants that Improve. 
ment. Thus many a pious Perſon,who is care. 
ful to attend upon God's Ordinances, and to 
place himſelf near them, is apt to be diſcoura- 
ged from purſuing thoſe Duties, by conſidering 
how little he remembers of what he hears, and 
is inclined therefore to think that he ſhall receive 
as little benefit for the future. But though it 
be a fault or unhappineſs to looſe ſo much of 
{a pretious a Doctrin as that of Salvation, yet 
It is leſs Miſchievous to forget Sermons, than to 
forſake the hearing of them; the one being acca- 
ſioned by a weak Memory, and the other by a 
depraved Will, perverted by Lazineſs or Im- 

tieace, or {ome other fault. It would be as 

eaſonable for one that grows not fat with Ea- 
ting and Drinking ina Dyſentery, or a Con- 
ſumption to renounce doing ſo. But Pious 
and Melancholly Perſons are too partial to be 
Judges againſt themſelves of their own State, 
being not ſo apt to forget any thing, as that Cha- 
rity begins at home; but they may remember 
that Ground that is equally Good is not ſo fruit- 
ful, ſome bringing forth a Hundred, ſome Sixty, 
and ſome thirty Fould; and yet all of them are 


_u e ſteemed good; and as Mad Men that have loſt 
their Senſes, ſeldom complain ot the want 


of them; ſo thoſe that are void of Grace, ſel- 


dom are ſorry for their weakneſs, It is no ſiga 


of Piety to deplore their want of Proficiency. 
| | Preaching 
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preaching I fear is oftener 4 Death unto Death, 
than 4 Life unto Life, yet though it aggravates 
thoſe Sins committed in Defiance of it, it may 
revent a great many; and he that is often put 
in mind of God, Heaven and Hell, and his Du- 
ty, will have his Conſcience in a better State, 
than he who never is told of ſuch things. And 
if we 4 deſponding Chriſtian with one 
that flyes from Inſtructions, we ſhall have reaſon 
to conclude, that Preaching may gradually be 
inſtructive, as the Moiſture of a River gradu- 
ally imparts it's Fertility to the Land by unper- 
ceiv'd Paſſages : for though a great deal runs 
by, yet ſome will ſtay by the way , which we 
may diſcern by the Effects; for remembring 
moſt,does not always make Sermons do the Moſt 
Good ; water in a Pond making the Borders 
not the Bottom fertile; and a Sermon does 
more good by affecting the Underſtanding and 
the Affections, than the Memory; and if we 
frequent God's Ordinances with ſincere Inten- 
tions, Deſpondents may not be Non-profici- 
ents ; and though the Seeds of Regeneration 
grow not haſtily, yet by degrees they may come 
to Maturity. To conclude, if a Sermon makes 
a Man good, or keeps him ſo, the Effects are 
not to be eſtimated by what we remember, but 
by our good Reſolves. 

To this we ſhall add, that One of the compa- 
fiy,hearing this Obſervation,adds, that having 
bathed himſelf in the River, he took notice, that 
though the greateſt part of the River run paſt 


him, without doing any good, and though, when 


he went out of it, he carryed very little with 
him, yet whilſt he was in it, the ſtream waſhed 
away 


I 
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away the foulneſs of his Skin. And likewiſe 
both cooled his intemperate heat, which made 
him faint, and helped him to a good Stomach, 
which continued ſome time after. Thus a Ser- 


mon, though it bath not afforded me the Ad- 


vantages that others might make of it; and 


_ though when I went away, I found that I re- 


way with 
the Bait . 


membred but little of it, yet it had that Effet 
upon my Mind to move away a great many Im- 
purities; beſides I found that ſuch Sermons 
allayed the inordinate heats of my deſires, 
which Temptations excited, refreſhing my Spi- 
tits; aud raiſed my Appetite to the means of 
Grace, Which are the true Aliments of Piety. 
And though Sermons do not do me all the good 
they might, yet I dare not forſake them, though 
1 forget them, ſince it is ſome good to make a 
Man better than he was, and to create a Diſ- 
ſition towards being better. | 


ben Hp A ſilly Fiſh having at length ſeized the Bait, 
ming a= he had been aiming at, ran away with it , little 


thinking himſelf was taken : Thus greedy Men 
having got hold of things forbidden, run away 
with them as goods they aimed at, and whilſt 
they think they have got a Booty, they them- 
ſelves become a Prey; and whatever he gets 
into the Bargain, he loſes himſelf. Amongſt o- 
ther Properties of Vice, the Scripture mentions 
the Deceitfulneſs of Sin; and that Wine is a 
Mocker ; for when we think our ſelves poſ- 


Fefſed of a Pleaſure that is ſinful, we are taken 


by it; as Demoniacks are poſſeſſed with the De- 
vil, who ſerves Sinners as he does Witches, 
when he gets command by ſeeming to obey, 
and anſwering their wicked deſires. And _ 
In 
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Sin is the kindeſt, and exceeds our deſires, our 
Condition is like that of the Caan itiſ General, 
whom Jae! brought Milk inſtead of Water, 
which he only requeſted ;but this, like the coun» 
terfeitFly,betrayed him to ſleep the Sleep of Death, 
Judg.4.29. his Fears being exceeded rather than 
his Deſires. But further,though this Fiſh ſeemed 
to have devoured the hook and bait, yet it is ta- 
ken by it:So the Devil hen he had played theSer- 
pent and the Lion, and perſwaded the em- and 
Gentiles to betray their Saviour, and had made 
Herod and Pilate Friends, to be Enemies to 
Chriſt, and thus ſeemed to have conquered the 
greateſt of his Enemies, and to have ſwallovr- 
ed up the Lord of Lite, he preſently triu 

phantly ſaid, O Death where is thy ſting? O Grave 
where is thy Victory? 2 Cor.15.15. and did by 
Death conquer him, that had the power of Death, 
that is the Devil, Heb. 2. 14, 15. and like- 
wiſe delivered thoſe from the Fear of Death, 
whom it hindered from reliſhing the Joys of 


ding Fault; but the Watermen being both un- 
skilful and drunk, and the Confuſion betwixt 
the Paſſengers and them, being likely to over - 
ſet the Boat, which was very unskilfully mana- 
ped one of us adviſed them to fit ſtil, and 
et the Watermen govern the Boat, as well 
as they could. | „11 
ws Whey 
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When the Wind was over, we had time to 
entertain our ſelves with the following Refle- 
&ions. Firſt, A Common- Wealth being com. 
pared to a Ship, the Skill of Ruling Nations is 
an Art both noble and difficult, a Ruler being 
to work upon free Agents, who may have 
private intereſt and deſigns, different from thoſe 
of the Prince, and perhaps repugnant to them, 
And Prizes in Government are thought ſo 
valuable, and ſo eagerly purſued, that it makes 
the Rulers of States often miſgovern them. But 
the Infelicities of declining States, are not al- 
ways due to the Imprudence of Rulers; but the 
Reſentments of ſuch Imprudence, often occaſi- 
ous publick Diſorders. And it is a queſtion, 
whether it be a greater Infelicity, to have in- 
different States- Men, or a great many wiſe 
Sybjets, who is apt to cenſure what is done 
by their Superiors, becauſe not done by them- 
ſelves. Aud it may be queſtioned, whether the 
reſpect we pay to Princes is grounded on our 
Reaſon, and our inward Thoughts : for Right 
ia Government does not employ skill, nor con- 
fer it, a Crown adorning the outſide, without 
inriching the infide; and the Splendour can 
ſcarce dazle the Beholders, though it does them 
that wear it, the juriſdiction of Reaſon reach- 
ing Thrones themſelves; Though Sovereigns 
ſometimes can not well avoid what they do. 
Nor is it more a breach of Loyalty to queſtion 
the Prudence of a Governour, than to think 
him Tall, Streight, or Sharp-ſighted, when he 
is Low, Crooked, or Pur-blind: A Mo- 
narch may command my Lite or Fortune, but 
m Opinion I cannot command my ſelf ; it 

ariſing 
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ariſing from the Nature of the thing I judge of; 
therefore to think, that all things done by Men 
in Power are done with Wiſdom, is too. great 
an impoſlibility to be a Duty; and it would leſ- 
ſen the Merit of Obedience, which upon that 
Account is paid to the Authority of the Ma- 
giſtrate; ſince we ohey the Injunctions of Law- 
yers and Phyſitians, if for our good, though 
we acknowledge they have no right to com- 
mand us. | 
And as the greateſt Princes Actions ſhould 
be regulated as well as judged by Reaſon, ſo 
lawful Authority may have a Jurisdiion over 
my Actions, though not my Opinioas ;, and 
though Authority and Wiſdom are obeyed with 
more charfulneſs, yet Power unguided by Pru- 
dence may be obeyed as punctually and faith- 


fully. I would notoppoſe a Magiſtrate | cannot 


eſteem; and though I may ſee the Folly of a 
Prince never ſo great, I can reverence Autho- 
rity in the weakeſt. But this is not only difficult 


to do, but what perhaps is not uſually, yet it 


would not be amiſs if we did it more; for as Hue 


| man, eſpecially Political Matters, are attended 


with a great Variety of Circumſtances, ſome 
or other of which may be differently conſide- 
red , and eſtimated, ſo it is not difficult to 


| repreſent moſt Actions Politick or other wiſe, as 
| thoſe Circumſtances are conſidered, which may 
| excuſe or diſcommend them: So that thole 
Councels, which are capable of ſeveral Con- 


ſtructions ought to be favourably cenſured and 
I ſhould uſe the Fathers of my Country as Noah's 


Children did their ſick Father, who when they 


law their Father's Nakedneſs, covered it, being 
4 | Ce willing 
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willing to ſee no more of it, than was neceſſa- 
ry to hide it. But the Vulgar who are the grea- 
teſt and loudeſt part of them, that concern 
themſelves with State-Affairs, and find fault 
with their Management, are but incompetent 
Judges of Politicks; for to judge of things by 
Succeſs, is to forget the wiſe Diſpoſer of Events, 
and contrary to the Opinion and Cuſtom of the 
Wiſe. Beſides the Vulgar have not a ſufficient 
Proſpect of the true State of Affairs, to enable 
them to judge of thein, and are unacquainted 
with the Motives of the Princes Deſigus or 
Councels ; ſo that that which to them ſeems 
imprudent, may in reſpect of other deſigns, be 
Politick enough; and a private whiſper from 
an unſuſpected Spy, or things unthought of by 
thoſe unconcerned in State- Aﬀairs, may make 
Proceedings ſeem imprudent , which they can- 
not be acquainted with; thoſe private Reaſons 
being as unfit to be divulged as obeyed. So that 
only Pride and Ignorance give the Vulgar occa- 
ſion often to complain; and when they judge 
upon incompetent Grounds they may be miſta- 
ken, when even their Superiors are in fault. Not 
but that ſuch as have Parts and Opportunities, 
and have ſuitable Conditions, and know their 
Interefts and Deſigns may judge of their Coun- 
cels, and know their Errors, as the Aſtrono- 
mers by good Glaſſes might diſcern Spots in the 
Sun, But for ambitious pragmatical Inferiors 
to correct the Government, is no leſs prejudicial 
than common; for when it is decryed at home, 
it encourages Foreigners to endeavour to ſub- 
vert a State, and make the Subject deſpair of 
preſerving it, little confidering that Im pru- 
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dences in Government, are much leG pre- 
judicial than a Subverſion, whether by a Fo- 
reign or an Inteſtin Power, ſuch changes en- 
tailing upon an unhappy Country, the greater 
misfortune of War, And thouga the right 
of Government confers not kill, yet it is bet- 
ter to ſtand by the former, than oppoſe it, 
though it wants the latter; for the right is 
commonly inherent in one, or but two or 
three; but skill is ſo undetermined a thing, that. 


every Man would Flatter himſelf capable of 


Sovereignty. And where the Crattieſt or 
Strongeſt might preſide, there muſt needs be 
frequent Viciſſitudes in Goverment and Gover- 
nours, ſince he that could get an Intereſt a» 
mongſt the Souldiers,might aſſume the Govern- 
ment by Power. 5 
But not to mention, what Confuſion might 
happen by every Body pretending to a right 
of Government, and pretending to Councel 


or Command, and none to obey, we ſhall add, 


that Magiſtracy being inſtituted by God, for 
the good of Men, we may by obeying Magt- 


ſtrates leſs Wiſe than our ſelves, or thau we 


could wiſh, reap ſeveral Advantages of our 
Obedience „ belides thoſe Bleſliags which 
God beſtows upon thoſe that are Obedient ta 
his Vice-Gereats on Earth, We may wiſh for 
Wiſe Princes, but ought to ſubmit to thoſe 
which Providence and the Laws of their Contt- 
try have given them. We ought to aſſiſt 
with the Wiſeſt Counſel we can, and to make 
the beſt of the Unwiſe Council he hath taken, 
not adding Faction to Miſgovernment ; for the 
Happineſs of the Common- Wealth W 
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only in the Prince Commanding, . but alſo in 
bis Subjects obeying well: And weak Councils 
aſſiſted by thoſe that Execute them, may be leſs 
prejudicial, than the Jarriag Endeavours of 
thoſe, who perhaps might govern.more Wiſely, 
Affection and Diligence in PublickServices may, 
in ſpite of Miſcarriages, prevent or leſſen the 
Ruin of a State: However it will be a ſatisfa- 
ction to an honeſt Loyal Subject; that he hath 
no ways contributed to Publick Calamities, 
and he will bear thoſe Calamities better, when 
they ate not attended with private Guilt. Nay, 
whatever Service we do to a Prince, as God's 
ice Gerent , is ultimately done to that Su- 
preme, which the Scripture calls the on Po- 
tentate, whoſe Munificence 15 inexhauſtibl 
and whatever we have ſuffered in Obedience to 
his Commands we may expect to be conſidered 
in reward of our Obedience. | 
tþm Taking Notice of a Black Cloud, which inter- 
Clouds ri= poſed betwixt us and the Sun; it made us 
ſing out 0 reflect that tnis Cloud, whilſt it lay mingled 
the Sea, and y ming 
faling with the reſt of the Water from whence it was 
own again Exhaled,was as clear and limpid as any of the 
in Rain not reſt, but no theSun hath elevatedit in the form 
braſh. of Vapours, it compoſes a Cloud, which no 
longer receives nor tranimits the Light, but E- 
cliplſes the Sun that raiſed it, and ſometimes 
pioduces diſnal Storms of Rain, Wind aud 
Hail. Thus many in a mean and low Conditi- 
on, were blameleſs, as others; yet when Pro- 
vidence hath raiſed them, their Nature ſeems 
to be changed as well as their Fortune : and as 
their Condition 3 better, they grow worſe, 
and are principally taken notice of for the In- 
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jury they do their Inferiors, and their Ingrati- 
tude towards the Monarch that raiſed them; 
High Stations pervertiag'our Natures, and the 
gaining of an Earthly Crown, being far from pro- 
moting their way to a Heavenly Crown. Nor 
is Change of Fortune leſs deſtructive to Inno- 
cency and Morality, thoſe Dignities which the 
World courts and envies, making the Poſſe ſlors 
unworthy of the. 

But to ſhew , what diſſerent Thoughts the 
ſame Subject may afford, as it is conlidered in- 
different Circumſtances, we ſhall further ob- 
ſerve, that when we firſt. ſaw that Cloud, it 
ſeemed to be made of Sea Water raiſed in the 
Form of Vapours , which were drove here by 
the Wind, and though the Water in the Sea is 
brackiſh and unwholeſom , yet this raiſed and 
elevated and turned into Rain, had loſt all it's 
Brackiſnueſs; and proves both wholeſom aud 
fit to make the Ground fertile. 

Thus ſome Men, who were ſubject in a pri- 
vate Condition to Vices, lay them aſide, When 
elevated to Honour, as Silk- worms leave their 
ausk behind, when they acquire wings, and 
become flying Animals; ſo ſome improve by 
their Station, being vitious before, becauſe de- 
preſſed below their proper Sphere. And indeed 
a Throne not only affords Temptations to Vice, 
but Engagements to Vertue; and though fo 
high a Station may make a Man giddy, yet it is 
enough to make him circumſpect, ſince the Eyes 
of the World are upon him; and indeed ſo ſub- 
lime a Station would make a generous Soul de- 
ſpiſe mean things, which laferiors are p revai- 
led on by. Princes that have Shame or Honour 

23% Cc 3 will 
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will conſider, that there are too many Eyes up- 
on them to keep their Faults ſecret and free 
from Cenſure; which Men are the more ſevere 
in, becauſe Reputation is all that Subjects can 


uniſh their Sovereign in. A generous Mind 


will make them ambitious of Glory,which Mo- 
narchs caanot purſue without great and good 
actions. And if they have a reſpect to Piety, 
being God's Vice-gerents, they cannot but in 
Gratitude to him promote his Intereſt 3 and i- 
mitate him in his Attributes of Clemency, Ju- 
ſtice and Bounty, as he hath given them Power 
and Authority. Beſides an Earthly Crown leaves 
us nothing but a Heavenly one to aſpire to. And 
conſidering the Advantages , they have of do- 
iag good above others, ſo their Examples have a 
great Influence either in Vertue or Vices ; and 
what a great Account muſt they give one Day 
of Thouſands committed to their Care, which 
they ought to be careful to make a good one. 
Hiſtory tells us of ſeveral, that a Crown hath 
not only dignifyed but improved, as Saul 1 Sam. 
106,9.who when a King, became another Man; 
and Titus was ſtyled the Darling of Mankind; 
had beſides his Vertue and Nobleneſs, an Ob- 
ligingneſs proportionate to his Greatneſs; but 
before he arrived at the Dignity of a Crown, bis 
Life promiſed not the happineſs the World 
received from his Goyernment, being ſtained be- 
fore with the Blemiſhes of Luſt and Blood. And 
as Titus had been Indignus Imperio, nifs imperaſ- 
ſer; So Henry the Fifth before he came to the 
Crown committed Crimes, level with the mea- 
neſt Malefactors, and was forced to be uſed ac- 
cordingly, but when he came to the Crown, he 
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behaved himſelf like a Perſon worthy of it, and 
not only conquered Fance, but gained a Victo- 
ry over his Reſentments , promoting that Judg 
whom he could not commend without condem. 
ning himſelf, and preferring Vertue before Re- 
venge;and the Prince became another Man than 
the Subject. 


When we came to the Landing Place, the pen 


Waterman took hold of the ſhoar with a Boat 
hook, and hauPd her aſhoar ; which otherwiſe 
would have been carryed away with the ſtrea v, 
which occaſioned this Refle4ion,viz, That it is 
as ordinary for Men to think themſelves wiſer 
than God, as it is impoſſible for them to be ſo. 


Thoſe that ſtudy and leave nothing undone ta 


obtain their Eads, often lay their Deſigns with 
fo much Art, that whatever becomes of the 
Deſigns of God, his Promiſes or Threats, they 
doubt not of the Succeſs of their own. And Pi- 
ous Men, who have the opportunity of diſco- 
vering the Meaſures they take, to bring about 
their Ends, are often poſſeſſed with needleſs 
Fears,that Providence will be puzled with them, 
and that for good and juſt Reaſons, Providence 
may be forced to an After-Game in the World 
to come, But ſuch Deſigners have the like Fate 
with our Waterman ; for one that did not know 
the World vvas fixed, vvould think, that this 
Waterman endeavoured to pull to him vvhate- 
ver he forceably laid hold on; but the ſhoar 
being unmoveable, inſtead of dravving that to 
him, his Force drew himſelf and his Boat to 
that. So the Contrivers of Babel thought by 
their Building to get a Name and prevent Diſ- 


perſion; and had not only engaged Mankind in 
WES . their 


awing 
the Boat . 


ſhear. 
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the ir Deſign, which was as high as their inten- 
ded Building, ſince Gen. 1 1.9.6. It is ſaid, that 
this they begun to do, and now nothing will be re- 


ſtrained from them, which they have imagined to 


do: But their Folicy being contrary to God's 
Decree, which was to people the Earth, he 
made that which bronght them together.the 


Cauſe of their Separation, ſo that the remoteſt 


Farts of the Earth are but Colonies of Babel; 


* and thovgh it's diſperſed Architects have got 
them a Name, yet it is different from their de- 


ſign. And thus Joſephs Dreams of Superiority 
over his Brethren, occaſioned them to ſell him 
to prevent it; yet that Method brought him 
to be Interpreter to Pharoh's Dreams, which 


brought him to be Lord of a rich and populous 


Kingdom, and by that means of his Envious 
Brethren And the proud Favourite of Ahaſue- 
rzs, doubted not of his Ends, when he provi- 
ded Mordeca!'s Gibbet vvhich it he had not e- 
rectcd it, he might probably have eſcaped 4:d 
the High Pricſt and Sanbedria of the Jews 
thought he had acted politickly, vvhen he re- 
ſolved upon the Deathof our Saviour, leſt the 
Romans ſhould come and deſtroy their Temple 
and Nation, vvhich it rather procured than 
prevented. And the Devil, vvho vvas the craf- 
ty Inſtructor of thereſt, found himſelf taken 
in his own Craftineſs ; for though by making 
Herod and Pilate Friends, he thought to deſtroy 
the Lamb of God, and to engage them to kill 


the Prince of Life. and by that means to deſtroy 


the Devil's Enemy, and to make God theirs; 


yet Chriſt by his Death deſtroyed the Devil, 


vyno bad the Empire of Death ʒand the Wound 


in 
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in our Saviour's ſide vvas deadly to him. There- 
fore the Decrees of Providence cannot be mo- 
ved by Human Attempts, God's Power and 
Wiſdom over-ruling their Utmoſt Endeavours, 

and uſing their own Policies to defeat what 
they aim at. 


When we came to the fiſhing place appoin- 


ted, we found them pleatiful as we were told, 


the place being baited overnight with Corn 4, Je 
and Worms. Admiring what a reſort of Fiſh piace. 


there was, and comparing how. faſt we drew 
them up, with the Occaſion of it;theſeThoughts 
were ſuggeſted. Thoſe that ſaw the Fiſher- 
man throw his baits into the Water and go, 
away, might think him very waſtful, to bury 
his Corn and throw his baits to be eat by the 
Fiſh, who would perhaps never come to thank 
him for them. But thoſe that knew, how pro- 
fitable it was, would not think it a folly, but 


a piece of Prudence; for though he caught 


not what he threw away, yet he was rewar- 
ded with things of more Value, Thus tho? 
the World may eſteem a geñerous Alms-giver, 
a Fool and a Prodigal , becauſe he ſeems to 
throw away what he hath in Poſſeſſion, with- 
out hopes of recovering any Goods of the like 
Nature; yet thoſe that conſider a Future State, 
and the final Iſſue ofTemporal things,will com- 
mend his Wiſdom for parting -with ſuch Tri- 
fles, for more permanent Riches. Nor will 
\ parting with a greater or leſs Eſtate alter the 
Caſe, no more than greater or ſmaller grains 
of Corn do the Fiſherman's; for Heaven is 
more ineſtimable than the greateſt Value we 
can give for it; and he who is of more value 
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than all the World ſays that ſuch as plentifully 
ſow ſhall likewiſe reap, and receive proportio- 
nable Rewards; and as the Fiſherman is ſure 
of no greater reward than Fiſhes for what he 
there threw into the Water; a Chriſtian Ad- 
venturer may promiſe himſelf a hundred fold 
in this World, and Life everliſting in the O- 
ther. And therefore ae St. Paul ſays, if we re- 
gard not things Temporal, but the inviſible 
Ones which are Eternal, the Exhorration will 
be both Rational and Pious ; which is after bis 
Diſcourſe of a future State, thus. Wherefore 
my beloved Brethren, be ye ſtedfaſt, immoveable, 
always abounding in the Work of the Lord, for as 
much as you know ,, that your Labour is not in 

vain in the Lord. 
Up th: We had not long purſued our Diverſion in 
Mezn:ticel this new Station, before one of the Company 


Need: of pulling out his Watch to know the time of the 


den- Bal. Pay, the Waterman pulled out a Sun-Dial with 
an Excited Needle, which both ſhewed the 
Hour of the Day, and helped to know how the 
Wiad ſtood. When we had ſeen the Hour of 
the Day; I applycd my Penkaife to the North 
Point of the Needle, which followed the Pen- 
Knife which ever way it was moved, as is uſu- 
al; but one of the Company holding the Caſe 
of his Watch, and his Diamond Ring to it, 


it gave us this Reflection: That it might give 


us good directions in the choice of Company; 
a thing of as much importance, as it's direction 
for Navigators to find the Poles; for as it is a 
good. direction to know, whether a Man be good 
or bad, wife or fooliſh, ſo it is a good way to 
mike hi ſo: Converſation diſpoſing our _—_ 
an 
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and Manners to a reſemblance with thoſe we 


converſe with, moſt Men complying with Cu- 


toms and Faſhions in thoſe we eſteem or would 
be eſteemed by. Yet there is a great deal of 
difference betwixt keeping Company with ſome 
Men, and making it our choice to-do ſo; for 
when the exigency of our Calling obliges us to 
bad Company, this may be an Infelicity with- 
out a Fault, but it muſt be a great one to chuſe 
ſuch Company, and to prefer it before that of 
good and wiſe Men, the proper uſe of Conver- 
ſation being to improve our time, not only to 

paſs it away. | „„ 
Many of thoſe who are commonly called good 
Company, either perſwade or divert us from 
good things, and it's eſteemed indiſcretion to 
ſay any thing that may enrich our Under ſtand- 
ings, or awaken our Conſciences. Yet it ought 
not to be the buſineſs of Converſation to pro- 
mote Idleneſs and Vice; for if it were well em- 
ployed it might be made an Inſtrument of Piety, 
and Knowledge, and be as uſeful as pleaſant. 
But before this can be, the Method muſt be 
quite altered, Vertue and Seriouſnels being com- 
monly derided, and any thing contrary, to Piety 
or Reaſon, in jeſt or raillery is applauded ; and 
in civiller ſorts of Company the paſſages are 
ſcarce worth remembring, any thing grave be- 
ing looked upon as indiſcretion, ſo that in the 
ianocenteſt Company we only looſe our time. 
And indeed, when I think of idle Company, it 
puts me in Mind of Hermites, who chuſe a ſo- 
litary Life, that Converfation may not diſturb 
their devout Thoughts, or diſcountenance the en- 
tertainment of good ones. And if Civility were 
; | not 
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nota Verive, aud :4o{pitality in ſome Caſes a 
Duty, I ſhould rake little delight in ſome kind 
of Eatertaiaments, the Ceremonies and [nſig- 
nificant Converſation being like Parents play. 
ing with their Children; and though it may 
be juſtifyable to do ſo, to ſtill a Child, or keep 
him from harm; ſo the Duty of Civility juſti- 
fyes ſuch Converſation, though the Expreſſions 
conſidered ſeem mich below a Man, who is 
fitted with the Uſe of his Reaſon , or thoſe 
whom Religion hath given the hopes of Hea- 
Ven. | 
But though we ought to keep good Compa- 
ny to acquire Vertue and Knowledge, Chriſti- 
anity teaches us, that we were not born for our 
ſelves, and therefore we ought to converſe 
with others, that they may learn and ſee how 
much the Goodneſs of God hath made them 
different from other Men; and though our 
Converſation does not preſently reform ſuch, 
yet it may not be altogether ineffectual; for 
the ſeeds of Vertue may a long while lie dead, 
yet at laſt miy flouriſh and fructify; fo that 
your Converſation may have a good, though 
not a conſpicuous Effect: As a Man may be 
hindred from making ſo much haſte to Hell; 
ſo old People may be relieved by Cordials, 
though not perfectly cured. 
And it miy not be a litle ſerviceable for a 


Man of Piety and Parts, to ſpeak of Religion 
amongſt thoſe that deride it, and to make 
their Conſcience a Witneſs of God and good 
Things; to let them ſee the Beauty of a Pious 
good Life, and to let them know, he deſpiſes 
thoſe Vanities they doat on, living contented- 
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a y without their ſinful Jollities; and to let them 

d know, that amongſt bad Men, a vertudus Life 

g. is neither impracticable, nor a Melancholly one. 

/ Our Saviour by converſing vvith Fublicans and 

y Þ Sinners gained their Hearts, and reformed the 

p | Lives of thoſe he converſed vvith. And though 

Men of ſetled Vertue and fine Farts may make a 

good Ule of bad Company, yet for others to 

is de often in ſuch; Company, is not only an Infe- 

e WF licity but a Fault. But generally ſpeaking, there 

- are three ſorts of Company, One vvhich can 
neither improve, nor vvill be improved thent- 
ſelves ; Others both able to learn and to in- 
ſtruct; and Others though unable to inſtruct - 
me are very willing to learn. Now to apply our 
Diſcourſe , if the Loadſtcne ſhould be applyed 

to the Magnetick Needle, it will be moſt pow- 

erfully attracted, becauſe it can receive more Vir- 

tue from it, and if a piece of Steel be held near 

it, it will not be attracted ſo ſtrongly, becauſe 

it can receive no Magnetick Virtue from it, but 

may communicate ſome to it; but if Silver, 

Gold, or the moſt glitter ing Diamonds are 

{ held to it, it regards them not. Thus I ſhall 
moſt chearfully ſeek ſuch Company, as may im- N 

part to me Vertue and Knowledge ; nor ſhall all 

Ii refuſe the Company of thoſe who are forward Sh 

to learn, and ſtand in need of it. But thoſe who | [ 

can neither teach me good, nor are willing to i 

learn, though their Company may court the | 
Eyes, & though I may accidentally happen in- | | 

| — — Company, yet 1 ſhall not willingly 
chule it. 
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Upon the At a: ſmall Diſtance from the Place we lan 
Quenching ded: at, ſome Water being | thrown upon un- 


of Quick 


Aimee. 


ſtacked Lime, and repeated till it was quench- 
ed, gave us Occaſion of the following Reflecti. 
on. 'Fhe firſt Effect of Water upon this Lime, 
would give one Reaſon to think it acted by 
a ſort of Autiperiſtaſis; for that which before 
had no ſenſible Heat, upon the Affuſion of Wa- 
ter preſently grows hot, and ſeems to ſhew a 
great deal of Enmity and Impatience, by ad- 
ing faricuſly upon that Cold Liquor, fo as to 
throw a great deal of it into the Air, and heats 
that cold Element ſo much as to make it boyl 
and ſmoak. But this Conflict is not ſo laſting 


as violent; but when the Fire is ſpent and 


Upon ones 
talking to 
an Eccho. 


quenched, ix lyes under the Water as quietly 
as'it'felf, being as cold and moveleſs. Thus 
when a good Man firſt falls into prophane or 
vitions Company, his Zeal inſtead of being o- 
ver- powered by ſuch Oppoſition , is excited, 
being more likely to warm the Devotion of o- 
thers, than looſe any himſelf; but vvhen he is 
frequently furrounded with ſuch Company, he 
vvill too often both loſe his own fervency, as 
well as the power of communicating it , and 
will at the laſt live quietly with them, and ſhew 
as little Religion as they, that which at the firſt 
exaſperated them becoming familiar, and not at 
all moving them. | 

One of our Company ſtragling was diver- 
ting hitaſelf with an Eccho , whom when we 
difcovered, and found what he was doing, a- 
nother of the Company told him, that he ſhould 
not like ſuch Company as talked indiffereatly 
with any Body; that would talk to her , and 
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n. make Noiſe enough; for thoſe who are ſo eaſy 
in: in admitting all kind of Company, provided 
ch. # Men have boldneſs. enough to intrude them- 
gi. ſelves, are expoſed to one of the greateſt hard- 
ne, # ſhips, which does more miſchief than moſt Men 
by Þ are aware of; for it does not only keep fools 
ore in countenance, but encourages them to he trou- 
Va- bleſome to wiſe Men. Some ſort of Pratlets 
va | fill their Diſcourſes with Noiſe inſtead of Senſe, 
for and becauſe Men give ear to their Impertinen- 
to ces, they think them none ; and Confidence and 
ats Wit are ſo hard to be diſtinguiſhed by ſome, 
oyl that they will eaſily anſwer any Body that will 
ing talk loud enough. Which hazard of Patience 
1nd and Loſs of Time encourages others to multi- 
tly ply idle Words, ſo that by Cuſtom, Civility is 
uus made a Duty, and Vertue acceſſary to a Fault. 
or and though ſuch Talkative People are worſe 
o- Grievances, and rob us of our Time, than thoſe 
ed, which judges condemn for * Thefts, a little 
Os Money being leſs valuable than that Time 
> ig which it cannot purchaſe, yet thoſe Lords and 
he Ladies who thus ſpend it, deſerve it; for if their 
as Minds were ſuitable to their Qualities . they 
nd might eaſily baniſh ſuch converſation , and live 
ew at quiet, advancing the Reputation of their 
rſt own Judgment without injuring that of their 
or Civility ; for when this Fault is committed, their 
Quality makes it the more conſpicuous ; for no 
ar. doubt but fewer will be found ſtudious to ex- 
we preſs Wit and Vertue,when they fee, that emp- 
1- V impertinent Prattle with Confidence and 
11d oudnefs, obtains as good a Reception as the 
tly moſt Rational Diſcourſe. And indeed that Ty- 
nd rannous 1 hing, called Civility, hath been ſo pre- 
ke judicial 
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judicial to Reaſon and Piety in converſation, 
that if never ſo many be engaged in InſtruQtive 
Diſcourſe , the Addition of one t hat is imper- 
tinent and below their Diſcourſe, ſhall debaſe 
the whole, and level it to their own; as if the 
Exerciſe and Benefit of Wit and Vertue,were to 
he laid aſide, for the fooliſh Converſation of one 
not able ta.diſcourſe with them. Thus they ſeem 
£0 be aſhamed of their Converſation, inſtead of 
improving him. to make him fit for their Com- 
pany; which if they ſhould endeavour to do, 
they would either be freed of fuch Companions, 
or make them worthy of their Company. 
Another Objection againſt the Converſation 
of an Eccho is, that we may make her to 
: ook when: we will, juſt as wepleaſe. In- 
eed moderate Complaiſance is neceſlary to 
Preſerve the Peace and Pleaſantneſs of Human 
Society, and Diſcretion allows.it in many Caſes; 
for if Men always ſpoke their Minds freely, and 
did not mutually conceal their Diſlikes, and 
Diſſe nts, and by External Expreſſions of kind- 
neſs and reſpect, repreſented by Compliments 
and Geſtures ; Men have ſo many Imperfecti- 
ons, and ſo much Self-Love, that they would 
ſcarce eudure one another. Nay thongh Men 
are Naturally inclined to indulge themſelves, 
yet the. is ſcarce a Man of a Thouſand, that 
woui: cadure himſelf, if we did not flatter out 


ſerves, and exerciſe a Complaiſance within our 


own Breaſts, and thus diſguiſe our ſelves to 
our ſelves, as well as to others. | 

But further, perhaps 1 may eadure, but ſhall 
never chuſe a Companion, whom l muſt always 


aurct how to anſwer me. And I ſhould like 


one 
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one better that would always diſſent trom me, 
than one that never would; for l ſhould never 
eſteem him my Friend, or think him not worthy 
to be ſo, who rather chuſes to pleaſe me, than 
to advantage me; and takes not the Liberty 
of a Friend, by ſnewing that he regards me as 
well as himſelf; for as Unity of Aﬀections is a 
Token of true Frindſhip, ſo there can be no 
good Company, where there is not ſometimes 
a diſſent in Opinions. 

But one of the Company, who vvas a Friend 
to Seriouſneſs without being an Enemy to Plea» 
ſantneſs , added in Defence of this harmleis 
Nymph Eccho, that ſhe is ſu modeſt and refer- 
ved, that ſhe never begins a Contecence with 
You, and is ſo complaiſant, that you muſt blame 
your ſelf, if ſhe ſays any thing to diſpleaſe; and 
as Human Things are none of them fo perf &, 
but that ſomething in them ought to be ſnun- 
ed;ſo thereare not many ſo imperfe&,th.t ſome- 
thing in tbem may be worthy Imitation; and 
as Eccho hath two Qualities which diſcommend 
her, ſo ſhe hath as many to recommend her. | he 
firſt is, That this Nymph is leſs Talkative thin 
moſt of her Sex, of even of ours ; for ſhe ne- 
ver Speaks except ſpoke to. If we conſider how 
much Talkativeneſs waſtes Time, and is made 
up of ſuch Diſcourſe as either fiatters the Pre- 
ſent, detracts from the Abſent, or cenſures our 
Snperiors ; or, otherwiſe, expreſſes our own 
Prophaneneſ+, or excites Pride aud Luſt in o- 
thers; and it we farther coulider,that in much 
Words we are apt to offend , and muſt give an 
Account of the ſe [le Words, a Man being to be 
juſtifyed by his Words as well as Actions, we 
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ſhall eafily believe, that ſilence would be much 
more ſerviccable to Mankind, and that Hell 
would be much thinser than it is. Beſides ſilence 
is commendable, as it conceals Ignorance, and 
diſcovers Wiſdom, it being a Property belon- 
ging to Wiſe Men fo much, that a Fool may 
paſs for one when he ſays Nothing; and this is 
to be ſaid for our Nymph, that ſhe never ſpeaks 
but when an Anſwer is,extorted from her. A. 
nother good Quality in Eccho is, that ſhe ſel- 
doin repeats above a ſmall part of what is ſaid, 
which in dangerous times is a great piece of 
Diſcretion; for fome as if fit for Univerſal 
Stateſmen, concera themſelves in almoſt all the 
Publick Ouarrels in Chriſtendom, being zealous 
for a Party that hath no Benefit by their Diſ- 
putes, and are not like Merchants, who may 
ſuffer by their Paſſions in the remoter Parts of 
the World. In our own fatal Differences, they 
will declare their Opinions, when there is no 
Occaſion for jt, for want of Judgment, and 
perhaps ruin themſelves as well as thoſe that 
protect them, by ſpreading Reports, and main- 
taining Diſcourtes, which make them ſuſpect— 
ed amongſt thoſe , who would otherwiſe think 
their torces better. Nay ſome in conſiderable 
Employments, would talk ſo much of their Par- 
ty, their Janocence not deſerving it, their Good- 
neſs would not ſupport it: Theſe Men dealing 
with their Fortunes as Children do with their 
Cards, who build Caſtles, and blow them down 
with their own Breath. It is leſs Folly to be- 
lieve what one hears, than to report all one be- 
Heves; and eſpecially thoſe who grettnſured 
fot want of Reſer vedneſs: For though ſome 
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Mens Talking, makes others take notice, how 
much their own Party confides in them, yet it 


would argue more Diſcretion to conſider, that 


the Proof they gave of their being tru- 
ſted with Secrets, argues that they ought not 
to be ſo. © © | 7 Hrn , 

One by looking long upon the rapid Stream 
of a deep River, grew ſo giddy that he had 
like to have fallen into it, ſomething lite this 
often happens by the unwary conſideration of 
ſome ſort of ſinful Objects, eſpecially thoſe 
ſuggeſted: by Atheiſm aud Luſt.” For we often 
think of Atheiſtical Snggeſtions and Luſtful 
Fancies without Deſign to purſue them, or to 
quit Reljgion and Chaſtity, thinking to fortify 
our ſelves againſt them, by diſcerning their 
Formidableneſs; and yet the Nature ot Athe- 
iſm and Luſt are fo pernltious, that they turn 
our Brains, and without the Iatet poſition of 
Providence and Chriſtian' Ptudence we might 
fall into them, and be devourcd by the great- 
neſs of the Danger we were conſidering. It is 
dangerous to parly with ſach Enemies, though 
wedeſign to Heagtber out Averſion; and is 
as dangerous, though not ſo fatal, as to hold In- 
telligence with our Enemies. Indeed the Defor- 
mity of theſe Sins is ſuch, that it cannot at once 
be diſcerned; but the Diſcovery is more dan- 
gerous than neceſſary z'a ſmall Knowledge of 
them being ſufficient, to make us abhor them, 
And fince thoſe Deformities ; which are leſs ob- 
vious, are dangerous to bepryed into, we ought 
to be cautious, how we learn more of them 
than is neceſſary to make us hate them, ſince 
thoſe thatare frighted with the recent Marks 
18 1 of 
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ot the Small Pox , may catch the Diſeaſe with 
that ſight. 

One kneeling upon his Knees, and taking up 
Water with the brims of his Hat turned up like 
a Cup, drank enough to quench his Thirſt, 
and careleſly threw the reſt upon the Ground ; 
which gave Occaſion for the following Reflecti- 
on, viz, That if he had ſtooped his Head low- 
er, he might have drank out of the River ; 
but he thought it ſafer and more convenient to 
drink out of this new made Cup; and that he 
quenched his Thirſt is plain, ſince he threw a- 
way what was ſuperfluous; and ſhould he have 
Lid he could not quench his Thirſt , becauſe 
he drank it out ot the River, and not out of 
the Hat, it would have looked , as if he ſtood 
ia need more of a Phyſitian than Water. 

Thus if a ſober Man hath a competent E- 
ſtate to ſupply his wants and condition, it mat- 
ters not, whether it be ſupplyed by a mode- 
rate or a plentiful Fortune; and ſometimes it is 
ſafer to receive it out of a moderate Fortune 
and more convenient ; the Neceſlities of Na- 
ture being few and her Capacities limited. And 
therefore let a Man have never ſo much Victu- 
als or Driak, his Body does but require a cer- 


tain Quantity, and what is more only grati- 


hes his Fancy; as when a Man's Stomach is ſa- 
tisfyed, a Number of Diſhes only feeds the 
Eye, or his Pride : and if he could cram more 


into his ſtomach, it would either nguſeate him, 


or breed diſtempered Humours aad Diſcaſes. As 
8 lomon ſays, When Goods increaſe they are inerea- 
ſed that eat them, and what Good is there to the 
Owners thereof , ſaving the Beholding them pr þ 

their 
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their Eyes. Indeed I ſhall not condemn them, 
that think not the Neceſſuries of Nature, the on- 
ly Competency of Fortune; for though ke 
that wants them hath juſt Reaſon to complain, 
yet Cuſtom hath made Expences ſo neceſſary to 
ſome Stations, that ſince a Man cannot live 
without them, without Diſgrace, there are but 
few ſo much Stoicks, or ſuch mortifyed Chri- 
ſtians, as not to think, that what is too much 
for one may be too little for another, ſo that we 
are toeſtimate Competency,not only by the Ex- 
igences of Nature, but the Quality or Station 


of the Perſon. But he that hath a Competency 


of outward Goods is very unthankful to repine, 
becauſe he is not rich; for though Superfluities 
may pleaſe the Imagination , yet that Pleaſure, 
is not anſwerable to the Cares that imbitter an 
over-grown Fortune, which not only makes 
their Condition uneaſy , but lyable to a greater 
Number of Misfortunes, Nor will Careleſneſs 
leſſen it , 2 Provident Care of a Man's Eſtate, 
being a Duty and part of Prudence; ſo that a 
Man cannot looſe his Eſtate without the Loſs of 
his Reputation, Yet i cannot hut wonder ta ſee 
Mea greedy of Lading themſelves with thick Cay, 
and keep their Riches from thoſe Uſes, which 
give them the name of Goods, living otherwiſe 
than St.Paul, As having all Things and poſſeſſing 
Nothing, The chief Motives to this are, the 
keeping of a great Houſe, and leaving their 
Children great Fortunes. As to the firſt, too 
many get by it, not to commend it; and though 
it be neceſſary as well as decent in ſome Caſes, 
yet it is a very unhappy Attendant; for the 
Laws of Hoſpitality and Cuſtom , makes him 
1 Dd 2 that 
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that maintain it an Honourable Hpſt, obliged 
to comply with the Humours of a Succeſſion of 
Gueſts, who care as little for him as he does for 
them; and the numerous acquaintance it 
brings him, think him obliged to them for eat- 
ing his Victuals; and to requite them, muſt part 
with the moſt pretious thing he hatb, his Time. 
Beſides the Cuſtoms of a plentiful Table, tempts 
bim to indulge his Appetite to the prejudice 
of his Health. And if they do not give him the 
Trouble to talk, they oblige him to hear, and 
take no Notice of Diſcourſes prejudicial to his 
Intereſt ; ſo. that for ſeveral Reaſons like Da- 
vid*s Courſe, his Table may become a Snare. As 


for the deſign of laying up Riches for Chil- 


dren, if they be Sons, it only tempts them to 
wiſh him dead, and prepares Incentives to their 
Vices, and Fuel to their Exceſſes when he is 
dead; and if they be Daughters, they have not 
only the like Effects, but vaſt Fortunes have of- 
ten betrayed unhappy Women. being ſold by 
(gr Guardians, or thoſe that ſhould have 
deen their Friends; and hath often procured 
bad inſtead of goed Husbands, a great For- 
tune obliging her to marry a high Title; and 
hath occaſioned ſeveral to haunt, ſach being 
obliged to ſell themſelves for Money,and Court 
that, not the Perſon ; for when he hath got one 
he hates the other , deſpiſing her for want of 
Extraction; or becauſe ſhe debars him from 
{ome beloved Paſſion, So that he was yo Fool, 
Who..prayed to God, to give him neither Poverty, 
zer Righes, but to ſupply him with things ſuitable to 
bis Condition, Prov. 30. 8. Poverty and Superflui- 
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Competency being ſufficient to make us thank- 
ful, without Senſuality or: Pride. | 

Upon ſeeing ſome Boys ſwim with Bladders, , fee 
one of the Company made the following, Re- zug Boys 
flections, viz, That the Circumſtances of this ſwim with 
ſight may be applyed to the Education of many #/-4d7- 
Young Ladies, many of their Parents out ot 
miſtaken Zeal, condemning what at Court is 
called good Breeding and Principles of Ho- 
nour, as things below a Chriſtian, and not ſuf- 
ficient toe bring them to Hezven, ſo that they 
are ill bred, and not only ill humoured, but ill 
faſnioned: So that as happy Education is re- 
quiſite to make them tolerable Company: Civi- 
lity which is Eſſential to a compleat Lady they 
are ſtrangers to, or rudely deſpiſe it, theit Minds 
being untigctured with the Principles ot Friend- 
hip, Generoſity and Honour, which make their 
Sex lovely, and ſo illuſtrious in Hiſtory; but 
theſe are unpractis'd in that Snppleneſs of Bu- 
mour, which endears converſation, eſpecially 
the fair ex ; fo that | have heen puzled to know 
how to behave my ſelf in their Company . The 
Serious Diſcourſe, ſuch as is uſed in Romances 
they are incapable of ; and in trifling prattle, 
they are ſo unſociable and indiſcreet, and often 
ſo bold, that inſtead of the reſpect I have for 
the Sex, I find as much Exerciſe for my Pati- 
ence as my Chaſtity , and being obliged to lay 
aſide my reſpe to the Ladies as they do their 
Modeſty; it is more difficult to retain my Ci- 
vility, than my Liberty. The Bladders which 
young Swimmers uſe are indeed but empty 
things,and eaſily made uſeleſs, and though help- 
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that are «kilful. yet they preſerve Novices from 
jinking in the Mud ; Thus Honour though it be 


an aery thing, and is often a hindrance to great 


Proficients in Religion, yet to thoſe that have 
not arrained higher Principles, It is an excellent 
Support, preſerving them from mean Things, 
aue Miſcarriages into which the fair Sex are, 
wirhourt it, apt to fall. And though Principles 
of Gallantry exclude not all Vices , yet they a- 
vert thoſe that poſſeſs them from the groſſeſt. 
And thongh to be well bred is not to be a Saint, 
yet to both is much better than to be the later 
only ; and they are much to blame, who, before 
their Children are capable of the more perfect 
I'rinciples of Religion, neglect that Education 
which makes moral Accompliſhments accepta- 


ble to them, and themſelves ſo to good Com- 


pany; tor being indiſpoſed to Spiritual Gra- 
ces, and wanting Moral Ornaments of the 
Mind, leaves them deſtitute of all good Qua- 
lities. 


After io fine a Day our Sport was at the laſt 


Spor:sbein7 interrupted with ſome black Clouds, which not 
interrupte. 
by Rainy 
Heather. 


only threatened but produced a great deal of 
Rain; ſo that we were obliged: to retire to a 
Neighbouring Village to refreſh our ſelves;where 
this unwelcome change after ſo glorious a Morne 
ing, put us in Mind of the Ficklenefs and Mu- 
tability of Fortune, and how eaſily and ſoon 
we may. be deprived of what we cannot well 
part with. But one of the Company being de- 
prived of the Sport he came for, began' to re- 
pine at this Interruption- which was like to con- 
tinne, whilſt another replied, could he diſperſe 
the Clouds with a wiſh, he would not do it, the 
2 5 a | par ched 
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parched Ground proclaim the want of them; 
and I had rather not eſcape a ſhower, than the 
Husbandman ſhould want it, publick good be- 
ing to be preferred before private conveniences; 
and a lowring drooping Sky is as much to be 
deſired in it's Seaſon, as fair Weather. Too 
much fair Weather with an uninterrupted Heat, 
breeds Caterpillars and Diſeaſes, and fills 
Graves inſtead of Barns ; whereas Viciſlitudes 
of Weather, render the Ground Fruitful, and 
the Seaſon Healthful. Thus conſtant Proſpe- 
rity is apt to make the Soul Barren of all, but 
wantoneſſes, ſo that ſeaſonable Afflictions are 
advantagious as well as unwelcome. But fur. 
ther as to make the Earth fruitful we muſt be 
deprived of the Pleaſure of the Sun to receive 
the benefit of the Rain; ſo our perverſeneſs 
makes it neceſſary, that God ſhould move us 
to thoſe Works, to which he vouchſafes his 
Smiles, by his Frowns. But oh ! how happy 
ſhall we be in that Day, which is Everlaſting 
without Viciſſitudes. Where the Sun ſhall do, 
what both is done by it and Rain here; and 
where our Joys need not be Eclipſed, to pre- 
ſerve our Graces, or to make our Light ſhine 
the brighter, Each Soul ſhall be emblemed by 
that Angel ſtanding in the Sun, which St. John 
faw, and then we ſhall not need the conſidera- 
tion of their [mperfe&tions, to wean us from 
inferior Objects,; ſince the Excellences of God 


will be ſufficient to confine our Affections. And 


ſince our Work in Heaven will only be to ad- 
mire and thank him, who is infinite in Beauty 
and Goodneſs ; the more perfect Knowledge 
we have of his Attributes, will proportionabl 
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increaſe, our Wonder and our, Praiſes, and 
make us grateful for the State we enjojß. 
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Containing the Fifth. Section of Occaſional 
fectiuns. So Dot on, 
O that is unacquainted with the Medici- 

nal Virtue of Vidlets, and the Charita- 

ble Intentions of the Perſon making Syrup of 
them, would think the Perſon-an Epicure, be- 
ing wholly employed to gratify the Senſes, 
making a Compoſition of Flowers and Sugar, 
which delights mare than one or two Senſes, 
the Syrup pleaſing the Eye with it's Colour, the 
Noſe by it's Sceat, and the Taſte by it's Sweet- 
nels ; but one that knows, that they will alſo 
purge and diſcharge bad Humours, knows alſo 
that their pleaſantneſs recommends their Vir- 
tues, to thoſe who had rather continue Sick, 
than take a diſguſting Medicine, will rather 
commend his prudent Charity, than blame his 
Curioſity, he at once preſenting and enticing 
them to make uſe of his Remeadſ x. 
. Wheg a Learned and Eloquent as well as, Pi- 
ous Perſon, is diſtributingSermans, where thePro- 
ductions of the Tongue or Pen are adorned with 
the Ad vantages of Learning & Wit, Iſnall notblame 
hisExpence of time, whether employed inSpecula- 
tive Notions in Theology, or on Critical Enquiries 
igto Obſolete Rites or Diſputable Etymologies, 
ox Rhetorical Flouriſhes of Language, or any 
[5 1TH thing 
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thing elſe that hath not a Tendency directly to 
promote Piety, or kindle Devotion. For as 
Man is ſubje& to ſeveral Wants, and is furniſh- 
ed with allowable Appetites, and ſeveral Fa- 
culties and Abilities ro gratify them; ſo the 
Pen may be uſually employed to teach Theo- 
logical Truth, or incite Zeal. Nay further, 
Wie Men may proſecute the ſame deſign, with- 
out doing it all the ſame way; & notwithſtanding 
the particular difference of their Methods, they 


may have the ſame Aim, and proceed in a Ra- 


tional way. Therefore if a Man ſtudiouſiy pro- 
ſecutes, and ſpends his Time in florid Compo- 
ſures, I cannot be forwards in cenſuring him as 
an Effeminate or Uſeleſs Writer ; for Pious and 
Laudable ways may he ſo differently promated, 
by removing Objections or other Impediments, 
that there may be a Rational Deſign, of refor- 
ming with thoſe things that delight; a nic 
ſort of Readers not regarding any thing, unleſs 
well ſet out with Flowers of Rhetorick. _ 
Before Eſther attempted to reſcue the People 
of God, ſhe hazarded a Throne, and the great- 
eſt Crown, as well as the faireſt Head in the 
World; and one that had not known why ſhe 
acted as ſhe did, would rather have thought her 
a Diſciple of Epicurus than of Moſes ; for ſhe put 
on her Royal Apparrel, Eſt. 5. 1. and no doubt 


wanted no Ornaments to make her appear mag- 


nificent, and becoming the greateſt Princes in 
the Word, and deſigned to dazle the greateſt 
Monarch of his Throne, and make him pay Ho- 
mage to her Charms. And thoſe who have been 
acquainted with the Aſiatick Luxury, will find 
her ſolicitous about the Choice of her Sweet 
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Meats, when ſhe vvas to treat ſo great a Mo- 
narch, and yet her Ornaments and Banquets 
concurred with Mordecai's Sack-cloath and 
Aſhes to reſcue her Nation from their Dangers. 
So that whilſt ſhe prepared her Pomp and Deli- 
cacies, ſhe provided to Sacrifice them to the In- 
tereſt ofGod's Church andPeople, venturing for 
Heaven ſuch Proſperity, as Nothing but Heaven 
conld recompence. 
pen jizht If the Air was calm, this Kite would be un- 
ef » Kitein regarded, but being raiſed by contrary Winds, 
— makes it ſoar ſo high, that it attracts our Eyes as 
; well as thoſe of the Boys,and ſometimes mounts 
out of ſight. Thus a Perſon of Courage or Parts 
living in quiet or peaceable times, may languiſh 
in an Age, that hath no need of him; but in 
dangerous times his Jourage will ſurmount his 
Difficalties, and being raiſed will convert them 
into ſteps to Glory and FPreferment, 

Theſe Kites may like wiſe ſhew ns a Reſem- 
blance of the Errors about Religion,when main- 
tained by Men reſolute and viceleſs; for ſome 
of their Conceits are ſo fond and groundleſs, 
that they would ſoon vaniſh of themſelves, if 
they did not meet with a too early Oppoſition. 
And as Kites diſregarded ina Calm,are elevated 
with Contrary Winds, ſo erroneous Opinions 

would ſoon: be diſregarded if not oppoſed, 
whereas perſecuting of Doctrins, not prejudi- 
cial to Government, brings them into every Bo- 
dy's Eye, and acquires a Repute,which nothing 
elfe could procure ; Divine Truths though they 
might without it,thrive the better by Perſecuti- 
on; and though they get moſt by it, yet it is an 


Advantage to Errors too, Thoſe who are per- 


ſecuted 
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a ſecuted for Religion are generally furniſhed 
with Arguments to defend it. The Frowns of 
: a Magiſtrate, and the Eyes of Adverſaries, are 
2 ſtrong Perſwaſives from giving them an Advan- 
. tage againſt their Sect, to which their Perſonal 
Faults will be imputed. Beſides their Suffer ings 
g move Commiſeration, ſo that even condemned 
1 Malefactors have their ſhareof it. And as ſome 
Men can better Suffer than Diſpute, this kind 
of Oppoſition gives them an Opportunity of 
fighting with their own Weapons ; and as their 
Conſtancy is their beſt Argumeat, ſo it is what 
moſt affects Mankind, their Reſoluteneſs repre- 
ſenting them well meaning People, being cry-= 
ed up for Martyrs or Confeſſors; and when 
their Scandalous Sins are left unpuniſhed , and 
harmleſs Errors are puniſhed, it gives them op- 
rtunity to inſinuate, that their Perſecutors 

ad rather ſee Men vitious than inquiſitive. And 
indeed Sufferings, born for Conſcience ſake, are 

| like Feathers to an Eagle, which though they 
have a weight; yet inſtead of clogging they 
help to ſupport him, and raiſe him to a height 
admired or wandered at. 


Long have I waited for this Crow; Kills Crow ( ont 
but the ſides of the Trough kept of « Window) in a 
him out of the reach of my Guns Sis. i of » and 
| he as greedily gorging himielf, as e ef 
the Salt iſh Proprietors of the Feaſt; OE ell 
but having raiſed himſelf high e- * 
" of one of bis Quills: 
nough to encourage me to fire, the | 
fatal ſhot ſoon turned his Delight into Pangs 
and his Triumphant Croaking into a Diſi 
Tragick Noiſe. Thus Divine Juſtice pſes braw- 
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ny incorrigible Sinners , their Souls being ag 
black as this Birds Feathers, the Livery of the 
Prince of Darkneſs, whoſe Works they do and 
which makes them reſemble theſe hateful Crea. 
tures. Such Obdurate Epicures God often ſuffers 
to continue in their Sins, till their Iniquities fil. 
ling up their determinate Meaſure, Gen. 1 5. 16. he 
often makes their Sins take them off in the 
height of their Enjoyments, and precipitates 
them from thePinnacle of their Delights into the 
Place of Torments, Luke 16.28. where the ſweets 
of Sin afford Bitterneſs in the later End, 2 Sam, 
2 26. where they are convinced of the Folly of 
gaining any thing at the Loſs of their Souls, 
Thus the 1/-4elitiſh Prince found a Nemeſis to 
violate the Sanctuary of his Miſtreſſes Arms, & 
to exſtinguiſh his Luſtful 'Flames with the cold 
Blaſts of Death, Numb. 25. And thoſe that loa- 
thed Manna and luſted after Fleſh , were ſup- 
plyed with Quails; but whilff the fleſh was yet 
betwixt their Teeth, ere it was chewed , Death 
choaked them with it; devouring them as gree- 
dity as they did the Birds, Numb. 1 1.33. And the 
celebrated God and Temple of the Philiſtines, 
Judg. 5. 6. did byt ill protect them, though they 
had but one Enemy, whom they deſigned to 
make ſport for them. And the revelling Bel- 
ſhazzar in the midſt of his Royal Feaſt, ſaw the 
Hand- writing on the Wall, which took away 
the Enjoyment without ſpoiling the Dainties: 
And that Monarch whom a Siege could not 
hinder from Feaſting, was at the laſt ſurprized, 
his trembling hand preſaging his Deſtiny un- 
der the Enſigns of Cyrus, whoſe Sword guided 
by Provifei.ce , the ſame Night let out on 
is 
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as bid Wine, which he drank” out of conſecra- 
1e ted Cups, and alſo his Blood and Life toge- 
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1 We cannot but reflect on the Mutability of o, . 

rs Worldly Affairs. This Crow a little before, ſame Subs 
. little thought his Body ſhould be as much Car- 1*#- 

le rion as that he fed on, and that his own Quills 

le ſhould write the Hiſtory of his Misfor tunes, and 

'$ his Feathers prove his Mourning. But ſince the 

ie healthieſt Bodies are ſcon breathleſs Carcaſſes, 

8 and put thoſe things into the Hands of their E. 


. nemies, which they relyed on for their ſafety, it 
f is madneſs to confide in Tranſitory Poſſeſſions, 
. or treacherous Advantages. We are not to wan» 


0 der from God, ſuppoſing Death to be far from 
4 us, but in the height of our Jollities ſhould re- 
4 member, that thoſe that feaſt themſelve to Day, 
- may be one themſelves toMorrow to the Worms. 
* If this Worm had been as deſpicable as the Upme _, 
t reſt and obſcure, he might have ſtill remained G/owwn 
in the Hedges, and his Obſcurity had preſer- r 


a ved him from Confinement; and might have — 
5 eſcaped if he had withdrawn that Luminous 

, Liquor as they ſometime do. FE 

Kare Qualities may be Prerogatives, without 

| being Advantages, and though needleſs Oſten- 

tation of Excellences may be glorious, a modeſt 

. Concealment may be ſafer; and unſeaſonable 


flaſhes of Wit may direct his Adverſaries how 
to miſchief him. And though this Worm is 
lodged in a Priſon, where he is beheld with a 
| great many Eyes, more ſhining in the Day than 
| his are by Night, yet no doubt he thinks him- 
felf unhappy , his Excellency procuring him 
both Admiration and Captivity ; the former 
* delighting 
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delighting others, but the later creating miſe- 
ry to himſelf. Thus great Wits are ſo much op. 
— by other Mens Curioſity, that their 
rerogative is turned into a Trouble. The Light 
of his Mind makes inquiſitive Men diſturb his 
Reſt, his conſpicuous Fame being an Enemy to 
his Quiet; having much praiſe, but litle Reſt, 
They attra& the Eyes of others, without ſhut. 
ting their own, and part with their Liberty 
for Fame. And as this Creatures being impri- 
ſoned in aGlaſs,does not hinder him from dif- 
fuſing his Light; ſo there ace Truths ſo felf- 
evident, that no diſtreſſes or ſpight can reſtrain 
them; but ſtiines forth in ſpight of Priſons ;and 
procures the Teachers Admiration , though it 
cannot procure them Liberty, 3 

Upon We need not doubt, but that thoſe that per- 
Court f be- ſonate ſadneſs, are Courtiers; for tho? their 
bat inte Cloaths are Mournful, their Faces do not ap- 
Leerung. pear ſo, their Diſcourſe being as unconcerned 
as when they wore other Cloaths; and as their 
Grief hath neither Influence on their Looks, nor 
Words, it ſeems ſtrange that Courtiers cannot 
diſguiſe and diſſemble Sorrow without an over 
difficult Conſtraint. But as Men may ſeem to 
Mourn without doing fo, ſo we may be thought 
to diſſemble when we do not. But what Duty 
can there be to Mourn for a Prince whoſe Sub- 
jets we are not, from whom we have received 
no Obligations, and who laid it out of the Power 
of his Succeſſor to do good becauſe himſelf 
did none. And if we ſhould ask, why we 
ſhould put on black, it may be anſwered , that 
Cuſtom hath eſtabliſhed that Ceremony in the 
Courts of Princes in Amity, and bat — on 
iſſion 
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miſſion is an Affront and a provocation, there- 
fore black is out of reſpe& to the Living, not 
Grief for the Dead; and therefore this Mour- 
ning is not Hypocriſy, but Prudence and Ci- 


vility.and it would be ſo odd for one in another. 
Habit to come to Court, that he would be ſta- 


red at as a ſtranger, and one uuacquainted with 
the place; & though there is no Law made to the 


Contrary to forbid ſuch things; yet not to 


comply with Cuſtom and the Rules of Civility, 
not only makes a Man look like a ſtranger, but 
a Player rather than a Courtier. This may 
give us occaſion to think, ſince Cuſtoms are ſo 
prevalent,what a happineſs it would be, if thoſe 
who have the Power to introduce Cuſtoms, 
would make good ones; the impoſing and refor- 
ming of Faſhions being more Noble if well us 
ſed, than the Splendour and Pleaſure they live 
in, the Authority of raiſing Armies, or the 
Happineſs of being Victorious; and it is a much 
more improveableprerogative to introduce good 
Cuſtoms, than to coin Mettles into Money and 
make it current. ; 

And though Princes do well in making good 
Laws, and taking care to execute them to pre- 
ſerve the Peace of Human Societies, and to re- 
ſtrain them from doing Miſchief, yet there are 
a Thouſand Rules of Reaſon or Chriſtianity, 
which Laws have no Influence on, as Pride, 
Envy, Covetouſaeſs, Cc. which are contrary 
tothe Laws of Nature and Chriſt, and Multi- 
tudes may paſs uncited before Man's Tribunal, 
which may receive Condemnation at Gods. But 
though Laws cannot prevent ſuchSins,yert Exam- 
ple may do much; = a Princes AT” 

| e 
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of what he approves or diſapproves. will have 
a great Influence on thoſe about him; which 
will be further Examples to the veſt of his Sub- 
jects. IT. MP: op | 


„ bees A Grand Seignior hearing an Embaſſadors 

rize Late Muſick tuning their Inſtruments, thinking 

raed an" they were playing,commanded them to be thruſt 

—.— in, Out of his Seragiia; the Jarring ſtrings making ſo 

unpleaſant a Noiſe, but when our Lute was tu- 

ned,this was ſoon recompenced with aCharming 

Melody, their nimble and skilful fingers ma- 

king the innocenteſt pleaſures of the ſences to 

be one of the greateſt; ſo that this Inſtrument 

did not delight but raviſhus, and made it 

difficult to moderate the Tranſports of our 

Paſſions, though impoſſible to reſtrain our 

Praiſes or Satisfaction. And if the Muſitian had 

been hindred from proceeding with his:Lute; 

he would have loſt a great deal of Pleaſure and 
Applauſe. . 

Thus when the Faculties and Paſſions of the 

Mind are diſcompoſed, whoever attempts to 

bring them into order muſt meet with Oppoſi- 

tion, and expect the beginning of a Reformati- 

on more troubleſome than the paſt diſorders; 

but theſe Diſficulties ought not to diſcourage 

our Endeavours ; for when once the Faculties 

and Affections of the Soul are tuned with Reaſon 

and Religion, the compoſed Mind will afford a 

Satisfaction which will recompence the Trou- 

ble of procuring it, not to mention that more 

raviſhing Melody amongſt the Saints, that Sing 

the Song of the Lamb and the Hallelujahs of the 


This 
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k This Preſent though paid for, 1 ſhall think Ups bevig 
not ſuſficiently rewarded: it's pity ſuch Flowers Preſented 
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had not been a Lover, might think ; that 
Wiſh moreCivil to the Flowers than theLadies, 
of which there are few, which thoſe ſoft poliſt- 
ed Skins and Orient Tinctures would not 
out-do, rather than return an equal Luſtre 
for this Role hath all the Charming Varieties 


any Colour in the Spring can give it, and the 


flowers are above the flattery of Rhetorick; 
beſides there are three unmixed Colours ſo 
bright, they exclude the Wiſh of Diverfity ; 
and the Dye of the various Flowers are ſo nicely 
mixed, that each flower ſtems a Variety. The 
Bluſhing Charms of this ſurpaſſes Arabia's O- 
dours, raviſning both my Noſe and Eyes, yield- 
ing more. ſweetneſs than the Bee can extract, 
and were they more laſting would make me more 
frail. This Gardner ſure muſt be happy, A. 
dams primitive Profeſſion,which employed and 
recompenced his Innocence, being his Inheri- 
tance, and ſuch a Gay plot of Eden as ſeems 
not touched with the General Curſe, inſtęad 


of Thorns and Thiſtles afford ing Lillies, and Tu- 
leps with Chaplets of Flowers. 


But we are not always to judge of the De- 


lightfalneſs of a Man's Calling by the fragraut 
Productions of it; for we fee not what Pains 
it coſt to bring theſe Flowers to perfection ons 


of deſpicable. Seeds, for a Gardner muſt endure 


the violent Heats of the Summer, as well as the 
bitter Cold of the Winter; muſt be careful co 
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prevent the ill Effects of Froſts in the spring, 


aud muſt not only Prune, Water, and Weed 


the Ground, but to raiſe theſe Flowers, muſt 
deal in ſtinking Dung, beſides other hard- 


ſhips which make that Employment bear Thorns 
as well as Roſes. 1 
Thus we are apt to envy a Learned Preacher 
for an Eloquent Sermon or à Diſcourſe hand- 
ſomly written for being able to ſay ſome things 
that pleaſe us; but we conſider not what trou- 
ble it coſt the Author, to bring it to that Per- 
fectiou; for Learning is not like a fine Collecti- 
on, where any thing may preſently be ſupplyed 
by aConfectioners Shop; for to write one good 
Book on ſome Subjects, a man muſt have the 
trouble to read a hundred, and where Elo- 
2 is conſpicuous, the Author hath not his 
atisfaction ſo eaſy as the Reader. And even in 
thoſe Compoſures which are deſigned to expreſs 
Wit and move the Affections, a Man though 
never ſo rich in Natures Gifts, u ill think him- 
ſelf obliged to ſtudy Rhetorick, that he may 
be ſure he does not transgreſs the Laws of it; 
for though Natural Parts may ſupply Wit, 
et a Book without Art will not be without 
ault ; beſides to find out apt Similitndes ; 
the Ornameats of fine pieces, requires as 
much pains as to contrive Uſeful Notions, 
as one muſt ſearch amongſt Briars and Weecs, 
to find Medicinal Herbs, Prim-Roſes and 


Violets ſo that if we conſider what pains it coſts 


Authors to write Books, we are more obliged 
to them that write them, than otherwiſe we 
ſhould think we are. And unleſs they find 
ſome recompence of their Labours, in pro- 
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moting Piety, or ſelf Satisfaction otherwiſe, 
ſome we think ſo happy may rather deſerve 
our Eſteem than Envy. 


None can be more delighted with the fight ben = 
of thoſe Stars that adorn the Skies, than this Ce *hee 


Child ; nor were the Perſians who adored the 
riſing Sun, more charmed with it, than this 
Child, with thoſe twinkling Lights; but this 
was but an unquiet Pleaſure, the querulous Child 
in vain ſtretching forth his Hands, 


Thus in a Starry Night fond Children cry 
For the rich Spangles that adorn the Sky. 
Mr. W. 


But the Water in hisEyes, and his Cries,make it 
much different from the Muſick of the Sphæres, 
ſuppoſed by the Platoniſts; whereas though [ 
take a great deal of Delight in Aſtronomy, yet 
| can look upon the Ornaments of Heaven with 
a Mind as ſerene as the Nights fit to obſerve 
them in, Thus thoſe who are of an Amorons 
Diſpoſition of Mind, and delight to gaze upon 
a Conſtellation of Fair Ladies, their Heart co n- 
monly pays for their Pleaſure, and they meet 
with ſo many Diſappointments that they rather 
Languiſh than Live; whereas, one that hath 
his Reaſon and Affections at Command, can look 
upon ſuch Objects with pleaſed, and yet not 
dazled, Eyes, he looks upon ſuch curious Pro- 
ductions and admires them for the Workman- 
ſhip, adoring the Divine Artificer, and what 
hath been ſaid of theſe is applicable to all other 
Objects. So that he that looks upon ſuch Ob- 
jefts with the Eyes of a Philoſopher and a Chri- 
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ſtian, makes them contribute to his delight, with 
out occa ſioning him diſquiet. < 
The yariety of Objects in this Cloſet, both 


e diſtract and delight the Eye. The Number, 


© Choice, and Order, ſhew the Poſſeſſors Skill 
and Magniſicence, and deſerves Plenty, becauſe 
ſhe knows how to make Uſe of it. Some are 
ſcarce to be matched, and all ſo pretty and ex- 
cellent in their kind, and ſo curious a Collecti- 
oa, that each ſeems a Rarity, and the Poſſeſſor 
can ſcarce, ſee finer things. than her own Cloſet 
aftords, except ſhe looks into her Glaſs. It is 
not ſtrange,that the fair Sect ſhould delight in 
handſome things about them, ſince that Quality 
they had admired in themſelves ; gar is it diſ- 
commendable that Perſons of Quality . ſhould 
have a retiring place ſo neatly adorned, that it 
may invite them to be alone, to Read or Medi- 
tate, provided theſe Ornaments are not ſo coſt- 
ly as to hinder Charity, or ſo gawdy as to di- 
ſtrat Devotion; for the old Serpent hath not 
only a variety of Wiles, but ſuits them to the 
Temper of the Perſon he hath to deal with; 
and if he cannot eradicate the Inclinations of 
Ladies Virtuouſly inclined, from the beſt Part 
of Religion, Charity; he will endeavour to blaſt 
and render them fruitleſs; and he thinks he hath 
dotie a great Part of his Work, if he can but 
binder them from doing Good, if he cannot 
tempt them to do Evil; and encourages them 
to lay out ſo much in unneceſſary Expences, 
that it diſ.bles them from applying any conſi- 
derable Part of their Eſtates to the, End God 
h:Rowed them; for by that time their Houle, 
Cloſgr, Cc. arc furniſhed with —— 
1 2 that 
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that Vanity and Emulation call for, they have 


nothing left for Charity, nor perhaps for Ju- 
ſtice, the Creditor being often turned back as 
well as the Beggar, if not made a Beggar too 
by ruinous delays. And great Fortunes may be 


exhauſted by gratifying Ambition, nothing put- 


ting Limits to it but Diſcretion; Cuſtom ha- 
ving not yet regulated that Vanity. | 
But moſt Perſons think this excuſable, ſince 
as it is not forbid in Scripture, it cannot be 
ſinful; but though theſe Sumptuous Cloſets are 
not unlawful in their own Natures, yet Cir- 


cumſtances may make them ſo, that being in 


Effect ill, which hinders us from doing well; 


and our Saviour who diſcommended a Woman 
for wearing Gold, would never countenance 
Sumptuous Ornaments upon the Walls. Theſe 
cannot pray for us, but the poor may, or cry 
out againſt us. Dives in Hell is charged by the 
Scriptures with no other Crimes, but that he 
fared Sumptuouſly and dreſſed Fine, and negle- 
Aed the Poor; & a few ſuchCloſets as theſe might 
eaſily be enlarged into an Hoſpital. A ſmall 

art of theſe Superfluities might relieve the 

eceſſities of many Families, and purchaſe Hea- 
ven at an eaſier rate than to furniſh a Cloſet. 
Beſides, this Practice goes not without puniſh- 


ment in this World, ſince they often live in 


Want, in the midſt of Plenty, theſe trifles co- 
ſting ſo much, that they are forced to deny 
themſelves things neceſſary or convenient for 
thoſe that are neither ; and often ſacrifice their 
innocent deſires to their Vanity. But thoſe 
that find their Happineſs in making others ſo, 
take more ſatisfaction in feeding hungry Months 
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ſeeing a 
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caught 


with Day - 


Nets. 
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than idle Eyes. And he that encourages expen- 
ſive ways of Vanity, is worſe to the Poor, than 
ode that deſtroys Alms- Houſes and Hoſpitals; 
and by Example is uncharitable after Death, 
and does harm, when Miſers are wont to 
do good, To conclude, we ought not to make 
the Dictates of Piety, comply with thoſe of Cu- 
ſtom; and it is better to want a fine Cloſet than 
Charity. 

Poor Bird! who juſt now ſoared out of fight, 
and ſeemed at thy deſcent to bring a Meſſage 


Lark top from Heaven, which fo reliſhed of the Place 


that 1 ſhould be ſorry to ſee thee rudely enter - 
tained, if that Circumſtance were not neceſſary 
to the Inſtruction of thy Meſſage. Different 
Birds are catched by their appropriated Baits, 
but the Lark is a Natural though not a Native 
Perſian, and the Sun ſeldom vilits our Horizon 
without Clouds , but is welcomed with it's 
grateful Notes, and her aſpiring flights, as if 
ſhe would meet her; nay ſhe loves Light ſo well 


that Fowlers have contrived a way to catch her 


and to convert it to her ruin; for by placing 
broken Looking-Glaſles upon a moveable frame 
betwixt their Nets, the unwary Bird delights 
10 much in that glittering Light, that ſhe comes 
within the reach of the ſurprizing Nets, which 
ſuddenly cover her, whillt the Light ſo much 
dazled her, that ſhe could not ſee it. 

The Devil, like this Fowler, had enſnared 
many a one, had not Divine Providence inter- 
poſed, and ſnatched them away, when they were 
almoſt taken ; for it always hath been the Pra- 
Aice of this Old Serpent, exactly to ſuit our In- 
clinations with Temptations ; ſo that a _ 
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within conſpires againſt Us : And things di- 
vided againſt themſelues are ruinous. So that if 
common Temptations will not work upon them 
inſtead of Chaff and ordinary Baits, he will 
aim to catch you with Light. If he knows, 
you have a deſire after Knowledg,he will let you 
ſport about the Intellectual Glaſs of Philoſophy, 
and will ſuffer you to ſpend your time that way 
ſa much, that you ſhall ſcarce have any left for 
heavenly Subjects, and the Meditation of Death, 
if Providence did not reſcue you before you 
was quite involved; if Sickneſs or ſome other 
means did not divert you, from that which 
might have betrayed you into that Light Net, 
rather than have ſhewed it you: which hath 
been the Fate of a great many Scholars, who 
have been ſo much taken up with their Studies, 
that Death hath come upon them unawares : 
So that they have been the ſurprizing Inſtances 
of what Seneca hath obſer ved, Pleroſq; in ipſo vi- 
te apparatu vita deſtituit: or like Archimedes, who 
was ſd engaged in tracing his Circles, that he 
was not aware of that Victorious Enemy, that 
put an end to bis Life. | 8 
It is indeed the innocence as well as pleaſure 
of Knowledge, that deceives Men of Learning, 
and the wholſomeſt means may be ſurfeited on, 
the beſt living being unwholeſom without Ex- 
erciſe. And it may be ſaid of the intellectual 
World, as oſ the Other, it profits not «a Man to 
gain the whole World and looſe his own Soul. And 
though Philoſaphers ſay a Wiſe Man, cannot 
be daniſhed any where, becauſe a Citizenof the 
World, a Chriſtianis every where an Exile, be- 
ing a Citizen of the Heavenly Jeruſalem , = 
Ss a | | ut 
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but a ſtranger and ſojourner here. The Fathtr of 
Lyes boaſted, that the Earth was his Dominion, 
and our Saviour call'd him The Prince of the 
World, which he hath ſo much at his command, 
that he can lay in ambuſh any where, and hides 
his Snares with Light it ſelf, ' We onght- there. 
fore to ſtand upon our Guard in an Enemy's 
Country, againſt ſuch Fondneſs as may be in- 
jarious to Piety and dangerous to the Soul, that 
we may ſay, ſurely in vain the Net is ſpread in | 
the fight of any Bird. Let no ſtudy prevent the 
Thoughts of | Death, and though we viſit Arhers, | 
let us dwell at Feru/alem, aud Mount Calvary 
rather than Pernaſſus : Let us never buſy our | 
ſelves about many things, and neglect that good | 
Part which ſhail not be taken away from us. | 
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Seeing a Child picking His Child is foHumourſom, that 
the Plumbs out of a _ he deſpiſes Bread , though 
Cake wy ing a 7 Nouriſhing and Wholeſom, except 
ede, for bi dilfgoiced in the form of a Cake, to 
make the Nutritive Part go down by 
ſomething that is Toothſome. But the Child 
diſappoints her Plot, and picks the bait off the 
Hook, and eats the Sauce neglecting the Meat. 
Thus when firft | wrote Books of Devotion. I 
ventured them out in an Ordigary Habit, think- 


ing that Piety and Vertue had Native Charms 
5 to 
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to command Adorers in any dreſs, but ſince E- 


loquence and Rhetorick are neceilary to recom- 
mend ſuch things, I endeavoured to Cloath Ver- 
tue in a faſhionable though not in a gaudy dreſs; 
and endeavoured to mix Inſtructions with De- 
ben that they might both go down toge- 
e Wer 
But it often happens with Fiſhers of Men, as 
it did with thoſe Fiſners mentioned in Scripture, 
who complained , we have toiled all Night and 
have taken Nothing , Luke 5. 5. for Men grow 
witty enough to evade what they cannot deſpiſe, 
and like the deaf Adder, ſtop their ſpiritual 
Ears to the Voice of the Charmer, charm ſbe 
never ſo wiſely; and the beſt Influence Elo- 
quence can have, is to make what was ſaid of 
the Prophet applicable to the Preacher, Lo thou 
art unto them as 4 very lovely Song of one that hath 
4 pleaſant Voice, and can play well upon an In- 
ſtrument, for they hear thy Words but do them not, 
but we deal with a Maſter that knows Intenti- 
ons, and judges of the Affections that Events 
flow from, and the Ends we aim at. 

The Diſciple is not above his Maſter, nor the 
Servant above his Lord , and therefore ſince the 
Ill Succeſs of my Endeavours proceeds from the 


Obſtinacy of others, it will not be imputed: 


to me for a fault by him who complained,T hat 
all the Day long he had ſtretched forth his banas to 
an unperſwadable and gainſaying People; for Men 
read Sermons only to pick out Wit, and hear 
Sermons not as Chriſtians but Orators; and if 
they praiſe the Rhetorick, they think it excuſe- 
able to overlook the Divinity. In fine, they re- 
member nothing, but what hath an 2 
| 0 
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on the Phancy; and what tends to reform them, 
and works not on their Affections. | 

Theſe Sweet Meats are ſo well imitated, that 
they ſeem to rival Nature rather than imitate 
her, ſo that one that looked upon them would 
be tempted to deſire them; but if one ſhould 
come too near,or endeavour to eat them, though 
they pleaſed the ſight, they would but be disfigu- 
red, and perhaps might be in danger of choak- 
ing; and he would ſooner wiſh them out of his 
Mouth than he wiſhed them in. 

There are ſome Pleaſures and Conditions in 
the World , which ſhew well enough at a di- 
ſtance, and are not only deſired, but ſtir up En- 
vy, ſo that he that calmly looks upon them alone 
enjoys them, ſince that which at a diſtauce pro- 
miſes Satisfaction, on a nearer Fruition, would 
be far from appearing ſo, and would as little 
gratify the Palate as the Eye, and would be more 


unea ſie and troubleſom than deſirable. 


Whilſt ſome were very greedy of eating Oy- 
ſters, and commended them very much, others 
were only Lookers on, and uſed them rather as 
flowers to gratify the Phancy, than to pleaſe the 
Palate; which may give us Occaſion to take no- 
tice of the ſtrange Power and Cuſtom of Edu- 
cation, which makes me leſs apt to cenſure the 
Cuſtoms of Foreigners, as abſurd and barbarous, 
becauſe they differ from ours,& ſince we are apt 
to think the Cuſtoms of eating and drinking in 
other Countrys barbarous and bruitiſh, 1 ſhall 
proceed to ſame Inſtances of that Nature. 

And Firft, we are apt to think it barbarous in 
the Iadians, becauſe they eat raw fleſh, when we 
do the ſame in eatingOyſters,nay our way ſeems 

more 
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more barbarous than theirs; for they kill their 
Meat before they eat it ; but we ſcruple not to 
eat Oyſters alive and ſwallow them ſo, which 
begin to be digeſted, before they are dead; nay 
when we dip them in Vinegar we ſwallow greas 
Numbers of Animals for ſawce , which with 
Glaſſes 1 have ſeen in a ſmall Quantity of Vinegar. 
Secondly, we deſpiſe others for feeding upon 
Caterpillars, Graſshoppers and other Inſects; 
and others for feeding upon Carrion ard ſtink- 
ing Foodz and yet we do as bad when we eat 
rotten Cheeſe, whoſe Colour ſhews its Putrefa- 
Aion ,''and whoſe odious Smell is offenſive to 
ſome Mens Noſtrils; and when it is ſo rotten as 
to pleaſe the Critical Palates, we ſwallow hun- 


dreds of Mites alive, which are but crawling 


Inſects. 

It is counted inhuman to feed upon Man's 
Fleſh as the Cannibals do; and indeed it is bar- 
barous to kill Men to eat them ; yet Women's 
Milk,which ſome eſteem but blanchedBlood, is 
theFood ofChildren;and Mummy is commended, 
and given as an uſeful Medicine in Falls and 
Bruifes. And if we ſay, that we uſe Man's Fleſh 
not as Food, but Phyſick, an Indian might ſay, 
that the Uſe of it often protracts ſickneſs and 
pain; whereas, the Uſe they make of Man's 
Fleſh preſervesHealth and Vigour. And it ſcarce 
ſeems reaſonable to eat broth in a Conſumprion 
and to condema the Uſe of it to preſerveHealth, 

But the Cuſtom of the S#ldanians at the Cape 
of good Hope is thought the greateſt Degree of 
Bruitiſhneſs, who not only cat the Meat, but the 
Guts with the Dung in them. And yet we in the 
Gout or Scurvey often drink our own ns 

rin. 
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Urin. And Sperma Ceti, and Album Grecum are 
frequently uſed Medicinally. And Sheeps Dung 
in Holland is often mixed with their Cheeſe to 
give it colour and reliſh. And we our ſelves in 
Oyſters devour Guts, Excrements and all; and 
our Courtiers and Ladies make ſawce for Lob- 


ſters of that green ſtuff, which is but their Dung; 


Den 4 
Laut horn 
and Canale 
garryed by, 
en 4 windy 
Night. 


and this Company take a Delight in cating raw 
Fiſh. And no doubt, ſhould a Foreigner make 
his Remarks upon the Cuſtoms of England, he 
would repreſent them as extravagant as we 
think theirs ; and we our ſelves ſeeing them fo 
repreſented, would be as apt to condemn them, 
and laugh at them; for moſt Nations are gui- 
ded by Education and Partiality in judging one 
anothers Manners extravagant and obſyrd, the 
whole World being byaſled by their own Cu- 
ſans and Manners, - ... d ff 

It hath been much diſputed; whether a pubs 
lick or private Lite. be preferable ? which is 
much alike the other Queſtion: Whether a 


married Life or a ſingle ought to be preferred? 
which are to be determined by particular Cir- 


cumſtances , for though one may be better than 


the other in reſpect of their Advantages, yet 


particular Circumſtances may make either of 
them eligible to particular Perſons. Thole 
who are able to ſerve their Generation in pub- 


lick Capacities, and can reſiſt Temptations, are 
not only fit to entertain ſuch Opportunities, but 


to ſeek them. But thoſe who are not able to 
govern others, nor themſelves, or to manage 
their own private Matters; or whoſe Vertues 
are leſs able to reſiſt, than their Power is to 
ſhun the Occaſion of Sin, they had better de- 
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ny themſelves the Opportunities of doing good, 
thag to expoſe themſelves to the Temptations. 
For there is the like difference betwixt Vertue 
ſhaded by a priyate, and ſhining out in a pub- 
lick Life, as a Candle carried in the aner 
and in a Lanthern: In the farmer, is, affords 
more Light, hut is ſooner blown ont. 
I ſee the Magnificent Appearance Upon the firſt Audi- 
hath anſwered Expectation ; and as 2 of the Ru an Ex- 
at Shows the Lookers on make up 


- 


| er e yE — 
the greateſt Part, ſo here the Con- £97 28 mich he made 
courſe. of people ot both Sexes 1h Erpertvifr dlm 
greater than uſual on ſuch Occaſions. Moſt of 

the Ladies wear little leſs lively Colours in their 

Ribbons than in their Faces, adorned with Jew- = 
els almoſt as ſparkling as their Eyes; and the 

Men are dreſs d, as if they came to be ſeen as 

well as to be Spectators. And. if the Emhaſſador 

be a. Perſon, ho knows the Manners of. Men, he 

is not ignorant, that we value our own Faſhions 

ſo much, as to think Men in a Ruſſian Dreſs like 

Anticks, or. ſome new Northren Animals, And 

though ſuch a Number of Spectators are enough 

to put a Stranger out of Countenance, yet they 

think not fit to alter their Habit, but appear as 

if before their own Monarch, beinꝑ not diſcou- 

raged from this Manly Proceedinꝑ, by the Num- 


ber of gaudy Spectators, whoſe Cloaths and 


Ceremonies are 10 unlike their own, And what- 
ever others may think , wiſer and intelligent 


Men will not blame him for not diſparaging his 
own Country Feſhjon, being piudent in plea- 


ſing his Maſter, rather than Strangers, expeding 
the recompencehot bis Embaſly at home. 


Thus 
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Thus when a Chriſtian, who is a Cejztz'of Cl 
Heaven, and but a 5 upon Earth, converſes — 
with Aen of the World, though as much Com- 
oro as is conſiſtent” with Innocence be al- D. 
wable; yet when he cannot comply with their th 
Cuſtoms, without diſobeying his Maſter, and de- th 
rogating from his Dignity, he will leſs regard th 
what the Multitude do or think, than his Ma- M 
ſter's Commands, who forbids: Men to follow 4 to 
| Multituge to do Evil; and therefore he rather 
chuſes to diſpleaſe Men than God, and acts as 1 
ſeeing, as well as being ſeen by him that is Invi- 


Ae And as the Ruſſions refuſe our Modes and Cu- | 

ation of che ſtoms, not becauſe they are worſe; but different vy 

Diſcezrſe. from their Country Cuſtoms, ſo a Chriſtian refu- 1 
ſes the Cuſtoms of this World, becauſe bad and th 
condemned by him that cannot err, whereas the A 
Oppoſite Practice contains thoſe things that are in 
good and profitable nnto Men, Tit. 3. S. And as theſe de 
Strangers ſee nothing in our Faſhions , which 
they deſpiſe, but ſhew reſpect to ſome who de- ar 
ſerve it upon other Accounts than tkeir wearing lil 
of a Crown;thoſe that are loyal to Vertue, look ly 
upon thoſe they deſpiſe, as having forfeited the By 
Digaity of their Nature, and the Title of Chri- v. 


ſtians ; and as the Muſcovites know, we ſhall fu 
neyer forſake our Faſhions for theirs, ſo we ar 
know that thoſe who live contrary to the Rules ſt 


of Chriſtianity , will at the laſt,wiſh they had m 
imitated what they ſcorn. And as theſe Ruſſi- 10 
aus preſerve their Rites from being under valu- O 
ed, by boldly appearing in them, fo Chriſti- rc 
ans ought not to bluſh at their unfaſhionable 
Practices, ſince thoſe they differ from, value ſp 
Confidence | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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like the Fate of thoſe Young Ladies, who are un- 
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Confidence in others, becauſe a Quality upon 


which they eſteem themſelves. But Chriſtians 
have no reaſon to be aſhamed of a trulyChriſtian 
Deportment, ſince being fellomCitixens withtaints, 


they ought not to be ualike them here, whom 


they would be perfectly alike hereafter. And if 
the Angels are Witneſſes of our Actions, good 
Men may ſay to one another, as the Prophet did 
to his Servant, when ſurrounded by the Hea- 
venly Hoſt, fear not, for they that be with us are 
more than they that be with them, 2 King 6. 16. 
And the Approbation of Glo: ious Spirits is bet- 
ter than of Senſual Men. And the Day will come 
when thoſe that deſpiſe this ſingularity will en- 
vy their Happineſs 3 and a Smile from Chriſt, 
will make amends for thoſe of ſcornful Men. And 
the Sentence of Bliſs pronounced before God, 
Angels and Men, will recompence their diſ-ſteem 
in this World, and make it appear they did not 
deſet ve it. ; 8 

It ſeldom happens, that Tuleps laſt till Roſes hen che ! 
are blown, the Diſparity of thoſe Flowers he. ag — of Row 
15 e _ 
ly very handſom,and thoſe wboſe leſs Degi ee of oe = 
Beauty is recompenced by Wit, Diſcretion and tr. 


vertue; forTuleps,whilſt freſh are more delight- 


ful to the Eye than Roſes, bur they ſoon decay, 
and when that gawdiaeſs is gone, the) are as di- 
ſtaſteful; whereas Roſes, though they appear but 
moderately beauti'ul to the Eye, retain their Co- 
leur longer, and when that decays loſe not their 
Odour, nar other uſeful Qualities all the Year 
round. | | : 
Thus thoſe beautiful young Ladies, we de- , 
ſpiſe all other Qualities, and that regular Det, 1 
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which is requiſite to continue their Beauty, ſoon 
decay, and that which was an Object of Wonder 
and Love,becomes one ofPitty and Scorn;where- 
as thoſe that ſtrive to adorn their Minds as well 
as their Faces,are not only deſireable as long as 
that continues, but when thatis gone, the fragran- 
cy of their Reputation,and thoſe Ornaments of 
the Mind, which Time improves, will always 
make them valuable to thoſe, that diſcern ſuch 
Excellences ; and whoſe Eſteem and Friendſhip 
is alone valuable. To conclude, Thoſe Ladies 
are happieſt, who, whilſt young, neglect not thoſe 
Qualities, which Age cannot take away. 

What we may obſerve in Coral, pretty well 
repreſents the Condition of a Chriſtian, eſpeci- 
ally a Martyr ; for it grows in an obſcure Regi- 
on of the world, and is always ſurrounded and 
covered with the brackiſh Sea-water, and often 
expoſed to the irregular Motions of it's waves. 
Belides under water this Plant is ſott and tender 
and of a dark unlively colour; and Men ſail o- 
ver it without thinking they have any thing un- 
der their feet; and the Fiſn paſs by it unregar - 
ded. But when it is torn from it's root, and rai- 
ſed into a more elevated Region, not like com- 
mon ſhrubs, which degenerate into fading co- 
lour-,and offenſive ſmells, and then periſh, it ac- 
quires a delightful redneſs, and becomes ſolid 
& durable, ) that it is an Ornament for theCab- 
bins of the Curious, and is valued by Men; tho 
lighted by meaner Creatures, and is placed a- 
mongſt the Curioſities of Princes. 

Thus a Chriſtian in this Life is often in a mean 
obſcure Condition, always expoſed to Oppreſſi- 
ons and Aſflictions, and thoſe that take „ 
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him are apt to deſpiſe his homelineſs. Thus the 


Pſalmiſt complained,that all the waves paſſed over 
him, nor are his ſorrows removed in the Inter- 
vals of tempeſtuous Diſtreſles. But hen Sick- 
neſs or Per ſecutions have taken away his Life, 


and he is tranſlated into a higher Region, Af- 
flictions and Diſtreſſes will be left behind. And 
when the ſenſual are cloathed with Bodies as 


loathſom as the Mind, and as reſtleſs as their 
Conſciences, his Body will acquire Noble Qua- 
lities, and the Mortal part ſhall be ſwallowed up of 
Life, that Perfection which is but in part ſhall be done 
away, 2 Co. 5. 4. Which new Excellences will never 


decay. And he who was {lighted upon Earth, 


ſhall be received into the bleſt Society of Cele - 
ſtial Spirits, and be dignifyed by the Son of God. 
We are not therefore to judge of a Chriſtian's 
future ſtate, by the preſent, ſince Aal. 3-17. it is 
ſaid, they ſhall be mine in the Day when I make up 


my ſpecial Treaſures, ſo that we may judge of the 


Chriſtian's Condition, as St. John hath ſaid of it, 
we are now the Sons of God, and it does not yet ap- 
pear what we ſhall be, but we know,that when we ſhall 
appear we ſhall be like him, 2 John 3.2. which far 
tranſcends the moſt glorious things here. 
Many good Men are not ſo well inclined as 
they ought to be, to admit the Precepts of Ver- 
tue; when thoſe that teach them do not practiſe 
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what they teach. And few are willing to take Glaſs. 


Advice fiom one,who does not follow it himſelf. 
And ſome will ſcarce read a Book except it 
come from the hand of an Angel, like that of St. 
John in the Apocalypſe ; but it would be much to 
the [jury of Scripture and Reaſon,if perſonal 
Faults ſhould hinder them from doing good. 
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And ſince the Goſpel according to the Xtymo- 
logy of the Word ſignifics, it's being welcome 
News, and it is a pity,thoſe that teach it ſhould 
not anſwer David's Character of Achimaa, be is 
a good Man, and brings good things. But there is no 
Reaſon, why Truth ſhould loſe it's eſteem for 
the Faults of the Propoſer; when Noah roſe from 
his Wine and Propheeyed, the Event anſwered 
his Predictions, Our Saviour inſtructing his Diſ- 
ciples, about the Ecribes and Phariſees, who ſate 
in A7o/es's Chair, ordered them to conform to 
their Do@rin, but not imitate their Example: 
And the Wiſe Men found Chriſt at Bethiem, tho 
the Prieſts and Phariſees did not go along with 
them. And the Prophets Preſcription, though 
conveyed by Gehazi,cured the Aſſyrian General 
of his Leproſy, who by his unworthy carriage 
in thit Matter, tranſplanted that Diſtemper ta 
himfelf and his Poſterity. We are therefore to 
conſider Sermons more than Preachers; for as 
ia a burning Glaſs the Sun beams, only illuſtrate 
but do not heat in their Paſſage,yet kindle Sub- 
jects duly diſpoſed ; ſo Truths which do but en- 
lighten the Preacher may iuflame the Hearer, & 
kindle the Love of God; and as Perfumes ſet 
on fire by a burning Glaſs are as pdoriferous, as 
if fired by a burning Coal; ſo Devotion kindled 
by an indevout Preacher is as acceptable toGod 
as if otherwiſe. And what is faid in Kings of Eli- 
ſha's Bones contains a greater Miracle in the Hi- 
ſtorical;than the Allegorical Senſe; it being no 
ſuch wonder in that Senſe for a dead Prophet to 
raiſe a Man to Life. 3 
They ſay it is lucky to find a horſe ſhoe. And 
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lzr ic horſe ſhoes, tho? wore out, had a Senſe of 
their condition, it might be ſome conſolation, 
that what wore them made them uſeful and 
bright; but that I have found, though not worn 
with travelling is eat away with ruſt; which makes 
as much waſte without the like Luſtre. The wiſe 
Mau's Council was, whatever our band finds to do, 
we ſhould do it with all our Might &c. but moſt Men 
endeavour to prolong Life, being more ſolicitous 
to live long than well, and would not endure the 


leaſt hardſhip to do the greateſt good; and 


would rather looſe a hundred opportunities of 
ſerving God than an hours ſleep, with a pretence 
of regarding their Health. And thoſe jolly Peo- 
ple, who uſe ſucceſſive Diverſions to avoid ſerie 
ous Thoughts, make their Lives only uſeleſs, but 
not immortal. And acute Diſeaſes as well as 
thoſe that are contagious, beſides Accidents, 
ſhocten ſo many People's Nays, more than Dili- 
gence and [nduſtry;deſtroy,by the Duties of Re- 
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ligion or Curioſity, that we need not fear to Uſe 


our Bodies for the Intereſt of our Souls; for our 
Saviour ſaid it was Meat to do the Will of God 
that ſent him, and to accompliſh his Work. The 
trouble of Thirſt,Sweating and Undreſſing are 
juſt recompenced by eating and drinking and 
ſlzeping : and to confine an honeſt Man from the 
Exerciſe of Vertue,& the Purſuit of Knowledg, 
in hopes to lengthen his Life, is to deſtroy the 
end and uſe of it, and is all one/as if a Horſe was 
offered, which he muſt not ride; or a Perſpective 
Glaſs, with a Caution not to pull it out, ſeſ the 
Air ſhould damnify the Glaſſes. It would ſcarce 
be worth aRational Soul's while to tend the Bo. 
A not alloged to uſe it. And they who are ſo 
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much afraid of ſpending their Spirits are worſe 
than \liſers, both being to be parted with for the 
Uſes they were deſigned: for the later by their 
nearneſs may avoid ſpending their Money, but 
L2zineſs will not hiader the Conſumption of 
Time. Yet Profuſeneſs in the one is to be avoi- 
dedas well as in the other. But if l had my ehoice, 
whether 1 ſhould live long and a lazy Life, or to 
have my Life glorious, though in a ſhorter Num- 
ber of Days, I had rather ſpend my Life quickly 
than uſeleſsly; for he that ſhortens his Lite with 
ſeekjng after Eternity, ſooner enters upon an in- 
exhauſtible ſtock of it;whereas thoſe that would 
lengthea their Lives by Lazineſs, add to the num- 
ber of their Years, rather than the length of 
their Lives. | 
Upon the Bzauty here ſeems to have aſſumed all Varie- 
i" of ties of Features and Complexions, ſo adapted to 
a vy All fort of Gazers, that he muſt be incapable of 
we! ftocked Love, that can protect himſelf from that Paſſion. 
with Pi- If the Originals equal the Tranſcripts, and Art 
m_ af hath not flattered Nature, rather than imitated 
femLadier, her, theſe Apologies for Love may ſecure Par- 
| dons, as well as Proſelytes ; there being more 
Snnsthan one, whoſe brightneſs can dazle by 1e- 
flection. Here arePrinceſſes whoſe Blood in the ir 
Face, is more illuſtrious, th an that ia their Veins 
and can gain Conqueſt,and captivate by Proxy. 
But though the Limner hath drawa ſome of 
them as handſom as Lovers thiak or wiſh their 
Miſtreſſes, and ſome as Natural, that they can 
ſcarce be diſtinguiſhed from the Originals, yet 
the Painter is ſo deformed, that he might draw a 
Lovelier than any here, if he would draw one juſt 
op2-lice an p:rteRly ualike his owa. by 
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ſhews the difference betwixt writing fine Chara - 
Qers of Vertue and poſſeſſing of it, and it would 
be ridiculous for the Painter to think himſelf 
hand ſom, becauſe he can draw Faces ſo; and it 
would be the ſame to be proud of devout com- 
oſures, and to fancy our ſelves Maſters of Piety, 
uſe we could make others in Love with it. 
The Devil will let us write well, if we will for- 
bear doing well. Our Wars againſtVice are much 
like Mexander's, not out of Anger, but Glory; 
and often uſe the Enemy with moreCurteſy when 
conquered, than thoſe for whoſe ſakes we conque- 


red;and Vanity as often as Zeal moves us to op- 

ſe Vice ; and if weare prond of them, we 
1 but like Witches, when they turn Exorciſts, joyn 
with Satan to caſt out the Devil. | 


To this we ſhall add, that it happens to us ia 
this Caſe, as it once did toGideon,Judg.s. 24,25. 
who of the Spoils of God and Iſrael made an 1del, 
which in theEnd was his, and bis houſe'sSnare.It 
was Inſtructive and a Divine Admonition our 
Saviour gave his Apoſtles, when they told bim 
their Power of caſting out Devils, Norwit hſt and- 
ing in this rejoyce not, that Spirits are Subject to 
Tou, but rather rejoyce that Tour Names are written 
in Heaven; and though Judas had this Power, yet 
afterwards Satan ertred into Judas, and that it had 
been good for him, that he had never been born. And 
tho? as Solomon tells us, he that winneth Souls is 
wiſe, yet he that does as he teaches, ſtall be called 
great in the Kingdom of Heaven, Mat.5.19.a0d we 
are told, many in the laſt day will plead, that in 
his Name they have not only propheſyed or preached, 
but caſt out Devils, Mat. ). 22, 33. and yet they may 
4e many wonderful Warks,yet be Workers of Ini- 
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quity. A true Chriſtian ſhould always be willing 
to communicate uſeful diſcoveries, and ſhould con- 
ſider the beſt Notions he can frame of Vertue, 
more asEngagemientsto it, than Arguments of it; 
and in devout Inſtructions, Charity ought to begin 
at home, ſo that he ought to Make himſelf a Vo- 
tary, as well as an Advocate for Piety. And as the 
Wiſe Men informed thoſe at Jeruſalem of the Star 
in the Eaſt, and followed it themſelves till it came 
to Chriſt, ſo to get a Title to our Saviout; A good 
Man out of the good treaſure of his Heart brings forth 
ood things, Lnke 6. 49. hisCelebrations of Vertue 
ing taken from his Experiznce, as Nurſes feed 
themſelves to nouriſh their Infants, giving nothing 
to them, which hath not firſt been diveſted in their 
own Breaſt, leſt whilf he preaches to others, him- 
ſelf becomes a Caft away. "WE | 
It is a happineſs to be able to convert mean 


cen things to Noble Uſes, and make every thing ſer- 


ation of the 
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viceable to Piety, to procure Vertue.Lovers, and 
your ſelf Friends; for her Votaries ate fo ingeni- 
ous in their Amours, that they love their Rivals, 
as well as their Miſtreſs. And indeed ſome Perſons 
are ſo inflamed with celeſtial fire, that their own 
Incentives make their pious Thoughts flame higher 
and higher; and when once a flame is great, tho! it 
ſprang from never ſo ſmall an Origin, it will create 
a Wind, even in a Calm, which will blow up and 
increaſe t he flame, and make it aſpire towards tHea- 
ven. Bat tho the Mind be diſpoied never fo much 
to pious Meditations, it cannot be ſuppoſed to be 
wholly taken up with ſuch, ſince we may have o- 
ther thoughts, as well as Religious and Moral ones; 
ſince tho;z may no: be produced by a conſtant frame 
of Mind, but dy Occa/tona)Devotions. To conclude, 
it is eaſter to mike Ten good Sermons , than to put 
one into P;a&tice, and to argue againſt Sin, than to 
forſake it; an we can more eaſily comply with the 
Precepts of Cicero than of Chriſt ; and it is much 
eaſier to excite other Men's Paſſions than to com- 


mand our own. 
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